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Finn the Wolfhound 

I first read Finn the Wolfhound when I was about eleven years 
old, shortly after it was first published; and I read it again in 
my earlv teens. On each occasion I thought it was the most 
wonder tul dog story of all I still think so after all these years, 
having now read it for a third time in its present rather 
shorter form. 

The original version was some 20,000 words longer than 
this, and contained material which is not so interesting to 
readers today. Also, to have published it in full would have 
entailed a very mucfi more expensive book. Antony Kamm has 
made a splendid job of pu paring this edition, for, while the 
story and language arc exactly as they were, I cannot tell for 
certain, allowing for the passing of the years, just where he 
has pruned it. 

This is not just a tale about a dog : it is an adventure story 
of high degree as well. There is excitement, tension, and action 
in every chapter. But perhaps the most remarkable aspect of 
Ftnn the Wolfhound is its fine account of the relationship 
between dog and master; and also all that can happen if a 
champion youngster by ill fortune goes back to the wild. This 
is no easy story to write without ovcrpaintmg the picture; yet 
A* J. Dawson managed to do it v^uthout pure sentimentality. 
Sentiment and sympathy and a real understanding of a dog’s 
mind arc there in plenty ; but there is nothing feeble or 
wishy-washy in the story. There is no more difficult task *-han 
writing about an animal and its human friends without at the 
same time making an animal think and feel as we do ourselves. 

The story is strong meat in places, but the grimmer 
incidents - fights, hunting tor food, starvation, and loss of 
fnends-never seem to be dragged in tor effect. They arc a logical 



part of the action. However, it is only fair, I think, to remind 
readers that circuses like the one which figures in this book 
would not last two days now. Remember that Finn the 
Wolfhound was written nearly sixty years ago. Times have 
changed, but not the charm and attraction of this adventure 
story which can hold its own even against the stones of 
Jack London. 

A. J, Dawson, m.b f., died in iqiq at the age of seventy-nine. 
When still a boy he went to sea as an apprt ntice, but after a 
couple of voyages jumped his ship when it docked in Austraha. 
For a time he was a farmer, but later joined the staff of a 
Melbourne newspaper. After about fi\c years he decided to 
become an author. He travelled about for several years, and 
finally returned to England. He served in the First World War, 
and was afterwards chosen for a number of government 
missions abroad. In all he wrote thiity-five nooks, mainly novels, 

Dawson was well-known, too, as a breeder of bloodhounds 
and, of course, wolfhounds, Finn himself is based on one of 
Dawson’s own dogs, to the extent that he was the biggest and 
finest hound bred up to that time. In the book Finn's mother is 
Tara. In real life she was Tynagh, and the manner of her 
death as described in Finn the Wolfhound is actually true. And 
Tynagh's father (i.e. Finn’s grandfathci) was the famous 
Champion O’Leary, whose skeleton is still today in the Natural 
History Museum in London. 

That is guarantee enough that Dawson knew what he was 
talking about. If all the new readcis of this edition of 
Finn the Wolfhound enjoy it half as much as I have done, 
they should be more than satisfied. 


MAXWELL KNIGHT 
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Chapter i 


The Mother of Heroes 

For a man whose thirtieth year was still not far behind him, 
the man’s face was over carew^orn. It suggested that he felt 
life’s difficulties more keenly than a man should at that 
age. 

He rose from his writing table and straightened his back 
with a long sigh, clenching both hands tightly, and stretch- 
ing both arms over his shoulders, as he moved across tho<^ 
little room to its window. The window gave him an exten- 
sive view of dully gleaming roofs and chimney-pots, seen 
through driving sleet, towards the end of a raw forenoon 
in February. 

The man turned away from the dripping window, and 
looked round this den in which he worked. Its walls were 
mostly covered bv b<x>kshelves, but in die gaps between the 
shelves there were pictures; a rather odd mixture ot pictures, 
of men and women and dogs. The men and women were 
mostly people who had written brxiks. and the dogs were 
without exception Irish Wolfhounds; those fine animals 
which combine in themselves the Heetness of the giey hound, 
the strength ni the boarhound, and the picturesque, wiry 
shagginess of the deerhound; those animals whose history 
goes back to the beginning of the Christian era; through all 
the storied ages in which they were the friends and com- 
panions of kings and princes, great chieftains and mighty 
hunters. 

For several minutes the man paused before a picture, 
underneath which was written : ‘The Mistress of the Ken- 
nels,’ This picture showed a girl with wind-blown hair, 
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happy face, and laughing eyes, standing, with a small puppy 
in her arms, in the midst of a wide kennel enclosure on the 
sloping rise of an upland meadow. When the man had 
looked his fill at this picture, and at other pictures of various 
Irish Wolfhounds, each marked with the name and age of 
the hound depicted, he sighed, and went to the window 
again. While he stood there, looking out through the sleet, 
the door of the den opened, and the Mistress of the Kennels 
came in. Her face had not quite the c( Jour which the picture 
made one feel it must have had when she stood in that wide, 
windy, kennel cnclosiiic; but it was still a sunny face; tlie 
eyes were still laughing eyes. She walked up to the man’s 
side, and, seeing the expression on his face as he gazed out 
over the wet roofs, she said, ‘Yes, it is, rather — isn’t it? ~ 
after Croft.* 

‘Oh, don’t talk of Croft, child, or you’ll bring my spring 
madness upon me before its time. It seems almost incredible 
that we have only been two ye<irs and four months away 
from Croft, and the old open life. I was looking at the pic- 
ture of the Mistress of the Kennels just now. Do you remem- 
ber that morning^ Tara’s first litter hadn’t long been 
weaned. My goodness, the air was sweet in that meadow!’ 

‘Yes, and it was old Tara's third day out, aft<T that awful 
illness. Well, well, it’s a blessed thing to know that the old 
dear is happy, and has such a lovely home down in Devon- 
shire, isn’t it.'^’ 

‘Yes, oh yes; I know it might have been worse, and I’m a 
brute to be discontented, but - two and a half years! My 
idea was that we would not go back till it seemed sure we 
should be able really to stay; no more returns to town with 
our tails between our legs. But, all the same, when I look 
out of that window — if we really lived cottage style, you 
know.* 

‘But should we? Cottages don’t have kennels, you know; 
not Wolfhound kennels, anyhow.’ 

‘I know. Oh, of course, it would be quite unjustifiable, 
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quite mad; but - I thought I felt signs of sowing madness 
when I looked out of that window this morning.’ 

‘Oh, well ! Now do you know what I came in for? I came 
to tell you that this is the last day of the Dog Show at the 
Agricultural Hall. You remember I have to go over to Mrs 
Kenneth's this afternoon, and I think it would be a good 
plan for you to take an afternoon off and go to the Show, 
If you don’t, it will be the third year you have missed it. It 
will do you good.’ 

‘H’m! I should hardly have thought a Dog Show was a 
good thing for spring madness; rather dangerous, I should 
have thought,' said the man, with a queer little twisted smile. 

‘Oh, yes; I think it is all right; quite bracing; a sort of 
trial of stiength. You have been working too hard; and 
besides, it will do you good to meet the people. Do go!’ 

A little more than an hour later he was on his way to the 
Dog Show, at which, in other days, he had been one of the 
principal exhibitors. A bout of ill health, combined with 
consequent diminution of earntngs, and a characterisdc 
habit of doing things on a more generous scale than his 
income justified, had led to a break up of his countr) home, 
with its big kennels and stabling, and a descent upon Lon- 
don in pursuit of economical living and increased earnings. 
Parting with the kennels and rhc»r inhabitants had been the 
severest wrench of all; and it is probable that, even in the 
mean little town flat, room would have been found for Tara, 
the welMoved mother of Irish Wolfhour^d heroes, but for 
the special circumstance that an excellent home had been 
offered for her in Devonshire. The ladv to whom Tara had, 
after long deliberations, been sold by the Master, had been 
extremely keen upon purchasing her, and, in aildition to 
offering a splendid home, had faithfully promised that in no 
circumstances whatever would she think of parting with 
Tara unless to the Master himself. 

He had been very much concerned about other matters 
and other troubles at die time, but when the actual morning 



of Tara^s departure had arrived, he had begun to feel very 
bad about it. The household gathered round to bid good-bye 
to the beautiful hound, and her Master himself took her to 
the station. When Tara was in the guard’s van she looked 
out through a barred window at her friend on the station 
platform, and he said afterwards that the situation exhausted 
every ounce of self-control h" possessed. He had an over- 
powering impulse even when the train was moving, to jump 
aboard and release Tara. 

But glowing reports were received of Tara’s happiness in 
her new home, with its extensive grounds and generous 
management; and, though Tara was never forgotten ~ one 
does not forget such a mother of heroes, when one has bred 
her and nursed hei through mortal illness her Master had 
ceased to grieve about her or to feel self-reproachful about 
having parted with her. 

Arrived in the great show building, he wandered up and 
down between the benches, pausing now and again to speak 
to an old acquaintance, human or canine, as the case might 
be. But this was the last day of the show, and the majority 
of the exhibitors were away. The place had a half-dismantled 
air about it. The Show was virtually over. Presently the 
Master found himself in a kind of outbuilding, where an 
auction sale of dogs was being held. There he sat down on a 
chair at the edge of the ring in which the dogs for sale were 
being led to and fro by attendants for inspection. 

After a while a young Irish Wolfhound was led into the 
ring for sale, and immediately monopolized the Master’s 
attention, for it was a dog of his own breeding, sold by him 
from the country home, Croft. He handled the dog with a 
deal of interest, and was expatiating upon its merits to a 
small group of possible buyers when he felt another dog 
nuzzling his arm and wrist from behind, where it was evi- 
dently held by a chain, for its muzzle was pressing hard 
under his cuff. But the Master was too much interested in 
examining the young hound then being offered for sale to 
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pay any attention to any other animal. In due course, how- 
ever, the young Wolfhound was sold and led away, and the 
auctioneer was heard to say : 

‘And now. ladies and gentlemen, wc come to lot number 
127. This magnificent bitch, whose show record I will read 
to you directly, is, as most of you are probably aware, by the 
famous Champion O’Leary. Come, come, man; let’s have 
that bitch m the iing, please.’ 

The auctioneer spoke sharply to an attendant who stood 
close to the Master’s seat tugging at a chain. The Master, 
who had been busy in conversation up till that moment, 
turned now to rcsfiond to the pressingly affectionate ad- 
vances of the unseen animal, whose cold muzzle he had felt 
at his wiist for some minutes past. 

‘Just push her out for me, sir, if you please,’ said 'ttie 
rebuked attendant, sulkily. ‘I can’t get her to budge from 
your chair. The brute’s as strong as a mule.’ 

‘Let me have the chain a minute,’ said the Master, as he 
rose from his chair. ‘1 expect vou’vc frightened the — Why — 
Tara I — Taia ~ dear — old - lady. Who the devil put this 
hound in here^'*’ 

‘Mrs Forsyth, the owner, put hci in,’ said a groom, who 
forced his way forward through the crowd. 

The Master wasted some mouients, but not many, in won- 
dering, disgusted expostulation, while fondling the head of 
poor Tara, who had stood erect with h r forepaws on his 
shoulders the instant he recognized her, her noble face all 
alight with gladness and love. Through ten acutely unhappy 
minutes she had nuzzled her friend’s hand, and gained 
never a hint of iccognition or response. I’hen the Master 
walked up to the auctioneer’s rostrum, followed by Tara, 
who, with no apparent effort, dragged h^^ sulky, puzzled 
attendant after her, paying not the slightest heed to his 
angry jerks at her collar. 

‘I’m sorry,’ said the auctioneer, after a few moments’ con- 
versation; ‘but I cannot possibly postpone the sale, can I? 1 
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iad my instructians direct from the owner, snd she should 
know. I am told the dog is positively to be sold, and - No, 
there is no reserve at all. Yes, certainly, I will take your 
cheque as deposit, if you will get it endorsed by the Show 
Secretary. But - very well, sir; no need to blame me about it. 
ril give you five minutes.’ 

Five minutes was not much of a respite, but the Master 
meant to make the most of it. See Tara put up and sold to a 
dealer in the ring, he felt he could not. The groom said Mrs 
Forsyth was in the tea-room, and there the Master sought 
her, with anger and anxiety in his eye; sought her un- 
availingly and in a frenzy of haste. To and fro he hurried 
through the huge, noisy show building. At one moment of 
his fruitless search he obtained a card from the Show Secre- 
tary stating that his cheque might be accepted; but even as 
he thanked the worried official for his confident e in an old 
exhibitor, he realized with bitterness that he could not by 
any stretch of fancy pretend that he was able to afford any- 
thing like the sort of price that Tax a would bring. Not a sign 
did he see of Mrs Forsvth, and at last a Kennel man in- 
formed him that he had seen Mrs Forsyth leaving the build- 
ing some time before. Almost despairing now, and conscious 
that the limit of time given him was passed, he hurried back 
to the auction-room, caught a glimpse of his beautiful Tara 
standing sorrowful and stately in the ring, head and tail 
both carried low, and heard a tall, clean-shaven man in a 
kennel-coat bid fort\-eight guineas for her, 

‘Forty-eight!’ echoed the auctioneer. ‘This magnificent 
Irish Wolfhound bitch, the darn of many winners and two 
champicjns, is positively going tor forty 

‘Forty-nine!’ cried the Master, with a tightening of his 
lips. 

And then he saw the mean, ferrety face of a well-known 
low-class dealer thrust forward from among the crowd. This 
dealer was notorious for keeping a large number of big 
Danes and Newfoundlands in the miserable backyard of a 
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cobbler's shop in ^hc East End of London* He had bead 
ordered out of show rings before that day for malpractices. 
He had never owned a Wolfhound, but he was a shrewd 
business judge of the value of dogs. He nodded to the 
auctioneer, and that gentleman nodded responsively before 
taking up his tale afresh. 

‘Fifty guineas onl) is offered for the celebrated Irish Wolf- 
hound Tara, b\ the famous Champion O’Leary. Fifty-one 
guineas - Thank yo«, sir. Fihy and one guineas is my last 
bid { jr 

The auctioneer babbled sertnelv on, and the Master fol- 
lowed his words, r<ithLr pale in the iacc m>w, for fifty-one 
guineas was a great deal more than he could afford to pay. 

The ferret faced dealer raised the price to fifty-three 
guineas, and the Mastci bit his hp and mide it fifty-four. 

‘May I sav hftv five for you, sii said the auctioneer to the 
clean shaven man in the kennel coit. 

‘If vou’ll just wait one moment, sii : I must just ask my — ’ 
The clean shaven man was edging his way towards the back 
of the crowd, vvheie several ladies and gentlemen were 
seated at a table )ust out of sight of the img. 

‘Time and tide and auctioneers wait foi no man, sir,’ con- 
tinued the auctioneer. ‘The hammer is very near to tailing, 
gentlemen The magnificent Iiioii W olfhound Tara is going 
for fifty-four guineas only, for nttv four gum - and one — 
Thank you^ sir’ — this to the fenet facei dealer - ‘at fifty- 
five guineas only, this noble animil is ing foi fif — Why, 
gentlemen, what has come ovei us this afternoon ? What am 
I to say for the g( ntleman who appeared to be recognized by 
this fine animal? Surely, sir, civility demands a little recog- 
nition of such touching devotion 

‘We’re nut dealing in personalities, sn,’ snapped the 
Master. ‘vSixl\ guineas F 

And then he turned on his heel ; this desperate bid being 
far more than he could alTord. The auctioneer smiled 
amiably. 
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‘As you say, sir, this is strict business; and all I am offered 
for this magnificent hound, gentlemen, is sixty guineas I But 
my instructions are to sell; and sell I must, whatever the 
figure.’ He raised his hammer. ‘At .sixty guineas, gent — and 
one. At sixty-one guineas, gentlemen; lot number 127 is 
going — a rare bargain for somebody — going! Thank you, 
sir! That’s a little better, genlemeni Seventy guineas I 
think you said, sir^’ - this to the man in the kennel-coat, 
who had returned from his visit to the back of the crowd. 

The ferret-faced dealer who had bid sixly-one guineas now 
turned his back on the ring; and, as he heard the cry of 
seventy guineas, the Master moved slowly forward among 
the crowd towards the door of the building. He dared not 
offer more, and he could not wait to see Tara led out of the 
ring by some .stranger. He paused a moment, without look- 
ing up, and heard the auctioneer’s ‘Going, going, gone!’ 
Then he walked to the cntranc e of the main hall, to escape 
from the scene of so grievinis a disappointment. 

Outside, in the main building, while moodily filling a 
pipe, the Master decided that, whatever happened, he must 
find out who had purchased Tara in order that he might put 
in a word for his old friend, and thereby, it might be, ensure 
more consideration for her in her new horn'*. There were 
one or two little whims and peculiarities of hers which he 
must explain. He looked along the dusty, littered hall, and, 
in the distance, saw an elderly lady leading an Irish Wolf- 
hound. A moment later, and he recognised the hound as 
Tara, and the lady as a good friend of his own, a kindly, 
wealthy Yorkshire wom.in who had bought two whelps 
from him before he left the country, and with whom he had 
corresponded since. Now she was walking directly towards 
him, leading Tara, and smiling and nodding to him. Just 
then the lady leaned forward and unsnapped Tara’s chain. 
In an instant, the great hound bounded forward to greet her 
well-loved friend, the Master, furiously nuzzling his hands, 
and finally standing erect to reach his face, a paw on either 
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shoulder, her soft eyes glistening, brimming over with 
canine love and delight. The man’s eyes v/erc not altogether 
dry, either, as he muttered and gro%vled aflFectionate non- 
sense into Tara’s silky ears. His heart swelled as he felt the 
tremulous excitement in the great hound’s limbs. 

‘You see, dear old Tara cannot be deceived; she knows 
her real friends,’ said the lady from Yorkshire, as she shook 
hands with the Master. ‘Please take her chain, and never 
give anyone else the right to handle it. You will allow me 
this pleasure, I am sure, if only because of the love I bear 
Tara’s son.’ (One of the whelps this lady had bought from 
him was a son of Tara.) ‘I know Mrs Forsyth quite well - 
a whimsical, fanciful little person, who takes up a new fad 
every month, and is apt to change her pets as often as hgr 
gloves. 1 could not possibly let a stranger buy the beautiful 
motlier of my Dhulert, ami it gives me so much real pleasure 
to be the means of biinging her to your hands again.’ 

This gocxi woman bowed her silvery head when the 
Master took her hand in his, because she had caught a 
glimpse ot what glistened in his eyes as he tried to give 
words to the gratitude that filled a heart already swelled by 
another emotion inspired b) Tara. 

They walked all the way home rfie Master and Tara: and 
twice they made ^considerable detours for the sake of spend- 
ing a few minutes in open spaces, where there was grass — 
smutty and soiled it is true, but grass — and comparative 
solitude. In those [ilaces they exchanged remarks, and Tara 
placed a little London mud on each of the Master’s shoul- 
ders, and he made curious noises in his throat, such as Tara 
had been wont to associate with early morning scampers in 
an upland orchard, after rabbits. 

At last they came to the ‘mansions’, aiiJ made a great 
show of creeping along close to the railing, and dodging 
quickly in at the entrance to avoid being overlooked from 
the windows above. As a matter of fact tenants of the flats 
in these buildings were not supposed to keep dogs at all, 
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while the idea of an Irish Wolfhound, thirty-two inches high 
at the shoulder But it was little the Master cared that 
night. The meeting between Tara and the Mistress of the 
Kennels was a spectacle which afforded him real )oy. The 
flat seemed ridiculously tiny when once Tara was inside it; 
but, like all her race, this mother of heroes was a niar\el of 
deftness, and could walk in and out of the Mistress's Iitde 
drawingroom without so much as brushing a l hair leg. 
There was great rejoicing in the little flat that night; and 
wonderiul planning, too 

And this was how T ira, the mother of heroes, returned to 
the friends who had witched over hei both and c irl) train- 
ing, and later mothcihood, with c\cry sort of loving care. 
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Chapter 2 


In the Beginning 

It was little that Tara, the Wolfhound, cared about lack of 
space, as long as she could stretch her great length along a 
hearthrug, with her long, horded mu//le resting on her 
friend's slippers, and gaze at him, while he sal at his work, 
through the forest of overhanging eyebrows which screened 
her soft, brown eyes And m any case, the next four months 
of hci life, after the happ) meeting at the Show which 
restored her to her old friend, were too full of changing 
happenings and varicD of scene and occupation to leave time 
for much consiek ration abouf tlic si/e of c]uaitcrs. 

For one thing, wms within a tew divs of the show that 
Tara was taken on a two di)s’ visit to a farm in Oxfordshire, 
where she nmwed her old acquaintance with one of the 
greatest aristocrats of her race, ( lumpion Dermot Asthore, 
the father of those great young hounds she had given to the 
woild during her iite. 

After that, something considerable seemed to happen 
pretty well e\cr\ da\ The Master spoke laughingly of the 
spring madness that was as quicksilver to his liccls, and of 
great profit to furniture removers He Idughed a good deal, 
and took 1 ara and the Misti css of the Kennels with him on 
quite a number of journeys from Victoria railwa\ station. 
Then there came a day of extraordinary confusion at the 
littk flat, when men with aprons stamped ihout and turned 
furniture upside down, and made foolish remarks about 
Tara, as she sat beside the writing-table gravely watching 
them. That night Tara slept in a lot'se box in the stable of a 
country inn, and in the early me^rning went out for a glorious 
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run on the Downs with the Master, who seemed to have 
grown younger since they left London. 

Within a very few days Tara and her friends had settled 
down comfortably in a new home. It was an oddly-shaped 
little house, full of unexpected angles and doors, and having 
a garden and orchard which straggled up the lower slope of 
one of the Downs. It had a stable, too, of a modest sort, and 
rather poky, but the coach house was admirable, light, airy, 
facing south-east, and having a new concrete floor, which 
the Master helped to lay with his own hands. The back half 
of this coach-house consisted of a slightly raised wooden 
dais; a very pleasant place for a Wolfhound to lie, when 
spring sunshine was flooding the coach-house. But Tara did 
not spend much of her time there, for between the stabling 
and the house there was a big wocxlen structure with a tiled 
roof, large as a gocxl-sized barn, but with an entrance like an 
ordinary house-door, and c omfortably matchboarded inside, 
like a wooden house. A pleasant old villager who was doing 
some work in the garden referred to this place at ‘th’ old 
parish r(x>m’, but tJic Master made it his own den, lining 
one of its sides with bexAs, and pictures of dogs and men, 
and fields and kennels. The actual house, for all its rambling 
shape, was small, and possibly this was why the Master 
chose to utilize this outside place as his den, and to fix a big 
stove in it for healing. Here, too, at one end, and just beyond 
the big writing-table, was a raised wooden dais or bed, like 
that in the coach-house, a good six feet square, with sides to 
it, perhaps six inches high. Tara watclied the making of this 
dais, and saw the master cover its floor with a kind of saw- 
dust that had a strong, pleasant smell, and then nail down a 
tightly stretched piece of old carpet over that, making alto- 
gether, as she thought, a very excellent bed. And as such 
Tara used it by night, but in the daytime she usually pre- 
ferred to stretch herself besi de t he writing-table, or on the 
rug by the door, where a pool of light 
and warmth on a fine Jj^fing. 
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Here it was that Tara took her meals, a dish of milk in the 
morning, with a little bread or biscuit, and the real meal of 
the day, the dinner, which the Mistress of the Kennels 
always prepared with her own hands- 

As time went the great hound tended to become less active. 
There were any number ot labbits on the Downs beyond the 
orchard, and at first, in her before-breakfast ramble with 
the Master, Tara used gieatly to enjoy running down one or 
two of these. But after a little time the Master seemed to 
make a point of discouraging this, even to the extent of 
resting a hand lightly upon Tara’s collar as she walked 
beside him; and grade all v, she herself lost inclination for 
the sport, except where greatly tempted, as by a rabbit’s 
jumping suddenly for its burrow close beside her. In. the 
afternoon, when Tara gcncrallv went out with the Mistress 
of the Kennels for a good long round, she wore a lead on her 
collar now, so that even sudden inspirations to galloping 
were checked in the bud, and a sedate gait was maintained 
always. Without troubling her head to think much about it, 
Tara had a generally contented teeling that these precautions 
were wise and good. The same prudent feeling influenced 
her in the matter of meals now. Though she frequently felt 
that she would mu^h rather ^ without her morning milk, 
she always lapp>ed it carefully up, and conscientiously 
swabbed the dish bright and dry with '^er great red tongue- 
She could not have explained, even to herself, just why she 
did these things; but subconsLious understanding and fore- 
knowledge play a large pan in a Wolfhound’s life, and so 
does subconscious memory and the inherited thing we call 
instinct. 

But it was not alone in such matter*^ as refraining from 
violent exercise, and the taking of food v/hether inclined tor 
it or not, that a sort of prescience guided beautiful Tara at 
this time in her new home beside the Sussex Downs. There 
came a morning when, as she strolled about the strip of 
shrubbery and orchard which lay between the stabling and 
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house, it occurred to her that it would be a good thing 
to dig a hole somewhere m the ground; the sort of hole or 
cave into which a great hound like herself could creep for 
shelter if need be; a cave in which she could live for a while. 
Tara did not know that the Master was watching her at this 
time; but he was, and there was a sympathetic and under- 
standing sort of smile on his face3 when Tara forced her 
way in between two large shrubs, and began excavating. 
The earth was soft and moist there, and Para’s powerful 
forefeet scooped it out in regular shovJfuls, for her hind 
feet to scatter in an earth) ram behind her She made a 
cavern as big as herself, and then divided the rest of the day 
between the beautiful big dais in the coach house, all dry, 
and sweet, and clem, and her fragi mt, ear{X"tcd great bed 
in ‘th’ old paiish room’ L>ing theic at hir ease, with one 
eye on the Master’s shoulder, where it showed round the 
side of his high topped writing table, Tara wondered 
vaguely why she haci troubled to dig ihat hole m the wet 
earth. But the Master knew all about it, and he seemed quite 
satisfied 

On the following day Tara giavclv inspected the hole she 
had dug, and decided that it was not altogether good So she 
went and dug another in a lalher moie secluded spot; and 
then came back and dozed etmifortably at tlie M ister’s feet 
while he wrote Liter on m the di) she strolled round the 
whole premises, and inspected carefully the various places in 
which, during tlic past week or so, she had buried large 
bones. The next da) found Tara extremely restless and 
rather unhappy She had an uneomfoiiable feeling that she 
had forgotten some important matter which required atten- 
tion. In her effort to recall what the thing could be that she 
had neglected, she dug two or three more holes, and finally, 
a thing she had never thought of doing before, took one of 
the Master’s slippers - always a singularly dear and com- 
forting piece of property to Tara - and buried it about two 
feet deep in a litde ditch. She felt vaguely ashamed about 
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this, though she had t\o idea that the Master had watched 
her taking the slipper away; but she could not bring herself 
to return the slipper, because of the hazy need she felt for 
laying up treasure. 

During the afternoon, Tara’s general uneasiness increased. 
She felt thoioughly uncomfortable and worried; convinced 
that she had forgotten some really important matter, and 
disinclined cither to go out or to stay in. Fifty times the 
Master opened and closed doors to suit her changing whims, 
until poor Tara felt quite ashamed of herself, tliough still 
quite unable to settle down. As a sort of savoury after 
dinner, the Master gave her some silky, warm olive oil; an 
odd thing to take, Tara thought, but upon the whole pleas- 
ing and comforting. Then, suddenly, and as she woke fis^m 
a doze of about ten seconds’ duration, Tara decided that it 
would be a good thing to tear a hole in the middle of the 
tight-stretched old carpet on her big bed. She got to work 
at once, pleased to think that she had remembered this little 
matter in good time, and was distinctly disappointed when 
the Master came and sat beside her on the edge of the bed 
and playfully held her paws, after gently lowering her into 
a lying position. 

While Tara was gradually ^irgctting her desire to tear 
the bed covciing, a cart stopped outside the house, and a 
whiff, the hint of an odour, drifted in through the open 
door of the den, and caused the great hound’s nose to wrinkle 
ominously. Next moment she gave a savage bark, deep, 
threatening, and sonorous, and sprang to her feet. She was 
not quite sure what ailed her, but she was conscious of an 
access of great anger, of passionate hostility. After soothing 
her, the Master carefully locked the door of the den, and 
then went round through the gateway leading to the fronf 
of tlie house, and took delivery of a large hamper from the 
station carrier. Then the Mistress of the Kennels came and 
sat in the Master’s den for perhaps half an hour, while 
he was busy down at the coach-house with the hamper, 
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and a lantern, and a dish of dog’s dinner of a milky, sloppy 
sort. 

That was a strange, eventful night in the den. All the 
country round was silent as the grave, and the air of the 
June night was soft and sweet as the petals of wild roses. 
The Mistress of the Kenii,<“Is was p>crsuaded into going to 
bed early, but the Master sat behind his big table, writing 
beneath a carefully shaded lamp, and rising quietl\ every 
now and again, to peer ovei the top of the high table in the 
direction of the big bed in the shadow, where Tara lay. 
Many things happened in tlie meantime, but it was )ust after 
the clock in the tower of the village church had struck the 
hour of one, that the Master was thrilled by a cry from Tara; 
the fifth he had heird during the past three and a half hours. 

He leaned forwird on his elbows, waiting ind listening. 
Tara had never hetrd of duty or selfcontiol Rut the 
moment of that cry of htrs was the onl\ moment she allowed 
for self consideration, or the play of her own inclinations. 
In the next moment she was busying he rs( If, with the most 
exquisite delicacy and precision, over the care of her latest 
offspring; the last latecomer in her new family of five. In 
that next instant, too, a weak, bleiting little cry, a voice that 
was not at all like Tara’s, smote picas, mtlv upon the ears 
of the Master, where he waited, peering watchfully from 
beside the deeply shaded lamp on his tabic 

It was then, just aftci the Master heard that little bleating 
cry which told of new life in the woi Id, that T ira, with 
infinite care and precaution, lowered her great bulk upon 
the bed in a coil — she had been standing — the centre of 
which was occupied by four glossy lush Wolfhound puppies, 
who had arrived respectively at ten, eleven, twelve, and half 
past twelve that night The four, then blindly gicnelling 
over the carpeted bed, were now perftedy sheltered in the 
still heaving hollow of their mother’s flank. These com- 
paratively world-worn pups had not arranged themselves 
conveniently in a cluster to receive their loving mother’s 
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caress. On the contrary, they were all groping in different 
directions at the moment in which Tara’s pain racked body 
was lowered to fest, and to shelter them But, while yet that 
great body hung over them in the act of descending, it had 
twisted and curved into the required lines, and a soft muzzle 
had thrust this puppy that way, and the other another way; 
the mothci’s soft, hlmy eyes missing nothing before her or 
behind One inch of miscalculation, and the life had been 
crus’ied out of one of those tiny creatures But pain brought 
no miscalculation for Tara 

One quick moscmcnl of her head satisfied the mother that 
her four firstborn were safe and well disposed. Immediately 
then, with never a thought of rest, her nose thrust the new- 
comer into position between her forepaws, and she pro- 
ceeded to administer the life giving and stimulating tongue- 
wash Ovci and over the little shapeless grc> form was 
tuined, cheeping ind bleating, until every crevice of its soft 
anatomy had come undei the vivifying sweep ot six inches 
of scarlet temgue, warm and tenderh rough Then the 
mother’s sensitive nose thrust and coaxed the little creature 
to its nesting place under her flink, whcie three sisters and 
a brother already nosed comphiningly among milk-swollcn 
dugs, quite indifferent to the rniug of an addition to their 
number. 

Then, and not till then, did the beai iful mother permit 
herself to draw a long breath of relief, ar i lower her massive 
head upon her torepaws A moment later, and a desire 
which overcame weariness impelled Tara to part her hot 
jaws, and glance in the diieclion of the shaded lamp. Not 
the least movement of hers escaped the Master, jnd in the 
moment of her glance, he came forward with a dish of fresh 
cold water in his hand The mother lapped, slowly, weakly, 
gratefully The man moved very gently and deftly before 
her, and no anxiety came into her brown eyes when he 
leaned forward to examine the litter at hex flank. 

‘There, there, pet; all right, my Tara girl,’ murmured the 
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man, as he stepped back softly to the tabic, to return a 
moment later with a dish of warm milk and water, which 
the slightly rested mother drank with eagerness, though the 
effort necessary for lapping m that constrained position, and 
without disturbing the little ones beside her, was far from 
pleasant. 

Ten minutes later the dam very gently changed her posi- 
tion, all idea of rest has mg left her now, and proceeded 
systematically to lick, first hu own swollen dugs, and then 
the little featureless faces of hci offspring, while the Master 
stood in tlie shadow of his table, watching and wailing. 
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Within another few minutes the five pups were immersed in 
the most important affair of life (from their point of view) 
and, with wriggling tails and tiny, heaving flanks, with im*- 
patient, out thrust, pink forefeet, wet faces, and gaping little 
jaws, weie nursing in a row like clockwork. 

The mother turned i pioud, filmy eye m the direction of 
her frund, the Mistei, ind allowed her massive head to fall 
on Its side, her whole gieat form outstretehed to leap the 
bcnei t of ) few more minutes of needed repose 

‘Go(x] gnl*’ whisp< red the Master ‘Five's a veiy good 
number I should ha\e been sc'^rry to sec a big litter, for Tara. 
And, anyhow, that last one, the grey, is alx)ut equal to any 
two 1 ever saw ’ 

The Mister 1 iv down to sleep prcscntlv, on the couch; 
and before mui) hcairs of the June diylight had passed, he 
had vmlicd his impressions of th if last born son of Tara’s 
a;i5 1 gre\ brindle, ind the bigg( st whelp or its ige thit he 
had ever seen boi purposes e>f icgislration in the books of 
the Kennel Club, the 1 ite comer was immediately christened 
by tb^ Mistress of the Kennels, under the name of Finn, in 
honour of the meniorv of the louiib (tntiiry wMrrior Finn, 
son of I'umill, lord of yio Irish Wolfhounds Finn was 
rlncf of King C ormae\ househoi i ard m istei of his hounds; 
for the most honoured counsdloi th U the incient Kings of 
Ireland h id ware m istcrs ol the hounds 

And this w IS the wav of th*" lush WolfL.oimd Finn’s entry 
into the world, at the end of the first houi of i June day, in 
the Master’s den beside he Sussex Downs Finn rested easily 
in the palm of the M istcr’s right hand when christened by 
the Mistress of the Kennels, for he was little biggT than a 
week old kitten But he was none the It s ^^inn, the lineal 
descendant of King C^oimac’s baiflc he'iLinds of 1,500 years 
ago; and it was said he had the makings of the biggest Wolf- 
hound ever bred. 
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Chapter 3 


The Foster-Mother 

Finn’s first adventure came to him when he was no more 
than about thirty seven hours old, and, of course, still blind 
as any bat. That being so, it may be taken that the grey 
whelp was not particularly interested. wStill, the event was im- 
portant, and probably affected the whole of Finn’s after life. 



Earlv on die second morning of his life, Finn was lying 
snugly asleep between his mother’s hmd-legs on the great 
bed at the stovc-end of the outside den When a litter of 
puppies are lying with their mother there is always one place 
which IS snugger, and in various ways rather better than 
any other place. You would have said that the little more or 
less shapeless, blind lump of gristle and skin that was Finn, 
at this stage, had no more intelligence or reasoning power 
than a potato; but from the very beginning, this best place 
had been exclusively occupied by him; and if while he slept 
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one o£ his wakeful brothers or sisters crawled over him and 
momentarily usurped his proud position, then, in the very 
moment of his awakening, that other puppy would be rolled 
backward, full of gurgling and futile protestation, and Finn 
would resume the picked place. Whatever was best in the 
way of warmth, and food, and comfort, that Finn obtained, 
even at this absurdly rudimentary stage, by superior weight, 
energy, and vitality. 

But Finn and the rest were sound asleep, and Tara was 
dozing with one brown eye uncovered, when the Master 
came into the den on that second morning and spoke in- 
vitingly to her. The great bitch rose slowly and with gentle 
caie, and Finn, with the other sucklings, rolled helplessly 
on his back, sleepily cheeping a puny remonstrance, thofrgh 
he had no idea what he wanted. Then, in his ridiculously 
masterful way, Finn grovellmgly burrowed under the other 
puppies, so that he might have the benefit of all their 
warmth, and was asleep again. Tara eyed the blind things 
for a moment with maternal solicitude, and then, seeing that 
all was well with them, followed the Master out into the 
bright, fresh sunshine of the stable-yard. 

‘Come and see the Mistress, old lady; come along and 
stretch yourself,’ said her friend. 

And s^> Tara strolled round the yard twice, and then across 
to the back-kitchen door, where, inside the house, she had 
some warm bread and milk with the Mispress of the Kennels. 
Tara lapped steadily and con.scientiously, but without much 
appetite. Suddenly, when the basin was about three-quarters 
empty, she realized with a start that the Master had left her. 
She gave one quick look to right and left, and then, the 
mother anxiety shining in her brown e^ she reached the 
outer door in a bound. 

‘Look out for Tara ! ’ cried the Mistress through the open 
window. And, ‘All right! I’m clear now. Let her in, will 
you*^’ answered the Master, from beyond the gate leading 
to the coach-house. 
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So the Mistress opened the house door, and in three cat- 
like bounds Tara reached the door of the den, and stood 
erect, her forepaws against the door, more than six feet 
above the ground. 

^Thcrc, there, pet; your children are all right, you see,’ 
said the Mistress, as she let Tara into the den. 

In a moment, lighter of toot than a terrier, for all that she 
weighed as much as an avera^rc man, Tara was in the midst 
of the big bed, where she saw her puppies bunched snugly 
and asleep. She looked up gratefully at the Mistress, as the 
roused pups (she h«id touched them with her nose) came 
mewing about her feet, and coiled down at once to nurse 

them, apparently unconscious of the fact that there were only 
four mouths to feed instead of five. One cannot say for cer- 
tain whether or not she missed Finn then. She licked the 
four assiduously while tht\ nursed; and, in any case, four 
gaping little mouths, and lour wriggling, helpless little 
bodies, represent a considerable claim upon a Wolfhound 
mother’s attention and strength: also, it may be, that if she 
did notice that the big grey whelp was missing, she was too 
wise and devoted a mother and nurse to allow herself to 
injure the remaining lour by fretting and worrying over 
matters beyond her immediate control. 

Having seen Tara comfortably settled down with her 
family of four, the Mistress hurried back to the house in 
time to see the Master unwrapping little Finn from a soft 
old blanket, and placing him caiefully in the midst of three 
puppies of perhaps half his si/e, m a hamper near the kitchen 
stove. Finn bleated rather languidly for two minutes m his 
new environment, and then, being very full of milk and 
very warm, forgot what the trouble was and fell asleep. The 
Master closed the lid of the hamper then, and said : 

‘FIl let them have a good two hours together there. Finn 
ought to assimilate the smell of the others pretty well by 

then. What do you diink of the foster 

‘Oh, I like her,” said the Mistress of the Kennels. ‘She 
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seems a nice affectionate little beast, and I think she has quite 
recovered from the effects of that awful journey. And I think 
she will be a good mother. She seems to have any amount of 
milk - more than is comfortable for her, poor little thing!! 

‘Yes; that’s exactly what I want. I want her to be uncom- 
fortably heavy for the time, and then she will be the less 
likely to resent Finn’s introduction.’ 

‘Then you have decided to put Finn to the foster-mother?’ 

‘Yes. You see, poor old Tara — well, she — ’ 

‘Yes, 1 know; she’s poor old Tara — spoiled darling!’ 

Th. Mastci chuckled. ‘Well, perhaps it is partly that. 
And, anyway she deserves it. The old girl has done a good 
share of pri/e winning, and nursing, and the rest of it. I 
think of her as a lady who has earned repose, particularly 
after - ’ 

‘Yes, 1 know; the illness, you mean.’ *■ 

‘Well, anyhc>w, I think four pups quite enough for her to 
nurse And, as .i matter of faci, I am nony too comfortable 
alxiut that. You know I have always believed that that awful 
bout of mammitis permanently afiected her; her heart, and 
- and other things, too. I am not at all sure that we may not 
have to take them all from her.’ 

‘Yes; I see.’ The Mistress of the Kennels was thoughtfully 
balancing on the tip of her forefinger a big wooden spoon, 
used in the mixing of Tara's m^uls. 'But why do you choose 
Finn for the foster?’ 

‘Well, now, that’s rather a nice point, md involves a con- 
viction of mine which I know )ou’ll i.-sent, because you 
rightly think Tara the perlection of all that a Wolfhound 
should be. A mongrd’s milk is far stronger, heartier food 
than the milk of so highly-bred a great lady as Tara. Tara 
gives the most aristocratic blood in the world; bur when you 
tome to food, the nourishment that is to build up bone and 
muscle, and hardy health - that’s different. Also, I only 
mean to give the foster this one pup, though I dare say she 
is capable of rearing two or three. Therefore that one pup 
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ought to do exceedingly well with her. Now Finn, as you 
see him, is the biggest pup I ever knew, and I want to give 
him every chance of growing into the biggest Irish Wolf- 
hound living. That’s wh) he is going to have this sheepdog 
foster all to his litdc self, and, unless Vm mistaken, you’ll 
find him in a week the fattest tub of a pup in all England ’ 
In about one hour from th it time, Finn woke among his 
strange bedfellows, and trampled all over them, in a vain 
and wrathful search for his mother’s dugs Then he bleated 
vigorously for three minutes; and then the warmth of that 
snug corner of the kitchen sent him off to sleep again 
Another hour passed, and when hinn woke this time one 
could tell from the furious lunges he made over the little 
bodies of his foster brothers thit he had arrived at a senous 
determination to let nothing stmd any longer between him- 
self and a good square meil Seseral times Finn quite 
thought he hid at length found a ten, and, in its infantile, 
impotent wav, the blind furv he displayed was quite terrible, 
when he discovered that he wis merely chewnng the muzzle 
of one of the other pups (^n one of these oceasions, Finn 
spluttered and swore so \chcmcntly that the effort com- 
pletely robbed him of what rudimentaiy sense of balance he 
had, and he rolled oscr on his back, leaving all his four pink 
feet wriggling m the air m<i passion of protest. 

It was in this undignified position that the Master 
presently found the grey whelp, and he chuckled as he 
picked up Finn, with two of the other pups, and wrapped 
them together in a warm blanket 7 he remaining puppy was 
handed over to the gardener and seen no more in that place; 
so it is safe to assume that this little creature’s life embraced 
no sorrows or disillusions The next thing Finn knew was 
that his gaping mouth, held open by the Master’s thumb and 
forefinger, was being pressed against a soft surface from 
which warm milk trickled Immediately his little hind-legs 
began to work like pistons, and his forepaws to knead and 
pound at the soft udder from which the milk was drawn. 
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Finn, with his two foster-brothers, was at the dugs of the 
foster-mother, a soft-eyed little sheepdog, then occupying a 
very comfortable corner of the big bed in the coach-house. 

The Master sat watchfully beside the sheep-dog. She was 
very glad to be eased of some of her superabundance of milk, 
and curved her clastic body forward to simplify matters for 
the pups. Then she began to lick the back and flank of the 
pup nearest her head; one of her own. The Master leaned 
forw ird. The foster’s sensitive nose passed over the back of 
the first pup to the wriggling tail of Fmn; and her big eyes 
hardened and looked queerly straight down her muzzle at 
the fat grey back of the stranger; a back twice as broad as 
thobC of her own pups. No warm tongue curled out over 
Finn’s lat back; but, instead, a nose made curiously har’Sh 
and uns\m[>athenr pushed him rlc ir a wav from the place he 
had s<-lected, alter spluttering hurried investigation, and 
out upon the straw of the bed 

Immcdicuclv then, and <dmost belore P’inn's sticky mouth 
could open in a bleat nf protest, the Maslei’s hand had re- 
turned him to the warm dugs. Again came the harsh, sus- 
picious nose of the foster about Finn’s tail, and this time ik 
low gn^wl tollowed the resentful snilf. 

Hut, though Finn instinctivci , wriggled his hindquarters 
from under that cold muzzle, his mouth and forefeet vigor- 
ously pursued their business: and, before he threatened bite 
came, the Master’s hand (a firm one, and soothing to dog 
people) had caressingly pressed tlie foster’s head back upon 
the straw, and held it th<“re. 

His hand continued to rest on the sheepdog’s neck or 
head, till the three pups were comfortably full, and the foster 
herself was comF»rtably eased of her boui‘^T"»ns milk-supply. 
Then, gently, he removed his hand and the foster proceeded 
to lick her own two pups with exemplary diligence. She 
refrained from taking any active steps against the big grey 
pup, but she very pcnntedly ignored him. And when, in due 
course, Finn came galumphing about her neck, with all the 
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doddering insolence of the full-fed pup, she turned her head 
in the opposite direction with cool superciliousness, and ex- 
haled a long breath through her nose, as though she found 
the air offensive But the Master petted her, and gave her a 
little warm bread and milk Then he took the three puppies 
away in the warm bl.inkel ind handed one of them to some- 
one who waited outside the door of the back-kitchen Finn, 
with one sleepv foster-brother, was replaced in the hamper 
near the kitchen stove. 

A couple of hours later, die foster-mother began to worry, 
and to wish that hei puppies would come and take another 
meal At about the same time Finn and his diminutive com- 
panion in the hamper began to worry, and to wish that they 
could have another meal Ten minutes altci thu tluy were 
carried down to the coach hemse, and put to nurse ai^ain. 
While they fed vigorousH, the foster, ap[<aitntl\ by accident, 
touched Finn once or twKe with hei tongue, in process of 
licking her own pup, and she did not gi owl 

‘Good*’ said the Master, and he sit down on a barrel of 
disinfectant powder to lill a pifit 

Then both puppies begin to grovel and slide about the 
foster’s legs and Ixk1> , this being the natuial tiider of things 
for ver) young puppies to feed full, to grovel and wngglc, 
to sleep: and then to begin again it the beginning But for 
the complete comfort and well being of puppies at this age, 
certain maternal atn ntions, apart from the provision of 
nourishment, arc retjuisite. For sever il minutes the foster- 
mother plied her own offspring with cvciy good office, and 
severely ignored the rotund and would be pliyful Finn. 

The Master watched eloscl), but nothing happened, save 
that the bitch ostentatiously closed her eyes. Then instinct 
moved again, strongly, in shapeless little Finn, and he 
Straddled the fostei’s nose, so that his round stomach pressed 
on her nostnls There he wriggled helplessly. Then a curious 
thing happened, while the Mastei leaned forward, prepared 
to snatch the pup fiom danger. The sheepdog emitted a low, 
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angry growl, which filled Finn with unco iprehcndmg fear, 
and toppled him over on hi^ tat back. But, even wliile she 
growled, maternity asserted its claim strongly in the kindly 
heart of this soft-eyed sheepdog Finn did not know in the 
least what he wanted; but the wise hide sheepdog did; and, 
her growl ended, she rolled Finn into the rcquiied position 
with her nose, and gave him the In king and mgue-washing 
which his bodily comfort demanded, with quiet, conscien- 
tious thoroughness. When this was over, Finn, feeling eva 
so much more content, sidled back to a place beside the other 
pup, and in a minute the pair of them were fast asleep in the 
warm shelter of the foster’s flank. Then the Master laid 
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down his pipe, and bent forward to stroke and fondle the 
little sheepdog for two or three minutes, chatting with her, 
and establishing firmly the friendship already begun between 
them. And then, feeling quite safe in the matter, now that 
the foster had once licked Finn into comfort, he went away, 
and left the three togethei while he paid a visit to Tara. 

Next morning, while the foster-mother was being petted 
and ted in the garden someone removed her own little 
puppy from the bed, and when she returned to the coach- 
house, full of the contentment inspired by a good meal, 
exercise, and kindly petting, it was to find her bed occupied 
only by the big grey whelp Ihit she showed no more than 
momentarv surprise and uneasiness and within the minute 
was busilv eng igcd in gi\ mg Finn his morning tubbing and 
polishing, after which she disposed herself with great con- 
sideration in a position which made nursing an easy delight 
foi Finn, and enabled his assiduous foster mother to watch 
the unduhtions of his fat back, out of the tail of her left eye, 
while app irently sleeping 

The sturdy, kindly, plebeian sheepdog proved an admir- 
able foster mother, diligent, thorough, and forgetful of 
nothing It was particularly well for Finn that the sheepdog 
proved so sterling a soul; for, though he naturally knew and 
cared nothing about it all, Finn rccencd less attention dur- 
ing the next few days from tlu Master and the Mistress tlian 
they were wont to give their emine f unilics 

The Master’s doubts about Tara's health had been fully 
justified. Her puppies were thin and inclined to be ailing, 
and she herself was only just saved, by means of scrupulous 
caie and attention, and the use of drugs, from a severe ill- 
ness. Meantime, another foster was telegraphed for. and, an 
hour after this newcomer’s arii\al, one of Tara’s pups died. 
The Master had no time to be greatly concerned about this, 
because of his anxiety regarding Tara herself. He felt that 
another bout of the illness in which she had nearly lost her 
life in the early days would almost certainly be fatal, and 
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the steps he took to stave this off kept him very busy. In 
addition to this, a carpenter had to be set to work in a great 
hurry to put together a suitable bed for the new foster- 
mother in a shed in the orchard. Fortunately, the weather 
was very favourable, and the two puppies taken from Tara 
soon picked up their lost ground when they were established 
with their foster, an active, cross bred spaniel-retriever. 

But Finn in the coach house knew nothing of all this, 
Apari from anything else, he was still pcifectly blind; also, 
he had as miu h of the best kind of nourishment as he was 
capable c f abs(»rbing, and was watched over, and cared for, 
and ministered to by the loyal little sheepdog quite as scrupu- 
lously as a human baby is tended. She had only one whelp 
to Care for, and of that one she hirdly evei lost sight, even 
when sleeping. It the blind, foolish Finn wngglcd from her 
side in the middle ot the night, he ran no iisk of taking 
cold, for it the sheepdog did not see him, then her instinct 
woke her within the minute, and up she got to nose her 
erring infant back to sleep <uk1 s^armth and safety. 

On the evening of his tenth day m the world, Finn was 
still perfectly blind. His eyes as yet showed no signs of 
opening. This rather surprised the Master, when he looked 
in hclorc shutting up fcjr tht nigfit. i Ic was quite easy in his 
mind now about Tara, who was almost well again, to all 
appearances, and lay contcnudly in the c'm all day, having 
apparently forgotten, not only her illness, but its causes, and 
her puppies She was rathei listless and lackadaisical, but 
seemed to bt well content so that she could he within sight 
of the Master and dicam And now^ the M.ister was chatting 
with the sheepdog fostei, after haMng had a geod look at 
Finn, and before shutting up for the nighi. 

‘But perhaps it is well he is still blind, Kit your sake, old 
lady,’ said he to the foster. ‘He will hr a bit of a handful for 
you before you’ve done with him, I fancy. Never mind, 
little bitch; you must do youi best for Finn; for he’s a great 
pup.’ 
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And a great litde pup he assuredly was, to be sprawling 
across that little sheepdog’s sandy flank. He covered pretty 
nearly as much space as a whole litter of her own kind would 
have occupied. His pink pads looked monstrous now; his 
timbers were quite twice the thickness you would have cx- 
pecred; and his shapeless, abundantly nourished body was 
very ncarlv as broad at the haunch as it was long from neck 
to tail. His flat, black nose was remarkably broad, in spite 
of the unusual length of the black marked muzzle, and the 
Master, who had studied Wolfhound puppies very closely, 
seemed particul irl) pleased ab(njt this. Finn’s comers, so to 
say, were practically black His body, as a whole, was of a 
steely, bundle grey, but the centre oi the back of his tail and 
its tip were almost black, and so were his little podgy hocks, 
knees, muzzle, brows (if he could be said to have any) and 
the hair over his gnstlv shoulder hones 
The light of Finn’s twelfth dav on eirth had ilrcady filled 
the coach house through its ba( k windows when the sheep- 
dog stiired next mornirg lud yawned The slight sound and 
movement woke Finn, and aulomatically he burrowed 
vigorously after his breakf ist without an instant’s hesitation. 
Presently he emeiged with milk^ nose from the foster’s 
flanks, and meandered forth to be licked .md made comfort- 
able. The licking ended, the foster rose, and stepped off the 
bed to stretch her limbs Finn rolled rollick ingly over on his 
back, and then staggered up and on to his absurdl) large 
and spreading feet 1 hen he backed sideways imong the 
straw, like a crab. Then he died to rub one eye with one of 
his mushroom-like forc^feet, and, failing abjectly m »hat, fell 
plump on bis nose. Staggering to his feet again, Finn turned 
his face once towards the broad sunbeam that divided the 
coaeb'house in two parts fiom the side window; and then, 
as though tried beyond endurance, opened wide his jaws 
and bleated forth his fright and distress to the world, so 
that the patient little foster mother was obliged to cut her 
constitutional short, and hop back to bed, lolling a 
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solicitous tongue and making queer comforting noises in 
her throat. 

But for some several minutes the puppy absolutely refused 
to be comforted; and when the Master came in an hour or so 
later he understood at a glance what Finn’s trouble was, 
though the casual observer might well have thought there 
was no particular change in his c ircumslanccs. The fact was 
Finn had sustained a real shock, and his pertuibation about 
it lasted for nearly half an hour, alter which it letired, over- 
come by youthful curiosity. Finn h id suddenly awakened to 
the fact that he was no lonotr blind; he had stepped, at one 
uncertain stride, into a seeing life. 

He spent practically the whole of that day testing this 
new sense which had come to him with so gicat a shock. 
Foi instance, he found that it he crawled a certain distance 
from the toster in one direction, the air betorc him became 
whiter and whiter, until at last he stubbed hi<- toes and 
his nose against it And th it was his first acquaintance with 
w ills Then, when he crawled in mother direction, he came 
presently to a ledge several inches in height, and when, as 
the result ot really heuulcan clTorts, he had raised his fat 
bodv upon that ledge, the floor b<\i)nd jumped up and hit 
him very hard, and left him helpless as a turtle on its back, 
till the foster came and lifted him back to bed in her jaws. 
That was how he learned that it was not wnse for very small 
pups to climb over the edges of beds 

From this point onward, Finn’s progress was rapid. 
Whereas till now he had seemed little more than an append- 
age of the sheepdog fostci -mother, he now rapidly developed 
a personality, and a very masterful one, of his own. His eyes 
were idle only when he slept; and the same might have been 
said of every part of him. He grovelled most industriously 
during all his waking hours, until his podgy legs had hard- 
ened sufficiently to bear his weight - with many falls, of 
course - and then he began to scurry about on his feet. His 
usual style of progression at this period was to take from two 
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to four abrupt, jerky strides, rather with the air of a fussy 
and corpulent old gentleman who had to catch a train, and 
then to subside in a confused lump, on chest and nose, with 
tail waggling angrily in mid-air. This was not so annoying 
to the grey pup as one might suppose, because, though 
generally in a hurry, he always forgot his intended destina- 
tion by the time he had t^^ken three steps towards it, and 
therefore a sudden halt at (he fourth seemed reasonable 
enough, and quite an agreeable diversion. 

During the third werk of his life, the weather being very 
fine, Finn, with the other pups, was treated to long sun- 
baths in a little fenced-in square of gravel which was covered 
with deodorized sawdust. These sun-baths were extremely 
good for the pups, and provided pleasant periods of rest and 
relaxation for the foster mothers, who, though never allowed 
to see each other, were each within smelling distance of the 
pups, one upon one side and ()ne on the other. 

On Finn’s twcnlv-fii st morning he spent the better part of 
half an hour m the lap of the Mistress of the Kennels, learn- 
ing to lap warm milk and water. Fust ot all he learned to 
suck the milky tip of the Mistress’s little finger. Then, 
gradually, his nose was made to follow the little finger-tip 
into the milk; and, one way and another, he consumed dur- 
ing that first lesson about a tablespooiilul of milk. In the 
afternoon he was kept for fierhaps two and a halt hours from 
the foster-mother, and then he, with the other pups, made 
great progress in th<" art of lapping; though they were all 
glad to approach the feeding question in a more serious and 
practical manner on being returned to then foster-mothers. 
Still, they had learned something, and the succeeding lessons 
of each following day brought quick familial ity and facility. 
In fact, the trouble with Finn, after two or three days, was 
that, in his lusty eagerness for nourishment, he generally 
risked the suicide’s end by stumbling forward and plunging 
his whole face in the milk. 

Towards the end of the fourth week these lessons in lap- 
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ping became real meals, and the milk so consumed was 
always fortified with a thickening of some cereal rich in 
phosphates, besides minute doses of precipitated phosphate 
of lime, intended to stiffen the gristly leg-bones of these 
heavy pups, and increase bone development. The foster- 
mothers had been taking this, and communicating it in their 
milk, all along. 

On the morning which ended Finn’s fifth week in the 
world, all the pups were solemnly weighed in the kitchen 
scales, which were brought into the coach house for that 
purpose. The Master stood by with a notebook, and these 
are the weights he recorded : 


Fawn bitch . 
Grey bitch • 
Fawn d(^g . 
Finn . 


10 lb. 
11^4 lb. 

12 lb. ^ oz. 
14 lb. 4 oz. 


In other words, at the age of five weeks, and while still a 
suckling [)up, Finn weighed as much as some tull-grown 
prize winning fox terriers, and was similar to that breed 
when fully developed, in point of size , though not, of course, 
shapely or set. Aftci coiiespi>nding wnlh other breeders, the 
Master was confirmed in his already expressed conviction 
that, thus far, Finn was a maker and breaker of records. 

During the week following this waaghing Finn was only 
allowed tc> visit bis foster'inotber imcc, fi r half an hour or 
so, in each day. Hut the meah> he lapped irom a dish, in his 
own blundering way, included broth now^ as well as milky 
foods, and he still slept with the foster at night. During the 
next week - in fine, dry lulv weather all four f)uppies were 
gambolling together in the orchard, from six in the morning 
till six at night. 

A twig, a leaf, or a stone would be endowed with the attri- 
butes of some cunning and fierce quarry, to be stalked, run 
down, and finally torn in sunder with marvellous heroism, 
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with reckless, noisy valour. The sun shone warm and sweedy 
over all, there beside the immemorial Sussex Downs; life 
and the dry old earth were very, very good - if only one’s 
breath did not give out so soon, and one’s forelegs had not 
so annoyingly a trick of doubling up; and then - What was 
that rascally fawn pup rushing The Mistress, with the 
four little dishes and the big basin Another mcaP Here 
goesl Bother! I should certainly have reached her first, if 1 
hadn’t turned that somersault over the fawn pup! 

That was how it seemed to Finn, whose lite was one long, 
happv play and swagger at this time. But there were 
moments of a kind of seriousness, too, in which Finn had 
glimpses of real life That very night, or rather late after- 
noon, Finn diseo\cred that he could bark, more or less as 
grown-up dogs bark True, his first, second, and third barks 
proved too much tor his unstable equilibrium, and he rolled 
over on his side in emitting the noble sounds Rut the fourth 
time he leaned igamst the tabic leg und^r the oak tree, and 
on that occasion was ible to stand proudly to observe the 
paralysing effect of his performanee upon the others of his 
family, who sat round him on their podg) haunches in a 
respectfully wide circle, and mai veiled fearfully at his robust 
prowess They had all yapped before, but this deep, lesonant 
bark - full) one in thiec had no crack in il this was an 
achievement indeed After a while the grey bitch pup came 
and tentativelv chewed Finn’s backbone, with a vague idea 
that die sound came from there. 

When Finn was escorted - prancing drunkenly - to the 
coach-house that evening after his supper, the little sheep- 
dog within was just finishing her supper. Finn conceived 
the notion of showing his foster-mother what he could do, 
and accordingly swaggered unsteadily into the coach-house, 
delivering loud barks as he advanced, all up and down the 
scale. The litde sheepdog (less than twice Finn’s size now) 
raised her nose from the dish and barked angrily in good 
earnest. Finn rolled forward and sniffed in casual fashion at 
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her dish. Whereupon the foster growled at him quite fero- 
ciously, and shouldered the great whelp out of her way. The 
Master, who was looking on, nodded his head once or twice 
thoughtfully. 

‘Yes,’ he said, as Finn sidled off to the bed rather crest- 
fallen, ‘I think you may take that as your notice to quit, my 
son; that’s weaning You’ve been a good deal on your own 
lately, you know Well, 1 had meant this tor your last night 
as a baby, anyhow ’ 

An''^ that was the last Finn saw of any foster mother. That 
was the end of babyhwd and the beginning of childhood for 
Finn. 
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Chapter 4 


Youth B-side the Downs 

Finn did nor have more than one solitary night for the 
present. His great bed in the coac h house, which was twelve 
feet long by six feet broad, was shared the next night by the 
other three puppies, who had seen the last of their foster- 
mother that morning. They whimpered a little after the last 
night meal, when they found themselves bereft of maternal 
attention, and this ga^e Finn an opportunity lor indulg- 
ing in a certain amount of swagger on the strength of 
his prevuRis night’s <xpvrienee He had already adopted 
the air of a dog a^^customed to go Ivs own way and to 
sleep alone Thus from tlu \<.r) outset, lure as else- 
where, he gave his comi idcs to iinckrstmd that he was 
master, and that no one must piesume to trespass upon 
any quarter which he took up as his own. All day long 
the four puppies had the run of the slud in the orchaid, 
which was kept wide open. 11 a showxr of lain came, 
they were bustled into this pkue bv tfu. Mistress of the 
Kennels, and there most of their meals were served to 
them. 

At the age of five weeks F'inn weighed just over 14 lb. 
Sixteen days later he weighed 11 Ih. 2 oz. Cirowah at the 
rale of just half a pound w^cight pci dav requires a geK)d deal 
of wise feeding and care. At the age c^f twenty weeks Finn 
weighed 91*4 Pupjncs* legs are easily bowed and rarely 
straightened. Finn and his brother and sisters were never 
allowed on damp ground at this period. It was rarely that 
they were out of the sight of either the Master or the Mistress 
of the Kennels for more than half an hour at a time. As the 
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Master said, breeding champion Irish Wolfhounds is no light 
undertaking. 

But of these things Finn and his companions knew 
nothing To them life was the most delightfully haphazard 
affair, made up exclusively of playing, sleeping, and eating, 
with a liule occasional fighting and motk-fighting (over the 
huge bones which were placed at their disposal to serve the 
purpose of tooth brushes and tooth sharpeners) by way of 
diversion and excitement I’heir phv wms not at all unlike 
that of human cliildren They k>\ed to dig holes in the 
ground; to hide behind tree trunks and spring out upon one 
another with terrifying cues and pretended fierceness; all 
kinds of make bdiesc ap|_caled to them greatly, and to none 
of them more keenly th in to Finn, who liked to come gallop- 
ing down from the other end of the orchard to the old Ottk 
tree, flying exaggerated dangci signals, and making believe 
that he was pursued by a savage and remorseless enemy. 

One morning, vcr\ much to the unazement of the pups, 
the Master came strolling into "^hc orchard, followed by a 
huge cieiture of their own species, who walked with the 
slow and gracious dignitv of a gre it queen None of them 
guessed that this was Tara, their own mother, and Tara 
herself gave no sign of being ^ware that these were her own 
children After some iniimies i en.b irrassed, watchful un- 
certaintv, Finn, greatly dumg, ventured m step out from 
among his companions <ind ipproach Tai * closely enough to 
snitT wanlv at hei legs and l nl, his e'>wn t il hanging meekly 
on the ground the v^hilc Tara sniffed at him once with 
amiable indifference, and then turned her head the other 
way Two minutes later Finn had discovered that this great 
hound was perfectly w^cll meaning and kindly disposed, and 
that, his habit and nature being w^hat thev were, was suffi- 
cient to place him at once upon terms oi highly presump- 
tuous familiarity. Having watching their daring brother 
from a dist.ince so far, the other pups now took heart of 
grace, and were soc»n snifhng respectfully about Tara’s legs. 
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For a moment the mother of heroes felt, or pretended to feel, 
mere boredom; but as the Master turned away to look at 
some distant object ~ a diplomatic move upon his part this 
- Tara smiled broadly, stretched out her forelegs on the 
ground, exaedy as a cat will when about to play, and, again 
in cat-like fashion, began to spring about, around, and over 
the half fearful but wholly lelighted puppies. When the 
Master turned round again, the five of them, mother and 
four children, were m the midst of the wildest sort of frolic, 
and impudent Finn had actually reached the length of 
growling at his mother with theatiical savagery, and leaping 
at the loose skin about hci diroat with widely distended eyes 
and gaping jaws 

After this T ira spent most of her days in th^ orchard with 
the pups When tiud of their frivolity, she would retire to 
the roots of the oak tree and givt them to undci stand that 
they were not to bolhct hcT further, or she would leap the 
gate leading into the garden, leaving her offspring gaping 
admiringly u{)on its oidiarc^ suk, and stroll into the Master's 
den for an hour or so On one occ ision she opened a new 
vista of life before l-inn and the others At the higher end 
of the orchard, nearest to the open downs, there were a 
number of ribbit earths, and one morning, when the four 
pups were frolicsomely following Tara in that dircctK^n, an 
unwary rabbit allowed the dogs to get between himself and 
the earths To<i late the rabbit started up from the leaf he 
had been nibbling, and headed for his burrow ffara 
bounded forward ind cut off his retreat. Wheeling then at 
a tangent, the rabbit flew towards the far end of the orchard, 
where there was a gap in the fence Tara was after him like 
the wind, her puppies excitedly galloping in her wake, yap- 
ping with delight. Hall-way across the orchard Tara over- 
took the rabbit, and her great jaws closed upon the middle 
of Its body, smashing the spinal column and killing instan- 
taneously. A moment later and Finn was on the scene m a 
frenzy of excitement. Tara drew back, eyeing the dead rabbit 
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with lofty unconcern. Finn, on the other hand, endowed the 
poor dead little beast with the dangerous ferocity of a live 
tiger, and sprang upon it, snarling and growling desperately. 
Round and round his head he whirled the rabbit till his 
throat was half-choked with fur, and by that time the other 
puppies butted in, each snatching a hold where it could, and 
tugging valorously. Then it was that the Mastci arrived, 
attracted by the noise ot the youngsters’ yapping, and the 
pups saw no more of their victim. 

Bul this brought a new intticst into Finn's life, and much 
of his time now was spent in the ncighbouihood of the 
rabbit earths. Many gloiious runs Finn had after venture- 
some rabbits in that corner of the orchard, but he was not 
fleet enough as vet to catch them, and possiblv his jaws could 
hardly have managed th( killing in any cas^.. But even so, he 
experienced great jov in st liking, hunting, and King m wait. 

On a glorious mellow afUinoon in September, when the 
four pups, Captained as usual by Kmn, were having great fun 
with a hammock chair, from which they had managed to 
tear the canvas, the\ Icxikid up suddenly, and not without 
some sense of shame, to sec three people sti oiling into the 
orchard from the garden with Taia There was the Master 
and the Mistress ot the Kennels and a statelv, white haired 
lady, who fondle d Tara’s beautuul head a^ she walked. Tara 
was walking with great care and cleljcacv to make the fond- 
ling easy. She had no idea who the lad\ might be, but yet 
remembered having met her before upon more than one 
occasion. This was the lady from Yorkshire who had been 
the generous means of restoring Tara to the Master. She was 
staying now in Sussex for a few davs, and had been asked to 
come to the house beside the downs to see Tara’s ^^hildrcn. 

‘You have not disposed of any of them yO then?’ said the 
lady to the Master. 

‘Oh, no; I should not have thought of doing that until you 
had an opportunity of making your choice,’ he replied ‘That 
is a small return for youi gift of Tara he i self; but I should 
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like to think of your having one of this family, and it would 
make me unhappy if you were to deny me the opportunity 
of giving you your real choice. That was why I asked you to 
come today.’ 

The three were seated now, so that they might observe 
and admire the family at leisure 
‘That grey dog there is hinn When he was weighed 
yesterday he scaled nine pounds more than the biggest of the 
other three, and they are as big as any whelps of their age I 
have seen. That grey dog is going to be the biggevt Irish 
Wolfhound bicd in our time, in my opinion; and if you 
choose him he will do you credit He should be a great 
champion one day ’ 

‘It IS very, \ery good of \ou, and I shall be delighted, de- 
lighted to ha\e one of "I in s children ’ 

And then the visitv>r stopped, ga/ing tlnughtfully at the 
puppies Her kind heiit w i gojd deal moved, and she 
guessed more linn the M isUr ease hu credit for guessing, 
how mueh hope ind pride he hid ecntrtd on the icanng 
of Finn When the \isitor spoke ag nn, it was to say, slowly ; 

‘Finn IS quite splendid, there is neit a doubt of tint, and I 
can casiK believe he wdl do all th it \ou expect ot him But, 
if I may he quite frmk, whit 1 should reall) most lik*. would 
be to have a femile it I migh’- I should then feel that I neit 
only had one ol lara s children of this tamiK, hut also that 
1 had a possible future mother of heroes But ~ p( rhaps you 
want to keep botli females, or to dispose ol them otherwise^’ 
It was with an undcni ible thrill of pleasure that the Master 
hailed the unexpected chance of being able to keep Finn He 
had made up his mind that I inn would be chosen, and was 
quite prepared uid glad to make the sacrifice, but it was a 
notable sacrifice, and if the suiie end could be served with- 
out losing Finn, wh\ that was blithe news But honesty and 
real gratitude made him, impelled him, to point out to the 
visitor that she might never again have the opportunity of 
obtaining the kind ot hound that Finn would make. How- 
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ever, she stuck to her preference for a daughter, and so it 
was decided. 

A week later another visitor came, this time from Somer- 
set, and his choice fell upon a fawn dog, after half an hour 
spent in trying to tempt the Master to part with Finn. When 
this visitor, who was a famous breeder of Irish Wolfhounds, 
was leaving, with the fawn dog whelp in a travelling 
hamper, he said ; 

‘But, ically, I think you are mistaken, you know, about 
the gicy whelp He's a beauty, of touisr, or I shouldn’t want 
him; but I fancy you made a mistake not to accept that 
offer.’ 

So the fawn dog whelp went, and Finn stayed with the 
grev bitch pup, and Taia’s family was thus reduced to two. 
The Master said th a as he had sold only one puppy of tTie 
family so tar, he re ilh could not afford to keep Finn's sister; 
but, howcvei that might be, he kept her for the present, and 
now that iheic were (Mily two of the youngsters, thc\ began 
to live inc^re like gr(^wn hounds. As autumn advanced the 
pair were gradually given mon and moie in the way of 
grown-up privileges. Thev ^earned to come into the den with 
Tara, and to btha\t thcms(l\(s with discretion when there. 
They never saw such a thine; as a whip, but the Master spoke 
to them with all the sluip emphasis yf a growd when original 
canine sin tempted them to the chewing of news{)apers, or 
attempting to tear rugs Also, th( \ learned very much from 
Tara of the deportment and Jignily vv^hich becomes a Wolf- 
hound. In the latter part of November their meals were re- 
duced in number horn foui to three a day, and they were 
presented with green leather coil us with the MasttTs name 
engraved in brass. These were foi outdoor wear only, outside 
the doors of the home premises that is, an * with them came 
lessons in leading which iccjuired a goc^d deal of patience on 
the part of the Mistress of the Kennels, tor, after the first 
two lessons, which were given by the Master, much of the 
teaching work fell to her. 
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Early in the morning, as a general thing, the Master took 
Tara and the two youngsters out on the Downs, and these 
were altogether delightful experiences for Finn and his 
sister. It was on one of these occasions, and just after enter- 
ing his sixth month, that Finn tasted the joy and pride of 
his first kill. He had started with Tara after a rabbit which 
had scurried out from behind a little hillock no more than 
ten distant paces. The rabbit wheeled at a tangent from 
under Tara’s nose, and, as it headed down the <slope, was 
bound to cross Finn’s course. The grey whelp's heart swelled 
within him; his jaws dripped hot desire as he galloped. The 
fateful moment came, and the whelp sn/ed his prev pre- 
cisely as Tara would have seized it, a little behind the 
shoulders It was bad for the rabbit, because Finn was 
neither practised nor powerful enough to kill instantaneously 
as his mother would have done. But his \ehemenct in shak- 
ing was such that before Tara i cached his side the cjuariy 
was dead. Tara sniffed at the dead rabbit with the air of an 
official inspector of such mtitters, and then sat up on her 
haunches to indicate that she had no wish to interfere with 
her son’s prize. As for Finn, he was iiiKcrtain wfiat course 
to adopt. The rabbit was very thoroiiohH k lit cl; killed with 
a thoroughness which w^oiild have sufficed lor half a dozen 
rabbits. A number of obscure instincts were at work in 
Finn’s mind as he jerkily lickeci, and withdrew from, and 
nosed again at his first kill. In the main his instincts said, 
‘Tear and eat!’ Rut, as against that, he was not hungry. 
The Master believed in giMUg the dogs a snack before the 
morning run, and breakfast after it, because this prevents a 
dog being anxious to pisk up anv more or less edible tnfle 
of an undesirable kind that he may meet with; and, then, 
there were other instincts. It was Jong, very long, since 
Finn’s kind had been killers for eating purposes. Finn was 
, undecided in the matter. He certainly would have allowed 
no dog to take his quarry from him: but the matter was 
decided for him when the Master arrived on the scene and 
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picked up the rabbit by its hind legs. Finn jumped to catch it 
in his jaws; but the Master spoke with unmistakable de- 
cision when he bade Finn drop it, and there the matter 
ended, except as a proud and inspiring memory, and a 
ground for added swagger on Finn’s part. 

In the quiet cornci of Sussex, where Finn was born, it was 
the rarest thing for the Wolfhounds to meet another dog; 
but It did occur at times, and then it was odd to see how 
strong the instinct of their rue vtas in the whelps. They 
seemed to take it as a niattei of course that other dogs must 
be lesser crtaluics, and that is such thev wire to be treated 
with every sort ot i onrics\ p iticnc % md gcxid humour. Finn 
and his sister never made ad\ antes, but they would stand 
fK)litcly still while the stringer sniffed all round them. I^r 
pups in then first halt ve ir they were cxtraoi dinanly digni- 
fied. The ncjtKin of ipping or sn irling it a sir ingcr, human 
or brute, simpU ne\cr occurred to eirhei of them; never for 
an instant That there were ccitain ere iturcs whose part it 
was to he chased and killed seemed csident to Finn; but 
that there was my creited thing in the world to be feared, 
misuustcd, hated, oi snipped at, he did not believe. 
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Chapter 5 


The Ordeal of the Ring 

Finn’s first winter was a mild one, and it passed without his 
noticing anything rcm<irkahlc in climatic conditions But 
spring asserted itself notabi\ in his veins, and appeared to 
enter into a partnership with his liistv vcnith, and whole- 
some, generous scale ot Ining, to speed the young Wolf- 
hounds’s growth in wonderful style I ong, slow trots along 
the Sussex highways ind b\wa\s, behind the bic\cle of the 
Master or the Mistress, hardened Finn's round feet with- 
out ever overstraining his \oung legs, fiir the reason 
that the pace was always set with special reference to his 
capabilities. 

On the moining of his first birthday, Finn, with his sister 
Kathleen and T ira and the Master, walked down to the 
little local railway station and was weighed He weighed 
119 lb, exactly lb more than his sister, and 15 lb. 

less than his mother. With the standard pressed dowui upon 
his shoulder bones he stood wuthin an eighth of an inch of 
thirtv five inches in height (The height Wolfhounds is 
measured from the shoulder to the ground, not from the 
head ) It must be remembered th it ilthough some dogs reach 
their full development in one veai from biith, Irish Wolf- 
hounds arc not really fully deveioped before the end of the 
second yeir, though they may be said to attain their full 
height, and probably their full length, m about eighteen 
months. But he was a noble looking young hound, even 
on this day which, technically, saw the end ot his whelp- 
hood. 

And then came three more months ot Sussex downland 
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summer, the hunting of innumerable rabbits, out-of-door 
days which were fifteen hours long, and a steadily increasing 
amount of slow-read exercise, for which Finn was still forti- 
fied by three good meals a day, and those of the best that 
care and science could devise. In early October the Master 
devised a new game, toleiably amusing in its way, but rather 
lacking in point and excitement, Finn thought. A ring was 
marked out in the orchard by means of a few faggots being 
stuck into the giound at intervals, and in the centre of this 
ring the Mistress of the Kennels would take up her stand as 
a sort of director of ccremcmies. Then, sometimes with the 
assistance of the mjidscr% ini and the gardener, and some- 
times a couple of village lads, Tara and Kathleen and Finn 
would be led gravely round and round, and to and fro, Iff 
the Master, while all their movements were closely watched 
fn^m tht‘ ccntie of the riiig. At first Finn found this a good 
deal of a nuisance, because he disliked havdng a lead attached 
to his collar; his inelinuion svas to null against it sideways. 
Before him alwavs. however, he iiael the gracious example 
of his beautiful mother, who never did more than keep the 
lead nicely tight while she marched round, with her head 
well up, her tail hanging in a graceful sweeping curve, and 
hci wheile body radiantly exprec ’ve ot alertness. Gradually 
It was borne in upon Finn that these were matters which 
touched his reputation, his pride, his hrhef in himself; that 
he, Finn, was being observed and judged with regard to his 
appearance and deportment. At the end of a week he could 
march as sedately as Tara herself, or bound forward with 
the springy elasticity of a tiger cal at a touch of his flank 
from the Master’s hand; stand erect on his hind-feet, with 
one forepaw on the Master’s forefinger raised shoulder high; 
or fall to attention with hindc|uatteis well >et imt, forefeet 
even and forward, head up, and tail correctly curved, in the 
position of a tlioroughbrcd hackney at rest. It was great fun 
to find how easily commendation could be earned from the 
Master in tliis simple manner, for Finn never realized that 
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quite a number of hours of patient instruction and practice 
had been devoted to the attainment of this end. 

Then there came a mid October morning when, in place 
of the early scamper on the Downs, Finn and Kathleen were 
given a light breakfast a little before daylight arrived, and 
after that were treated to an I’nusually elaborate grooming. 
Finn had an exciting sense of imj^nding change and ad- 
venture, and even Tara seemed moved to a stately kind of 
restlessness whuh kept her pacing the den as though per- 
forming a minuet, insteid of sitting or lying at her ease. 
Tar i seemed to be \ good deal mo\td and excited when two 
bright nickel ch iins, with cjuccr little tin medals attached to 
them, were produced, and fitted on two new gic'en collars 
for Finn and Kathleen Finn and Kathleen had never seen 
dog chains before, and [nicl vcr\ little heed to them now 

Tan w<it(hcd thini wistfully is they all hied out of the 
stablevard gatewn to rlic kmcI, ind then with the phtlo 
soph\ born of honcnirc d age ind niationhood, returned to 
the den and liv down with her mu//lt on the Mister’s 
slippcis 

Finn WMS weighed on the stitiem platform thil morning, 
and turned the scale at j :;9 lb , with nine months still before 
him for ‘furnishing’ 

‘Of course, one his to reineinbci that not a single chance 
has been missed with Finn,’ siid the Master ‘His develop- 
ment IS {)robabl\ some months ahead of the .iverage hound 
of his age, but it is prett) good at dial, yes, I think it is pretty 
good.’ 

And then a trim came loanng into the station, and Finn 
and Kathleen, w'ho up nil now had only oecasionally seen 
trains from a distance, kwcicd their nils, and pulled back 
a little on lluir ch iins The Master had a pleasant way with 
people like railway guards, and this particular train had not 
very many people in it Accordingly the two young hounds 
presently found themselves in a passenger compartment, the 
door of which was locked. So chains w^rc removed, and 
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while Finn stood with his nose against the glass of one win- 
dow, Kathleen, facing the other way, had her nose against 
the opposite window. When the tram started, with a jerk, 
Finn had his first abrupt sensation of tra\el, and he did not 
like It at all It seemed to him tliat the ground was suddenly 
snatched from under him, and then he saw trees and posts 
ind houses flying btxiily past him He barked loudly at one 
little flying house, which so med ilmost to brush the win- 
dow ae^'^inst which his nose ind the Mistress of the 

Kennels laughul at him is she phecd i hand c iressingly on 
his neck Finn did not igim birk it a fl>ing house or tree; 
bur, though the whole t xp( ^ hmc inn r stc d him very much, 
he w is gre itlv piiz/led b\ some of the pfit norntna connected 
with thisi ulwu |outnty 

In due LOiirse but not before Finn hid become compara 
in< l\ bl ist is i tr ivellci, ind more thin i little vccaty of the 
whole thing th< ch iins we re put on iguii, md the hounds 
were lid out from th( tr »in into the niidsf of a crowd of 
stringe people finn had no idei that there were anything 
hke so minv people in the world is he found fircssmg about 
him now and ininv of them weie leading dogs on chiins 
Finn s attitude towiids these stnntre dog^ was ejiie of con- 
sidirible leservc He w is ver> st if nsc lous, rither like a 
young min from the country who suddenly and unex- 
pectedly found himself in the midst of some fxshioiiible 
crush in London 

New expencnccs were crowding thick ind fist upon Finn 
and K ithleen just now After rubbing shoulders with tins 
astonishing crow\l fe^r some minutes, the\ found themselves 
faee to fvee for the first time in their lives with a flight of 
steps True, they eaeh felt a soothing hand on their shoul- 
ders, a hand they kn< w and loved, but the thmg was discon- 
certing none the less At first glance these steps obviously 
called for small leaps and bounds is a mode of progression. 
And yet, when one took ever so small a leap, one’s nose 
inevitably came into sharp contact with the legs of strange 
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humans who climbed in front; a distinctly unpleasant ex- 
perience, because undignified, and implying a desire for 
familiarity which Finn b) no means felt. 

However, an end came to the steps at length, and then, 
after walking somt distance in the open road, and being 
allowed to run loose for a few minutes in a quiet street, full 
of strange, strong smells and a "uiious absence of air, Finn 
and Kathleen were \c<\ into i laigc building, bigger than the 
orchard at home, and ccmtaining, besides countless humans, 
all the dogs that ever were in all the world, all talking in 
cohere nils, and together At least, that was how i’^ struck 
Finn and KithUcn As a matnr u{ fa( t, there were some 
thousands of dogs in the Crvstal Palace that day, for it was 
the oj^ming day c>f the great annual Kc niK I (^lub Show; the 
biggest societ) event of the Vv.ai among clogs 

It is difhcult to c(mcoi\c prtciscH how great an ordeal it 
was for Finn and Kuhlecn to face, when the y were It d down 
the length of this great building to their own paiticular 
bench among the other Irish Woithounds, of whom there 
were some tlurty or forts {^lescut For iift\ \ irds or more 
they w liked down an aisle between double rows of benches, 
every yard of wliieh wms (H*.upied h\ teiricrs of one sort or 
another, all yipping uul bailing it the top their respec- 
tive rtgl^t<ls Fim^ and Kuhlcen, up nil that mianing, had 
ne\er been it close quarters with more tlim one dog at a 
time, and had Jie\er seen more thin about i dozen dogs 
outside their own luted altogether The noise of barking, 
the pungency and vaiiety of smells, and die eiowdcd mulli- 
plieitv of doggy personahtu s were ai first ovcrfxiwxring. and 
Finn and his sister walked with lowered tails, quick shifting 
eves, raised hackles, and twitching skin. Rut pride of race, 
and the self confidence whit^h goes with exceptional stiength, 
soon came to Finn's aid, and by the time he reached his own 
bench, his tail was earned high and nui/zle also, though he 
walked with unusual iigidity, and at heart was far from 
comfortable. 




Though the benches were continuous, the spa^e allotted to 
each dog was divided fic^m ihil of the next do^ b\ a strong 
galvanized iron network, and each dog’s chain was fastened 
to the back of his bench Finn h id his sister upon liis right, 
and (though he ncvci suspected it) his redoubtable sire, the 
great Champion Dei mol Asthore, on his left 
Heavy-coated, massive old Dermot Asthore look no more 
notice of Finn than of the rest of the show He wa$ 
supremely bored, and, being perfectly aware that the show 
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lasted three days, his immediate prospect disgusted him. 
,But Finn was not otherwise neglected The Mistress of the 
Kennels had a little camp-stool, and on this she sat midway 
between Finn and Kathleen Finn also had the Master’s 
handbag m his section of the ben<h; and that was rather 
nice and companionable Also, the Master himself seemed 
seldom to be far awa\ He flitte 1 to and fro, gt^nerallv m 
conversation with somebodv, 'ind ilwavs followed, for so 
long as he was in sight bv the h inn ind Kathleen In 

his hand he earned a yellow book which told him tlie names 
of every dog in all th u v isr isscmbl ^gc 
The Mistress of the Kennels wis studving a simihr book, 
and it Finn, whose muz/k it tins (im< wis just ibove her 
shoulder (Mild re ul, he would hivf seen th it she wis 
busy with th( Irish Vt'olfluHind action ot the eitilogiie 
This showed her that then we it threi sepir'tc lIisscs for 
Irish Woltliound dogs iiul three for hitehes of the *• tme 
breed - Ojxn, Linm uiel No\ue, with first, second, ind 
thud pn/cs to bt we>n in i kh ciiss I he Open clissts were 
for ill and m\ Irish WolthouneK of e leh s(\, the Limit 
classes were for siuh is hid ne>t prcviouslv wcui more than 
SIX first prizes, ind the Ncwice disse > ware for hounds that 
hid never won i (irst pn/e in an\ si ow 1 h«.rt w is also a 
Junior class h>r hounds t>f Kkh axes under tlie age of 
eighteen months In the Open dog eliss there appeared the 
names of no fewer thin two fulH fledged chimpioiis, and 
two other fiillv dcvclopeel hounds th it were lire id) within 
measurible reaeli of championship honours, besides several 
other Wolfhounds of high repute ind proved prowess as 
pnze winners at shows In the Open biteh class riiere was 
one champion entered, and four or five others of whom 
great things hid been predicted In the other classes it w is 
evident that competition would be brisk In the Limit class, 
for example, were sever il hounds well past maturity who 
had already won at other sbow^ as many as four and five 
first prizes The Novice classes included the names of some 
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extremely promising hounds, several of whom had already 
won second and thud prizes elsewhere. In the Junior class 
there were four other entries, besides those of Finn and 
Kathleen. But Finn and Kathleen h.id been boldly entered 
right through, in all classes for w'hich the\ were eligible. Old 
breeders who had not seen them smiled over the breeder’s 
enthusiasm in entering fifu en months-<'>ld youngsters in 
Open classes, where thev would meet old ehampions, whose 
very names carried great weight, both with the judges and 
the public 

Now and igun, however an old breeder, pissing leisurely 
along the benches, vould pnist when he had pissed Kath- 
leen, ind, liter i c|ujck gl ukc hick, return to Finn’s pLue, 
looking n[) his niimbei in the c itale>gue, and gi/ing at the 
voung hound with i i?ri\elv eaLul iling t ye ‘Fittecn months 
old I muttered one of thes^ ghncing to ind fio between his 
eitil(>£»ue incl linn 'H m^ B\ old Dermot - T ira Yes 
Finn Ah*’ And v) on d<^v\n the benches Pinn had i notion 
th It these men knew i gf)od <*eil flux h id n knowledgeable 
wa} with them Finn would hue obexul them readily. 
Th It WMs how the 11 minnei impiesse d him 

R> the time Finn had to some extent cxlnu^'ted the first 
novell) e»l his surroundings and wis e onie mpl iting the 
desirability of sleeping e>H some of ts efieels, the Master 
came along with something of a rush, thuns were iin 
snapped, ind Finn and his sister were t iken down bom the 
bench A number of other Wolfhounds were having the 
bench at the same time, and being led in the direction of a 
fenced m judging ring (square in shipc, by the way) it one 
end ot the building The dog Jisscs for Irish W oHhounds 
were about to be judged, and thi Mistress of the Kennels 
brought Kathleen ilong, though her sex Vv is not to be 
judged for some time, because she knew the youngster would 
be unhappy if left alone on the bench The Master was lead- 
ing Finn, and, before they entered the ring, he passed his 
hand sohcitousl) over the dog’s immature brows and beard 
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once or twice. The Mistress found a place for herself beside 
the rin^ with Kathleen, which not only gave her a good 
view of the judging, but also showed her plainly to all in 
the ring This was for Finn’s especial beneht And then the 
Master walked into the iing with Finn, md took up his 
place next to the ladv who led the grand old hound who had 
sired F'lnn (.himpion Dermot 

In the ccntic of tiu img, i ci^mpuiird by i busy steward 
with a she if of notes in his hind, ‘tood the Judge of Irish 
Wolfhounds, i mm giovsn gny white hnrtii indeed, in 
the study of dog folk No nun Inino could clitm to know 
more of In h W oUhoiinds th m ihis wluu h nred judge, who 
stood ui lh( ..entre of i r ng lormid bv all the gieatcst 
aristoci U" of tin histoiu breed 

‘Move tilt in iround } u ise he siid quietly ‘K((p them 
mOMUg IsflCtlv IS [H)Ssl[)U 

Finn u IS the t)iii\ lioiint* im th U iing untk j two ind i h ilf 
yens of igt md 1 ini w is ]i M uftcen months ( Id, i child 
among tlu i kn*)wl d^ed ic idci md thidtuns ot his rate 
One noticed it m tlie tonifuj i ive mgul iritv md Itgginess 
of his build III c iirud less fledi ihu tht oihcis w is far 
less set, in > vvoid the) hid fuinishcc^ anti I iiin hid not 
Tht Mi'vtuss oi the Kennels froin h< i pi i e K side the 
ring, noti^td *hese things md sighi d tor ihe soinng 
ambition winch hid ltd to the enuring ot this tyro in Open 
class 

‘Finn, bov^ sud she n in impussive, longdnwn wins 
per, as Finn pissed her pi ict 1 fie \oungster s eirs lifted, 
and his lint ruck uuved siipeil)!) is he lot^ked round it the 
Misti ess And )ust then the Master bent over him, whisper 
mg eltisc h< side his t ir c< rtnn nonsense woids which were 
assoeuted m I inn’ mind wilh eertiin events like rahhn 
hunting iiul r icing on the Downs 

‘Chu, ehu, ehu - u - 11 I inn J’ whispered the Mister 
And that was a nonsense woid connected with two things 
only the unexpected rising ot a rabbit ahead, and the new 
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game in which Finn had been led round a ring in the 
orchard at home. And, to be sure, theie was the Mistress of 
the Kennels looking on all the time, and Finn and the 
Master wilkmg round, and - 

And It was thus that Finn passed a Judge at a dog show 
for the first time It was thus that ht icali7<d that it was a 
show, that he, Finn, was being judged, compired with 
othtis of his kind I rom that moment I inn showed iht best 
that wis in him to show, with m iir is kinglv is that ol any 
of his w urior ariLtstors in t!u ancient davs when they were 
tilt friends irul dcfendcis of kings, the compinions in port 
of gre u ehicftuns When next linn approuh(d the Judge 
in the m ir^^h round, the Mister touched his 11 ink, and he lose 
up to his full towering height his lorcpiws higher than a 
min s Ik ul, ind tlu Mister pretended to rebuke him with 
''Down f inn’ Down, \ou rise iM But Finn knew well bv 
his te>ne ttiit ill wis w<ll md hi> own ip[)t ii nue must 
impo ing 1 ht Juelge, in the centre of the ring, chewed the 
end of his pencil ienectivel>, mel now ind agnn he sud, 
‘Thit wdl e^o think vouf to some exhibitor, and thit ex- 
hibitor withdrew from the ring with his hound, weaiing m 
eliboritelv issimud ui >i mdifiert nec or leluf, n^d feeling 
miieh lei! eingnn OeeasioniII\ tlic judge Wi^uld merely 
wave his hind for the sime purpose, with a nod to sc^me 
pirtieul ir exhibitor 

During iboui the fifth or sixth march lound the Judge 
waved his hand and iieidded to the M ister with a murmured 
lemark The Mister’s tiee fell, md, as he drew abreast of 
the 0 |XL.ning in the side of the ring, he moved out slowly with 
Finn To him then came a stewirei, fussily e>fficial was 
not te> withdraw from the ring ii appeared, but only to tike 
up his stand in one ^.orner of it with C^hd ^ ion Dermot 
Asi-hore, Champion Munster, ind i magnificent hound 
named Cormac The Judge wis miking notes on slips of 
paper now, and in another minute or Sii the ring was empty, 
save for the three hounds and Finn. 
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And now there came the most searching sort of examina- 
tion of these four Wolfhounds, who were drawn up in a 
row before the Judge. Teeth, eyes, claws, all were in turn 
closely scrutinized by the man who had weighed and studied 
such matters for the half of a century. Muscles and joints 
were carefully felt, and all iv a manner which no self- 
respecting hound could take option to. Then the four 
hounds must walk round once more in single file. Then they 
must run to and fro, singly. And, lastly, they must stand 
together to have the measuiing standard applied to their 
shoulders. ^ oung Finn was the last to come under the stan- 
dard; and tlu Judge measured him four limes ovei before he 
would admit himself correct in pronouncing Finn full 
thirty-five and <i quaiter inches at the shoulder: ‘And I may 
say, sir, the biggest hound I ever measured. Fifteen and a 
half months, \on sav ^ Remarkable, sir.’ And this Judge 
knew more about Irish Wolfhounds than any other man 
living. 

(>OTma( ’s master was told that he could stand aside, and a 
murmur went round the ring of spectators to the effect that 
Cormrie was the winner, Fhi'n Champion Munster was told 
to stand aside, and the cr(»wd placed him second. And then 
the Judge spent hve refiective minutes in [londtiirig over 
Champion Dermot AstJiore, the most fainous Irish Wolf- 
hound of his day, and \oung Finn, Ins son, and the son of 
beautiful Tara, The crowd wondered which of these two 
was to have thircj prize, the celebrated old champion or 
the tyro. 

At last the Judge drew back, saying: ‘That will do, thank 

you!’ 

The crowd surged round the notice-board. Excitement ran 
high now, for this wms the most important Wolfhc^und class 
of the whole show, and the stewards were approaching the 
board to pin up the winning numbers. The Master glanced 
across at the Mistress of the Kennels, and stooped then to 
fondle Finn’s ears, and murmur nonsense words to him. 
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Then he, too, pressed forward to the notice-board, and read 
the awards, thus' 


ist 

No 

247 

2nd 

No 

248 

3rd . 

No 

2')1 

VHC 

No 


HC 

No 

25() 


Not d innjj to be cjiutc ctrtiin, the. Mister dicw out the 
little mcchl fiom btsidc 1 inn s coll ii, md vl id lann on it 
binn’s numhci ^47 Bn this sln^]e jiid^cirKiu, then Finn 
wis declared v\ inner ol the ( pen el iss ior lush W olfhound 
dogs, ind thil m< int thu, unless 1 bitch could be lound to 
b( It him, F inn ilse' won the ( hilicngc Shield foi best lush 
Wolfhound in thi Show ( Fnnipion Dtrrnot Astiuire, his 
sire, c imc second ( h mifiiop Munster rluid Coimic \crv 
highly commended, me! 1 dog i tiled Ptlriek highly tom- 
mended 

A rmimcnt liur the Misuess of the Kennels wts tn pos- 
session oi th( grt It news and her nms were ibctut linn's 
neck, while linn nosed the moment ml) ntglceted Kath 
Iceri’s mii/zle 

‘You grt It, beautiful F mn do v< i know you iie first ^ Do 
you know vob\( he iten til the eh mpions''’ she stid And 
binn nu//leel her shoulder ind wetiidcrfd v hv sIk wts in 
any doubt ibout his recognition of a thing so ohvienis But it 
was a \ci> great triumph all the same, the greatest tiuimph 
that had ever fallen to t breeder of Irish Wolfhounds, as 
some ot those who hastened to congialulitc the Mastti now 
were careful to point out 

‘For a fifteen month'’ novice, von knov, tgainst two 
champions ind a hound like k ormae wor leifuF’ they 
said. But all were agreed that Finn justified the awaid ‘He’s 
the tallest hound in the breed, now, said the Judge, as he 
passed that wav, and lingered to piss his hand over Finn’s 
shoulder, ‘and he will be the biggest and finest i£ he lives; 
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distinctly finest Irish Wolfliound I have ever handled, 
and - I’ve handled most of them.’ Higher tribute fil^om such 
a Judge no dog could ( arn. 

In the Limit and Novice classes Finn was awarded first 
place as a matter of course. Theic was noihinj^ there to beat 
him. And then came the judging of the bitch classes, in 
which Kathleen did c\tr loidinarilv well for so young a 
hound She won thud pri/c in the Open class, second m the 
Limit, and fust in the Novice Arul then four other voting 
hounds filed into the iing with Finn and Kathleen to be 
judgtd in tJic Junior cl iss TIjc other four voting hounds 
were of a \erv g(»r)(l sor*-, hut thes h ui not tlie de\elopmcnt, 
the bone, miisdc md stitiire of Finn and Kuhlcrn, and 
there w ts not mudi hesitation in the decision which placed 
Finn lust, Kathleen second, and i voiingster ( died Cun- 
nem ir i thtid 

And tJicn rirui h k 1 to h< indited be side the winner in the 
Open cl,*ss foi bite Iks, to dcci<U who should Iv ^ivcn the 
Challenge Shield tr^i th* best lush Wolfhound in the Show. 
And this was a ttsk which irKe^ the white haired Judge’s 
patience for a long lime The teniilc wjs (''Inmfnon LaJv 
Iseuir of I cinsfei, and one ot the most he intifiil hounds of 
hcrsexcvei seen She was hilh mitured, ind liei leputuion 
was worldwide }iKle<cl on ‘[Joints, as bitce^crs sav, she 
WMs verv nt u to pcifcetion Teehnuallv, it was diflieiilt to 
find fault in her, unless th t she wis .1 shade too straight- in 
her hocks, a fault ihu often goew with prtMt stature in a 
hound fhnri’s hocks were curve 0 like* an Arab stallion’s, 
spnngv as t cat’s I’he Judge tested the iw^o hounds side by 
side, ag^ln .ind again, ind in c\cr> wav he could think of, 
but without ce)ming to a decision between them At last, 
after passing his hind down the hocks of the I ady Iseult, he 
asked that they might both be iiin, quie kly as possible, while 
led. That seemed to guide him a good deal But it was clear 
that the conscientious old Judge and breeder was not yet 
fully satisfied. Finally, he had the opening to the nngs 
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closed, and a hurdle brought in. Then the Lady heiilt was 
irnited to run at and leap the huidlc She did so, and with a 
good grace, letuniing docilcK enough to her mister Then 
the Master loosed Finn, md the Mistress of the K( ntiels 
railed him from the far side the ring Finn b >undcd for- 
ward with the eljstRit\ ot a cat, ind cleirtd the hurdle with 
a perfect spring and fully two Utt to spue 'i he judge 
stroked his impend, 1 ud a hand on the shoulders ot both 
hounds, md snd 

‘The )oung de^g ha^ it >- the tmest hound I ever aaw P 


p.w -3 
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Chapter 6 


Revelations 

It is the custoin -it ihjg shows for the authorities to distribute 
ccrtifujlcs on solonrcd t.udboard all iht awards made by 
the jud^t s. At this sluw of hinn’s great triumph, first piize 
cauls wt re all blue, ntond pn/e cards red, and third piize 
cards \el]ow So it fell out that soon after the judging of 
Wolflionnd^ was over, two ud cards and two blue C8rds 
were fixed ovir Kathleen's bendi, and tht Mistress of the 
Kenntls lavished ctinsiderablc attention upon her, lest she 
should Ik niovul to y iloiisv of Finn The decoiation of the 
wirework ove» F'lnirs heruh was most strikini* 

Fust, there WMe four b\ui fust pri/e caids, for his sen- 
sational win in Open, I irnu, Novice, and Junior classes. 
Then there w is <i v( rv h indsimie t ird with ribbons attached, 
signif\ing that Funn had won the Ch ilk nge Shield foi tlie 
best liish Wolfhound in the Show And then ifierc were two 
otluT blue caids idling that Finn had won two sfHreial 
prizes, one, a medal oHcrtd b\ a member of the Irish Wolf- 
hound C'lub loi tin best hound at the Show hied bv its 
cxhibiioi , and another, of two guineas, offered by a well- 
known lush sportsman for the biggest Insh Wolfhound in 
the Show. And so Finn sat in state beneath a sort of dome 
consisting of no tewei than seven trophies. 

Ills numerous trophies won him much attention, even 
from the large maionty who were ignorant of his great 
technical claims to fame. There was alw^ays a littF group 
in float of Finn’s bench, and those of his admirers who had 
claims upon the Master - besides many who had none - were 
continually begging that he should be taken down from the 
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bench, so that they ntight admire his full stature Then 
there were newspaper men with cameras and notebooks; 
and there were dealers with cheque bcxiks But these were 
given no sort of encouragement by the Master Finn re- 
ceived as much attention in the evening papers that day as 
an) leader of human society Ht was conscious of more of 
this than you might suf>[X)se, tvm though he could not read 
newspapers but the dung he was most keenly conscious of 
was the fict that he had man igcd gre itl\ to p^c isc the Master 
and the Mistress of the Kennels Finn h It happ) ind proud 
about this, but, although he was tikcn down from the bench 
several times and led into out of the svay corners where his 
chain rould be rcmo\cd ind he w is ible to stretch his limbs, 
still, he bceimt pretty thoroughl) tired of llu publicity and*» 
racket of the Dog Shem before he wis led out of tlic building 
at ten o'clock that night, with Kathleen, by the Master The 
Mistress had gon« home to Tin, e irlv m the evening, but 
the Master wis slccT)ing in loeigmcs nc ir the Palace, which 
he hid engiged on the <leir unde rst Hiding th it he was 
allowed to bring the W olf hounds thtie with him Finn had 
not realized is yet thil one of the penalties of the fame that 
he had won In in the t ict that he wis obliged to spend 
another two whole di\s in the shovs building 
On the evening oi the second dn of the Show, while the 
Master was engiged in conversition it sorpp distance from 
Finn's bench, the young hounds from the cottage by the 
Downs received a visit from a man who showed tlie utmost 
admiration for them, and partRulail), of ceiursc, foi Finn. 
This man, whose appearance rather reminded Finn of one 
whom he had hcaid referred to as the gamekeeper, dc>wn in 
Sussex, looked up Finn’s name ind ancest^T-y m the show 
catalogue, and gave [larticular heed to die t»ne display of 
prize cards over his head He fondled Finn for several 
minutes, and Finn knew by the v irious smells which hung 
about the man dial he was accustomed to mixing a good 
deal with dog folk. Before turning away, this friendly and 
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admiring man presented Finn with a small piece of meat 
which he took from a paper-bag m one of his pockets; and, 
of all the meat that Finn had ever tasted, this piece had the 
most fascinating smell and the most piovocativcly exciting 
and pleasing flavour. He meditated over this piece of meat 
for quite a long time, and whci . during the last afternoon 
of the Show, the frundlv stranger appeared before him 
again, Finn welcomal the man eflusively, and, with nose 
and paw, plainly asked for stime moie of that fascinating 
meat The mm thucUed, and rubbed the backs of Finn’s 
cars in an alfcctionatt m inner for several minutes What 
Finn found more to the f>oint was th it, before leaving, the 
man did present him with another small section of this 
delu i<)us meat with the ^ »scin iting smell 

Bv [>»vrneiif of i vmall fee the JVkisttr was tn ibh d to take 
Finn md Kithkcn iw ly from the Show much t irlitr on 
that rv( ning than lx fnre, and a few hours 1 iter the> were all 
three hnne wekomed at Ixmic b\ the' Mistress of the Ken- 
nels and Tara The three hounds dined sumptuously, and in 
a row, while the Mister md Mistress sit before them fight- 
ing thcMi battles ovei ig iin mel discussing their tniimfih m 
the sht)w iing Then, the night being hiu, the three were 
alleiweel to w mdcT out into the enth ird foi a c:jii liter of an 
hour oi so before going U) bed 1 he Master umuntd m his 
den talking 

Dircvtly T ira rca<.h(d the orchird she b irked out loud, 
•Who’s iheic^' - an unmistakable sort of bark one would 
have thought But the M<ister was prettv thoroughly tired, 
and, perhafis, the fa< t th it he was chatting with the Mistress 
prevented his understanding Tan’s bark At all events, he 
paid no heed to it Tara promptly trotted across to the gate 
between the orchard and the open down, followed closely 
by Finn and Kathleen. There, much to Finn’s delight, they 
found the friendly stranger of the Show. Tara eyed the man 
with hautemr, as one whose acquaintance she had not made. 
Finn, with lively recollections of the peculiarly savoury meat 
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which the stranger dealt in, placed his forepaws on the top 
of the gate, and lolled his tongue at the man in friendly 
greeting. The man gave Finn a provokingly tiny fragment 
of the savoury meat, and rubbed the young hound’s ears in 
the coaxing way he had. Then he stepped back a pace or 
two, and prcxluced a large piece of the meat. 

‘Here, boy! Here, Finn! Jump, then, Finn!’ The gate 
was less than five feet high, and the seductive odour of this 
peculiar meat floated just beyond it in the still night air. 
Finn drew back a pace or two, and tlien, with a beautiful 
spring, cleared the gate easily. While giving Finn the piece 
of meat he had been holding, the man slipped a swiv'^el on to 
the ring of the handsome green collar, and attached to the 
swivel there was a strong leather lead. The man moved on 
slowly, with another piece of meat in his hand, and Finn 
paced with him, willingly enough. When Finn had finished 
the next piece of meat he was a hundred yards away from 
the orchard. He looked back then, and an uncomfortable 
thrill passed through his young heart; it was a vague thrill, 
conveying no definite fear or im(iressiori to his mind. Still, 
it was uncomfortable. He had half a mind to go back and 
rejoin Tara and Kathleen, and so, tentatively, he halted. If 
the frieudly stranger had tiied to force Finn then, there 
would have been iioublc. But he did not. Instead, he bent 
down and played with Finn’s cars, and then brought 
another piece of meat out of his pocket. Holding this out he 
moved on again; and the dog followed, forgetful now of his 
momentary thrill of discomfort. After all, he thought, 
vaguely, very likely this unaccustomed night walk was all 
part of the Show" and its many novel cxp^Tiences. Tb^'Tc had 
been night walks at the end of each show day. When Finn 
had had another morsel of the meat, the frimdly stranger 
put another collar on his neck, and removed the green one. 
Then he began to trot, and Finn trotted with him, quite 
contentedly. Finn was always glad to run. 

So the two trotted for miles, through the mild still October 
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night, the man breathing heavijy. Once something made 
Finn pause suddenly; and the pause let him into a secret. 
The collar he was wearing now was different from any other 
he had known in his short life. If you pulled against it, it 
slipped round )our throat so tightly as to stop your breathing 
instantly and absolutely. The only thing to do was to go the 
way the collar and lr<id pulled, tf.cn, immediately, the pres- 
sure relaxed. It was a collar that had to be obeyed, that was 
evident. 

After a time, P'inn and the stranger came to a little town, 
and walked into tlie yaid of an inn. There another man met 
them, to whom Fnin’s fii< nd said, hnrnedlv: ‘Til Walk on. 
You drive with the t ait after me. Don't stop till you’re clear 
of the village ' 

And then Finn followed his leader out of the yard, and 
through the quut little village to the o[h n country btyond. 
But bv this time Finn wis licginning to fed that the night 
walk had been j^ilonged fai enough. There w.is no sign of 
any more of the aiomatK meat coming Ins wav, and he had 
given up asking fc»r it, and nosing the man's pocket. He 
thought he would like to turn now, and get back to Kath- 
leen and Tara and the MasUT. 

Acxordmgl), Finn a^ked Ins leader to scop, and, finding 
that the man t<xjk no noluc, he ask(d agaui, through Ins 
nose, and urgently. The man paid not the slightest heed to 
this, and that rather angered b'lnn, who was not accustomed 
to being ignored; so he planted Ins forefeet firmlv, and 
stopped dead. As the lead tightened, the slip-collar pressed 
painfully on Finn’s throat; but he felr that the rime had 
arrived to bring this excursion to an end, and so steeled 
himself to ignore this piessure. 

The man now gave a powerful tug at the leather lead, and 
at that the pressure of the slip-collar forced Finn's tongue 
out between his teeth. This was really painful, hut it was 
clear in Finn's mind that he must go home, so he remained 
straining backward. 
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‘Come on 'ere, ye brute ! ’ growled the man savagely, and, 
with a vicious jerk at the lead, he took a step to one side, and 
then kicked Finn on the hindquarters as hard as he could. 
That was the first real blow Finn had ever received, and it 
taught him quite a lot. Up till this point it had not occurred 
to him for a moment that the i>ian entertained any other 
than kindly, friendly feelings for him. He had never ex- 
perienced any other sort of attitude. I3iit this savage kick was 
a revelation to him. Also, it hurt. Finn turned in his tracks 
and plunged forward in the direction from which they had 
come with such sudden strength that he almost dragged the 
lead from the man’s strong hand, and would undoubtedly 
have freed himself, but for the slip-collar. As it was, the 
sudden jerk nearly throttled Finn, and brought him rolling 
on his back with all four feet m the air. Before he could rise 
again, the man [\ad planted two ferocious kicks on his ribs; 
and Finn was thankful then to draw a free breath by moving 
towards his persecutor, so as to slacken the pressure on the 
lead. 

Just then the dim, smoky lights of a cart appeared at the 
bend in the road, twenty yards aw.iy, in the direction of tlie 
village. 

‘That you, eried the man who held Finn, and an 

affirmative answer re.ichecl him from the carl. ‘Come on, 
tJicn, and let's get this stubborn bea.st into the cart.’ He gave 
a savage jerk at Finn’s slip-collar as he S[>oke, and once mcore 
his nailed boot crashed against the bewildered Wolfhound’s 
ribs. The man had an itch of anger and brutality upon him 
by this time. Finn leaped sidewavs with a quick gasp as the 
man’s bcKJt struck him and the cruel collar tightened; and at 
this sharp movement of his great body, there in the middle 
of the road, the ]:K)ny shied violently, just as it was being 
drawn in to a standstill; the cart swerved sharply into the 
hedge, and a cracking sound betrayed the breaking of a 
shaft. 

This was the finishing touch required to round off the 
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naturally vicious temper of the man who held Finn into a 
passion of sullen, brutal anger He cuiscd unceasingly while 
the man in the cart made the necessary repairs with cord and 
a couple of stieks from the htdge, and with every curse 
there was a kick, or a vicious blow, or a savage )erk at the 
torturing slip collar, and sometimes all three together Finn 
could h ive killed the man with < ase, but, so fir, the thought 
of even biting him never occuirtd to the W olthound Every 
hour th It he hid spent in tlu woiUl hid taught him that 
humans were his friends, his vtry kindly proUetors, his 
guardnns ind governors 

The m in who held Finn mstinctivdy lecogni/cd this, and 
the knowledge whetted the savigtry of his icmpei, and 
withdrew ill restraint from us ^.nid mdiilgence He had no-^ 
eonscKHis wish to injuie the hoiitid, quite the eontnrv, since 
F"mn n prtsenn d nioiK y ro him, ind the money was what he 
desired rn<»r( thin Uiything else: but he wi*^ tirid, things 
seemed to h going ill uuh him, his temper was thoroughly 
roused, md the innoeeiit eiuse e^f all this, a sensitive*, lumg 
creature, wis tethered ind helpless beside him 

When the shift was mended, the tail board C/f the litde 
cart was let down, and, with a sivage kick at Finn's hind- 
quarters the man bide him Tre* up, ye brute Another 
kick Pex)r Finn tried to se]iium forward under the cart to 
escape the he aw Kaot of his persecutor Then he was 
furiously jerked bukward md hilt thrott* d 

The other man was used te^ his friend’s temjier, and said 
nothing; but he hated to see a valuible animal knocked 
about, just IS he would have hated to see money thrown in 
the gutter instead of into a piiblieaii’s till, so he tooped 
down and lifted Finn’s forefeet from the ground, and placed 
them on the flcxir of the cart 

‘My oath he said, ‘but ’e’s i tidy weight, ain’t he? Up yc 
go, my bully boyP And up Finn went, on the spur of 
another violent Kie.k, which broke the skin across one of his 
hocks The lead was now fastened close down to a staple in 
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the floor of the cart, Finn being forced down on his side by 
the simple process of being knelt upon by his persecutor. 

The memory of that night’s drive burnt itself deep into 
Finn’s young mind. He never really forgot it; that is to say, 
its effect upon his attitude towards men and life was never 
completely lost. His skin was broken in three or four places; 
every bone in his hexiy ached fiom the heavy kicks he had 
received; an intolerable thirst kept him gasping for every 
breath he drew : and his muzzle was held hard down against 
the grimy floorboards of the cart, while his mind was full of 
a black despairing f(Mr of he kn(‘w not what. It was a severe 
ordeal for one who, up till then, had never e\en known 
what il meant to receive a sc\erc verbal scolding; for one 
who liad never stvn a man’s hand lifted in anger. 

An end came at Iasi to this horrible drive. 

‘Thank (lawd, ’cre’s !“ said the m.in who drove; and 
after another minute oi two the little tart c.irne to a st<indstill 
in a walkni in yard, 'l'h(‘ ponv w\s taken out and stabled, 
and then the man, atklresscd as \Matey\ still sullen and 
sour, let dtivvn the tail hoard of ihe ^art with a jerk, and 
dragged Finn out hv the collar, allowing him to tall with a 
thud from cart to the ground. 

Cramped and sore hevond belief, Finn staggered on to his 
feet. A door was opened, and Finn was jeikccl an<l dragged 
into a {lerfectly dark, e\il-smelling hole, about four feet 
square, with an earthen floor, from which horrible odours 
rose. The ground in this place was filthy. It had no drainage 
and no ventilation, except a few round holes in the door; 
which door was now slammed to and locked on the outside. 

‘Ain’t ye goin’ to gi\e ’im a drink, matey asked Bill, 
outside. 

‘Drink be blowcd ! l.ct ’im wait till mornin’. I’m blessed 
glad this night’s job’s done; an’ if 1 can’t make fifty quid 
out ’vc It, 1 shall want to know the reason why, I can tell 
yer. Big, ugly brute, ain’t ’e! Strong as a mule, too. Vd want 
to be paid pretty ’andsome fer the keepin’ o’ such a brute; 
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but the American gent’s red ’ot ter get ’im, I can tell yer. 
Biggest ever bred, they tell me.’ 

Their very voices were a misery to the shrinking, aching, 
choking Finn, who stood shuddering in his fetid den, his 
sensitive nose wrinkling with horror and disgust. His need 
of water was the thing which hurt him the most cruelly; 
but the nature of his prisfin was a goiid deal of a torture, too. 
This was a sad plight for the hero of the Kennel Club Show, 
and the finest living descendant of a 1,500-year-old line of 
princes among dogs. 
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Chapter 7 


Finn Walks Alone 

For 1 lono whilf iftcr lh( m<n hid left the setnt of Finn’s 
miser ibk < iptiMty, he rernnned stindinj^, ind oecupvingas 
sm ill I s[) i< ( IS possil'k I! his pMson The f istidic'iisiuss 
bred in him bv e ueful rLUint^ u>Ul ‘icverch ignnst Finn 
just now lit hid never, until this night, been without 
witer to si ik( hr thirst ind never, ntver hid he simlt 
dnvthiaj so honil>U s the e nth < 1 iht httk den in whieh 
he wis now voniined 1 inn onld i ot bnng hinisf If to move 
in It IF s^-ood slninking b\ the d(K t, with hr nose ne ir a 
crukbesuh its hinges F or long h< n ted ut>t>n thv ^\<-nts 
of th It night vMthoi’t nr ving 1 ht n gi nhn’lv theughts 
of Kithken aid 1 u i, ind iIk sweet lU anliness nd free 
dem) of his home bt side tiu Powns ane swimnxmg into 
Finn's maid ind rlv se thoughts seemtcl t) uld intokiobl) 
to the Tclann of his hi u s d hr ne s ind muscles to rhe sore 
ness of fhos( spots in whuh h s skm hid be n broken md 
to the iniserv oi the thirst which ktf>r lus tongue protrudaig 
dt one snle e>f his j iws 

Unible to bi ir these things mv longer, Finn turned 
cautioiislv tow irds the middle ot las loitlisome prison, and, 
tliough his feet shrink liom the risk, stmptd i hollow place 
in its midst of dbenit the s ime si/c as i wishing b isin Then, 
trending is though upon hot hrieks he se]uamed his great 
bod) round to avoid tt uelunc the wills of his prison, and 
sat on his haune hes in the hollow he h id made He w i> now 
filled with a desire to inform Tira and the Master, and, it 
mi> bt, the rest of the world, ibout his sorr) plight And 
so, seated there m what he had endeavoured to mike the 
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one ipproich iW> d in spot \ u!ihl< pointed his long 

mu//k Urn ucK iIk st us he u»ul 1 not SvC, md, opcningr his 
jiws (\pdl(d fr ) n them tnc tme lush Wolfhound 

howl, whieli seemed to tt i Us w iv outwird ind upward 
from the \fr\ tciilr ot the hounel s \rntl smitten he\trt, to 
wind sle>wh throut^h his lune^s d loit, md to reach the 
outei iir ^Mth \ (rv much the elTcet of a big sU amship’s siren 
in a dense foo It is i sound thit eairies i \ery long way. 
Abo\e ill. It IS a sti ingt, ni\st(ri(»us, uneuiny cry, and not 
a sounei which can be ignored 
Finn was beginning the biss rumble of his sixth howl 
when the door of his pn>on w is flung suddenly open, and 
he saw Mue\, irmed with i hurneam limp nv\ a short, 
heavy stick He was still so new to the wavs of Matev’s kind 
of human, that he thougnt his howls had hi ought him re- 
lease, and, for an instant, he even had a vision of a deep 
basin of eold water, a mei), and i sweet, clean bed, which 
his innocent farcy told him Matey might have been engaged 
in prepanng for him If he had not been so loath to risk 
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touching the walls of his prison, his powerful tail would 
have wagged as the door opened and the clean night air 
came in to him. As it was, he leaned forward to express his 
gratitude for the opening of the door. And as he moved 
forwaid, delicately. Match's stick descended on his nose, 
with all the Weight ot MiUy’s arm and Matev’s savage 
anger behiml it 1 here w is no more sensitive and vulnerable 
spot in the whole of I inn’s anatomv. The blow was 
hideously painful, hidtonsK unexpected, hideously demor- 
ali 7 iny Ir robbt d Finn of sight, md sense, aiiii self lespect, 
and forced i bewildered civ iiom him It [)lantcd ft'ai and 
honoi in i single instmt in i ere Vurt wdio bad lived in the 
world tor (lifccn montliswith no eonscu nsness ot either In 
a few set(»nclc o\ unu rlu j)ioudcst oi princes in the dog 
work! \v<is reduc^U t ' > shuddefing wringing object, cower 
ing in oiK eoinei of i (iltliv enpbi) ird 

Ma tfv vv IS nor c ri'\ tiuunislv ngtv bi w is iKo \ g )od 
deal ati 11(1, ind th u iddcd riultv to )iis nigcr lie hid 
heard i number ui Kdre/om vvindt ws r is lie crcisstd 

the walled in vard, lu w inuel nt^ mcjiiiiics about the seniice 
and K i^on >t the wciid, siren hki howls ih it h lei bioiight 
him out III Ins shut md trousers It w is his bnsnuss te^ see 
that thei( were no more hcjwls uul the onK meins thit 
occurred to Ins brut il rnind weie those he now pro< ceded 
put int<i * itkm He closed the door of tlu den behind 
him, and he r lined dt^wn blows u[>e»n P inn’s shrinking body 
till his arm athed, and the dog s eues subsided into a low, 
continuous whiinpci, tlic vciv pai ilvsis of shame, anguish, 
fear, and distre ss I hen, when his irm vv is thoroughlv tired, 
he flung the stick viciously into Plan’s face, wxnt out, and 
locked the dcxir. 

For a long rime, Finn was e(*ns< lous of nothing but feai, 
and pain, and misfr> He reall\ had been ver) badly 
handled, and, though he knew it not, one of his ribs was 
broken After an hour or tw'^o, he became perfectly silent, 
and began, tentatively and in a halfheailcd w^ay, to lick 
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some of his bruises and abrasions* Then, before his task was 
half accomplished, the exhausted Wolfhound fell into a fitful 
sleep just before da> break When he woke, fully a couple of 
hours ^ater, much of his pain and misery remained with 
him; but the fe«ir had gi\en place to other feelings, chief 
among which came the dt tcimination to escape from the 
dominion of Matev His own short txptncnce of life gave 
Finn nothing to driw upon in (opin^ with the situation in 
which he now found himself Ht wms drawing now, not 
upon iciching or cxptrKnci, but upon whai w< call in- 
stin^^t He was ccmisciou*^ ot iht dctei mmation wuth 

whi* !i instin(i ‘iippli<(I hm to sti^c the scr^ first oppor^ 
tunitv of getting dear iwiv from his present enviionment, 
and from Mitcv So mueh, inauKt taught him* that he 
must get his fieedoin it he could, uul thu he must never, 
neser igun, toi oik nunnciit, liust Muev This was only 
the surf€U( of tlic hsscai instiiiet i night him T here was a 
lot more tn tlu h sson whuh would [)ei mancntlv affect 
Finn’s attitude tow inb hum ms md towards life itself But 
the sunace w*is the immediuc thing, to win tiecdom, and 
never t(» trust M ite ' la un 

I he first result ol I inn’s le^sson wns th it he examined the 
w^holc ol his prison c ueluh', bv the aid ehicflv of his 
sense (d smi 11 aiul touch T here was hardlv my light in the 
place His nose was veiv sort, bee mse Mitey’s stick had 
knoeked a large picee of skin fiom it and biuised it badly. 
Also, the smell e)l t\tr) put ol binn\ piison was revolting 
to him But, though with sensitivrb wrinkled nostrils, Finn 
m<\dt his examination vei> dioioughly And in the cud he 
decided that he could d<j noihing tor the present T’hiee 
sides of his prisem were biickv\oik, and the fouith, the 
door, presented no edge or eornt r which his teeth could 
touch So Finn sat still, waiting, listening, and watching, 
with his tongue hanging out a little on one side of his mouth, 
by reason of the hoind dr \ ness which afflicted his throat 
And every hour that he waited brought greater stiengffi to 
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his determination, besides teaching him something in the 
way of patience and caution. 

Presently, the waiting Finn heard heavy footsteps in the 
yard outside, and the muscles of his body gathered them- 
selves together for action. The door opened, and Finn saw 
Matey standing there wjfh <\ stick and a chain in his hand. 
Instinct told Finn on the insr<mt that he must at all hazards 
avoid both th<'^ stuk and the chain; but, more than anything 
else, the chain. 

‘Come 'ere !' said Marev. And Finn came. Hut, whereas 
Matev had re<korKd on a slow m«)vcaTient, m the ca^urse of 
which his hand would tiave talhn on Innn’s slip collar 
preparatorv to fixing the- chain on that, the moverntmt was 
actualK vtTV switr and l(»w to the groiin»k and resulted in 
Finn's passing mn s( atht less into the walled in yard. 

The \ard w is iiinu s^itc. Mates was not perturbed, and, 
moreover, having slept soiiiuMx and bieakiasted C(jpiouslv, 
he was, foi him, in in ainialile mood. ‘^tiH, h( had no wish 
to waste turn, .md \\c wanted to ovf'ihaul his plundc-r, and 
groom Finn up a little Utore the piospcrine purvltaser 
arrived So M,,t( \ turned round, leartcd torvMrd witlt a hand 
resting on one knee, and tiicd to twist his Icatures into an 
ingratiating exptf ssh)n, ks h( said : 

Tlcre, then, gcHid dog’ Clonic on, Finnl Here, boy T 

Bur insrinrt rn.ide lunn's imelligt ikc^ upon the whole 
superior to Matev's m this matter, and, having already satis- 
fied himsclt by me.ms of hurried iincstigation that at present 
he could not esca[H’ from the ualled in yard, the Wolfhound 
stood half a do/cn paces distant fiom the man, waiting, with 
everv nerve and iniisi ie at concert [>itch. 11 k man mov('d for- 
ward, with hand outstreuhed itivitingly. The Wolfhound 
moved backward, with hackles slightly raised. Thus they fol- 
lowed each other round the little yard perhaps six times, the 
distance between them being maintained with nicety and 
precision In Finn. Then Matey’'' mental inferiority appeared. 
He was expecting very shortly now the man from whom he 
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hoped to receive his reward - the price of Finn His inteh 
ligencc, such as it was, told him that strategy would now be 
necessary to enable him to lay hinds on the Wolfhound; 
but, even while rccogni/mg that, he could not rtfiain from 
angiilv flinging his chain in Finn’s het, itter his sixth 
promenade of the vard, and curMng the dog s ivagcly, before 
retiring into the house to prcpiie a stritigcm 

Finn did not snarl is ihc uh nn struck him Instinct had 
not t ir ltd him so far from tdiK inon Fill ht birkcd ingnly, 
Hid bounded U) ont side Whih rht min w is iw firm 
fximmtd the sjiu of th^ v ud thniugh which lu h^d been 
dn\cn on fht [utvious night, uid though it rittkd hupe- 
full\ whtn he plunged igiinsi it with his tore piws, msed 
high ibo\c Its tistdiing, it remmud sohdls closed 

As I inn ^iiintd iw i\ trorn the doors of th( y ird, Mitey 
appt m 1 trom die h aiv holding in oru ouSirrUhcd hand 
i piett ( t tlu s \m< kiru^ ot me it with wliu h ta h ni seduttd 
Finn into id( ni{> inving hun t>n rhi [ tf mous < vuiing ind 
v-ilhng the hound to him in t nu ndlv tone Hut Finn hid 
learned i goo*l d( d since Ins hrsi t ist< of th it siv( ury meal; 
a good ' mon* thin the rnin wlio oHircd tin meat h.id 
U lined m die sime tiru I ikine’ the middle ot the yird, so 
as to !e ive huns If u iph s[)He or ntoit ht remnned 
witc-htnlW regi^ding Mite\ md efused to nJvince a step 

Mitev curst (t the \\ i Ifhniind but ih it did not 

incline binn to trust him m\ the men The n th< man 
advanced i little in his strUc^v and tossed i piece of the 
melt on to the ground be tore 1 inn to inspire tonfidcnee. 
But binn\ imstiusl was to(j jnotound idmit of his stoop- 
ing to pnk tins up He w is not \ei\ specully hungry, in 
any ease md if Mitev hid been m i)bstr\mt ere iturt, or 
even ont who used his memory wisely, he would have 
known thit the olTer of drinking w iter would have been 
infinitely more tempting to linn thin iny quantity of 
savoury me it 

Then, his petty stratagem cxhiustcd, and his paltry 
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measure of self-control with it, Matey started to chase Finn 
with a stick. Now and again he succeeded in getting a blow 
home, as Finn wheeled and leapt before him within the 
narrcjw limits of the yard; and every time the stick touched 
him Finn bark('d angrily. Tins performance was extremely 
bad for Finn It was calculated U) break clown some of the 
most valu.ible among his acqinitd qualities; the character- 
istics that he <icc|uucd witli Ins blocxl through many genera 
tions of wisely bred and humane ly -reared hounds. In one 
sense U was more haimtul than the mcicilcss and unreason- 
able punishment thr piesioiis night, bcLaiisiL there was no 
faintest hint of a punisfiment about it; not e\cn of the sc)rt 
of [Hinishnicnt ih it h id followed his howling That had had 
th( had (|ualitics of tenuity and unreason iblcness, luqustifi- 
ablcness. This wms not punishment at all, it was sheer 
savagay, the sa\ag(r\ of i luninng liglit in which the man, 
though lu might hint isuai dh could nor ^onqiier And 
that IS a incest dcmoiah/ing sou of a h.i[)pening, when 
betwe en dog and man 

Mate) w is I ipulK bcLoming fxhiustcd, and m another 
moment oi twc» w^ould prc^biblv have flung Ins sIkK at hum 
and gjscn up his sense Icsv fairsuit when, just as the Wolf- 
hound KninduH foiwau^ from under Ins stick u the house 
end of the V ud, the gate It ulmg ipic» that )ard opened, and 
Bill appeared In m instmt Tmu had sprung lor the open- 
ing, Bill’s legs Wert thrust trvmi under him, and as he 
stumbled, with one lumil on the giuuiul ind an oith on his 
lips, Finn leathed the o[>tn loid outside. Behind him, for 
a moment, Finn heard a hiiintd scrambling, and a deal c>f 
broken, buathless whistling, ind calling aloud ot his name. 
And then he heard no moie from the place of his captivity 
and anguish, for he was alieadv nearing the limits of the 
little town, and gallofiing hard foi the open country, over 
the road by which he had iravellcd some ten hours earlier in 
Matev’s cart. 

Finn galloped for about three miles, his heart swelling 
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within him for joy in his freedom. Then, gradually, his gait 
slackened to a canter, and then to a trot, and, finally, the 
sight of a wayside pond brought him to a standstill; and, 
after a mechanical look behind him, he walked into the 
water and drank, and drank, and drank till he could drink 
no more. Finn emerged from the pond with heaving flanks 
and dripping muzzk, conscious now of some of his hurts 
and bruises, but licking his wet chops with satisfaction, and 
suprem Iv gkul of his lrc(dom He 1 iv down on the glass 
near the pond ukI proceeded U> lick those of his wouncis and 
bruises which were wuhin licking rc ich, and to pity himself 
rcgirding the sharp pun in his suit which his broken nb 
was ciusing With renewed confidence, the voung hound 
stretched hnns< If tnit ind pi st ntlv Lxgan to do/e. 

While Finn lio/ul, a cirt i|)piOKhcd him from the town 
he had It ft behind, indin tfnsc ntw^cu two extremely angry 
men Ihil wanted his sluuc ol Finn's price; Matey wanted 
his larger sluire of that price, and ht also wanted badly to 
hue Finn sctuiels tier) up in icointnuni position foi being 
soundly bfattn H^s he iv\ mouth twitched viciously as 
Mates thought iboiir it Sudd(nl\ bill pulled the pony on to 
Its haunches walh i jerk 

Tm )igger« d li thn nn't ’im a v aitiiT for ns!’ exclaimed 
Bill, in a hoarse whispci. 

Matey was (*ut the trap in in inst.uit, and, with meat 
in his hand, wms aluadv beginning d whining call, which 
was meant to be extreme h ingratiating But Finn sprang to 
his feet at the s<jund of tlu carl coming to a standstill, and, 
after one glance at Matev, was off like a wolf down the 
empt) country road. 

This was yet another lesson learned Finn would not be 
in a hurry to rest by tlie wa\sidc again. After two miles of 
galloping at the rate of nearly tw^enty miles an hour, Finn 
steadied down to a fast loping gait, which would have kept 
him abreast of any other road vehicle than a motor car, and 
maintained this for quite a long while. Then, because of the 
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pain in his side, ind other jMins he decultd to stop But 
with his last It lined lesson fresh in Ins mind, he had no 
intention of resting; b\ the roadside \V ith a twist ut pain that 
cut into his side like i knife, he leipt i held t^ite, md erept 
along the inner side of the h dge tor some distance before 
finally eurhng up in a dry hollow beside a ha)iiek Here, 
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sheltered by the rick and half buried in dry hay and straw, 
Finn courted the sleep he needed, so that it came to him 
swiftly. In his sleep the young Wolfhound whimpered 
occasiojially, and once or twice his whole great body shook 
to the sound of a growling bark, causing two bloodshot eyes 
to be half uf>encd, and then mechanically closed again, with 
a small grunt, as Finn’s mii/zle drove a little deeper into 
the dry hay under his hocks, and he allowed sleep to 
strcngd^'ii its healing hold upon him. 

When Finn hnallv wok he gaped right in the eye of the 
setting sun, and all about him w<is the solemn silence of a 
fine October twiliglu. He \awMied cavcrnously, and, raising 
his haunches, stretched his huge trimk from forepaws placed 
far out. IjuI, in the midst of the stretch, he gave a littK 
smothered vv\p ol pain, and came to t'arth again, solicitously 
licking at the ribs of his right side. Matev's heavy boot had 
done gieat execution there. Slowly, then, Finn rose, and 
walked out into the d li kening twilight oi the field. IScfore 
he had covered a hundred vard.s, a rabbit started up from 
behind a hush, ant! scurried hedgewxirds fcM' its life. I5ut the 
distance was too great by three yards, and F^'tnn’s jaws 
snapped his backbone asunder waihin six feet of his own 
bnrrowx This wais hard cm the K.obn; but it wms no more 
than one tin\ insluice of thi* caitworking of Nature’s most 
inexorable law. b'inn had kilU'd many rabbits before this 
evening, but in the past lie had merely obeyed his hunting 
and killing instinct. Now this instinct in him was sharpened 
by hunger, bv having slept on the open earth, and by being 
conscious of no human c<mtrol or protection. Finn pro- 
ceeded to eat this particular rabbit, and that was distinctly 
a new experience for him, ami one that left him upon the 
whole pleased wdth himself. 

After his meal Finn strolled along the hedge-side till he 
came to a gap, and then slif^ped through to the road. For a 
mile or two he trotted along the silent road with no particu- 
lar object in view, and then, coming to a grassy lane, turned 
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into that, and trotted for another mile or two, leaping a gate 
and a stile which barred his way at intervals, and coming 
presently to a group of three large ricks His side was aching 
dully, and Finn was rather unhappy over finding no sign of 
the home beside the Downs where his friends were, and his 
own comfortable bed Having allowed his mind to dwell 
upon this for sevcial minutes, he sat down on his haunches 
near one of the ricks, and howled to the stars about it all for 
quite a while 

It was not active unhappiness, let alone misery like that 
of the previous niglit, that moved binn to this vocal display; 
but onlv a kind of t^endc mclanchoU such as we call home- 
sickness, and after h\e minut* s of it, he curled up beside ime 
of the neks, aftM scratching md turning round ind round 
sufficiently to make \ kind of bunow for himself, and was 
fist asleep in iboiir two minutes 

In the morning, long h<h>rc the dtw w\as off the grass, 
Finn set out to do what he had ik\(i done before: he set 
out deliberately to hunt and kill some creature for his bn ak- 
fast. He very ncarU c night an iiiiwar\ partridge, thougli the 
bird did nm tempt him m arl\ so sUonglv js a thing that ran 
upem the ca^-th, and ran last In the end his menu was that 
of the previous evening, and, as he eyed its still warna and 
furry remains, Finn felt that life was reall\ a scry good 
thing, even when one hid \ pain in one's side, anel a large 
assortment of bruises ind sene places in various otlier parts 
of one’s bexly. 

Towards midday Finn lounged into a rather large village, 
and did not like it at all ll stirre^d up in him the recollection 
of Matey and his horrible cr.Mronmcnt, and he began to 
hurry, impelled by a nervous dread of some kind of 
treachery. Towards the end of the village he passed a pretty, 
creeper -grown cottage, from the dc^or of which a policeman 
issued. The policeman stared at Finn, and smacked his own 
leg. Then he bent his body in an insinuating manner and 
called to the Wolfhound: ‘Here, boy! Here, good dog! 
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0>me along!’ But Finn only lengthened his stride, and 
presently broke into a gallop. He was no longer the guile- 
less, trustful Finn of a week ago. The rural constable sighed 
as he resumed an erect position and watched Finn’s dis* 
appearing form. 

‘He must be the dog that’s wanted, all right; reg’lar mon- 
ster, Fm blessed if he isn’t. But, tikin’ one thing with 
another, Td just as soon they catched him somewhere else 
than here. Wliy, I reckon my missis ’ud have a fit. 1 don’t 
call it hardly right, myself; not ’avin’ ’em that size.’ 

Half an hour later, to his gicat delight, Finn found him- 
self clear of roads and houses, and on the warm, chalky 
slopes of the Sussex l^owns. I’hese great, smooth, im- 
memorial lulls, with their blunt i rests, and close-cropped, 
springy turf, brought a rush of home feeling into Finn’s 
heart, which made his eyes misty, so that he had to sit down 
and give vent to two or ihiee long-drawn howls by way of 
expressing his gentle melancholy. But Finn’s nose told him 
plainly that he had never betoic been on these particular 
Downs. 

Towards evening he coursed and killed another rabbit, 
eating half ci it, arid providing, in the olhei half which he 
left, a substantial npisi tor a pio'^ding weMsel who followed 
in his trail. 

Something - it may have been miTcly the fact that the 
day had not been in any way exhausting like its predecessors 
- prevented Finn from being inclined to curl down and 
sleep, when he passed a convenient wheat rick in a valley an 
hour after his supper. The night was fine and clear, and 
night life in the open, with its many mysterious rustlings, 
bird and animal calls, and other enticing sounds and smells, 
was beginning to present considerable attractions to Finn. 
Later on, however, the young Wolfhound began to tire of 
the freedom of the night, and homesick longings rose in his 
heart as he thought of the coach house and of Kathleen. It 
was at about tliis time that Finn fell to walking along a 
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narrow, white sheep-walk, on the side of a big, billowy 
down, which seemed to him pleasanter and more homely 
than any of the hills he had traversed that evening. Gradu- 
ally the track in the chalk deepened and widened a little, 
until it became a path sunk in the hillside to a depth of 
fifteen or twenty feet, and ended in a five-barred gate beside 
a road. Finn leaped the gate with a strange feeling of exulta- 
tion in his heart, which made him careless of the sharp pain 
the leap bi ought to his side. Something rose in his throat as 
he reached the road. His eves became misty, his nose drooped 
eagerly to the surface of the road, and he whimpered softly 
as he ran, with tail swaying from side to side, and a great 
tenderness welling up within him. 

Two minutes later he came to a white gale leading to a 
shruh-sheltercd garden bdor< a small, low rambling little 
house. He leaped the little t;ai(, and turned shaiply to the 
right in the garden. But then his way was blocked by high 
doors, set in masonry, whuh could not possibly be climb<‘d 
or jumped. Befoie these gates, (‘videnilv led to the 

stables and rear (;t the house, Finn sat down on his hauiuhcs. 
Then he fitted his long mu/zle heasenward and howled 
lugubriousK. He contiinud his hiwling vttadils foi about 
one minute and a halt, and at the end of that time a door 
optmed behind him in tlu tront v)f the house, and a man clad 
in pyjamas rushed out inu» rh< garden, hinn fiad studiously 
avoided men for rlicst two da\s past now; but, so far from 
avoiding this man, he rose on his hindJegs to give grafting, 
and could hardly be induced to lower his front paws, even 
when the man m pvjamas had removed his caressing arms 
from about the \\V>h hound's shoulders. The man, you see, 
was the Masfci, and three minutes afterwards he W'as joined 
by the Mistress of the Kennels. 
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Chapter 8 


The Heart of Tara 

Tht Mistress of the Kennels held on to one of Finn’s fore- 
piws is though she feared he might be spirited away from 
the d( n, ( ve n while he w is being welcomed home there. The 
tativ^d c ilf took the toirn ol i dish of new milk and some 
sardirus on toist which hid been prepared for the next 
rnornini? ^ bu akfast But tins c ime 1 iter, and was polished 
of^ by binn mote b) icism ot its rirc d iintiness and his 
dtsire tf live up to whit the occ ision seemed to demand of 
him ih m beeiust he was hungry At an early stage in pro- 
ie{dini7s tht Misnr notuid. ind removed, the slip-collar. 

‘Well ill It disposes oi the theoiv that Finn wandered 
iw i\ of his own lecord, ' nd th( Mister Tf the police know 
their buaness this <night to In Ip them ’ Then he turned to 
binn )j. nil ‘\ou didn t kiu w th rt w is i / 25 nward out 
Jer vou ni\ son did >011 It \v t to in\t been made ^^50 in 
iiotlui d \ OI two, though if \r>u did but know it, our 
in V tkminds r ither Ui it \ou should be sold, thin paid 
for in thit t ishion 

Whilf tliesc remarks wcie being made th^ Master was 
eirtfiillv eximiningl inn ill over, pirtmg the Wolfhound’s 
dense bird hiir o\ei pi ices in whnh tlie skin beneath had 
been broken, and pressing his lingers along the lines of 
diTerent bones ind muscles solicitously There was a half- 
spoken oath on the Misters lips when Finn winced from 
him IS his hand p»ssed down the ribs of the hound’s right 
side 

*Th( re IS 1 no broken here,’ he snd to the Mistress, ‘unless 
I am much mistaken When the post office opens in the 
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lllDrmng mt must wire for Turk, the vet. Thieving’s bad 
but - diere arc some stupid brutes in this world I 
Fin© has been handled more roughly dian an understanding 
man would handle a tiger. And look at his face. Look into 
his eyes. Notice his ke( nly watchful air, even while I am 
handling him. Well, Finn, my son, you have said good-bye 
to puppyhood with a vengeance n-^w. Unless 1 am much 
mistaken he has crowded more into the last three days than 
4|11 the rest of his life rill now had taught him. The youth 
has gone; there is a certain new hardness. Watch his eye 
now as I lift my hand ! ’ 

The Master lilted his hand with a sudden jerk, and the 
two who were watching* Finn’s eyes saw that in them which 
they had never seen in Kathleen’s, nor yet even m Tara’s 
eyes; for neither i nor her daughter had ever pitted thtir 
agihty against man’s biutality The) had never been dubbed 
or kicked; they had never seen as fai into the ugl\ places of 
human nature as Finn; and you might brandish your arms 
m any way you cht*sc bdou old T ira or Katlikcn, .md, 
while the one w^ould h«i\c blinked at \ou with count ous 
tolerant e of your fcHilishness, the olhei would have susfiected 
you of inventing a new game, and gambolled betoie you 
like a huge kmen. 

It was not, ot couih, tint I inn is foolish enough to div 
trust the Mastei, oi suspect him o<“ anv hostile. iiUeniion. But 
certain instincts had been awakened in the \oung Wolf- 
hound, and, for a long rune, at all events, and probably for 
the rest ot his life, those mstinv^ts would not again become 
latent. In some respeet.s he nn\ have been the better off; cer-* 
tainly he was bcttei ce]nipped to face tiie world; but the 
Master, natiirallv enough, could not witlihold i sigh for the 
old utter trustlulncss which had held eseii the instincts of 
self preservation in abeyance. 

To a great extent, however, the Master’s sympathetic anger 
over Finn’s wounds, and twinges of regret regarding the 
subtle changes which he recognized in the hound were out- 
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balanced by the )ov he felt at seeing Finn safe In his dcil 
again The loss of Finn had been hard to bear, and not 
less hard because it came immediately after the great triumph 
of the Show There were the stven prize cards adorning the 
wall over Taia’s great bed in the den; but their presence 
had been something of a mockery in the absence of their 
winner When the MasUr and die Mistrtss finaliv bade Finn 
good night, after miking him thoroughly comfortable ift 
his own ckan, big bed, the coich house door was carefully 
padlocked 

It could not hue been siid i month later that Finn Was 
phvsK illy the worse for his advcntiut in the hands of Matey. 
His ribs were sound once more, mcl all his wounds and 
bruises weit healed, though i light coloured scar remain©5[, 
Tnd uould rcmiin on his mu/^lc, where the dog-stcalcr’s 
stick had bitten into the bone li it lud (ome nine months 
t irlici, such an experience would hive been bad indeed, for 
setbicks in {nippvhood iie hard to mike up But at fifteen 
monihs I inn had isjKifcct i pli)su d foundation to go upon 
IS my living cic itun could hue 

An<l now came i long and r ithcr severe winter, in which 
no vil thing bctdl } inn, md the process of ‘furnishing* 
w( ni oi in him with nc\ci i hitcn oi any sort, and in cir- 
cumstmccs th u could nor possibly hue been more favour- 
able All div long he drink in the he irtiest air in England; 
on tvciy div he hid implc exercise and ample food, and 
when voung summer of the next year brought him to his 
second birthd i\, Finn scaled 149 lb , md his shoulder bones 
just skimmed the underside ol the measuring standard at 
thirtv-six inches 

Remember that, when bis head wis inclined upward, the 
tip of his nose would be more th m t foot higher than his 
shoulder With all tour feet on the floor, he could rest his 
nose on a window ledge that was exactly four feet high His 
eyes, and shaggy brows and beard, like the tip of his taal, 
were dark as night; there were scamc extra dark hairs at his 
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Ikk^s, fetl6cks, and shoulder blades; and all the rest of Finn 
was of a hard, steely grey brindle colour; the typical wolf 
colour of northern climes, very steely, and with odd sugges- 
tions about it of ghostly fleetness, of great spted and endur- 
ing strength His forelegs were straight as gun barrels, his 
knees flat as the palm of your hands; his feet hard, close, 
round, and rather rat-likc, savt th< ^ his claws were more 
like chisels, bl ivk, and hard, and strongly curved His hind- 
legs, on the othtr hind, were hnely curved, with swelling 
rolls of muscle in the upper thighs The first or uppti thighs 
were very long qnd strong, c urMng shiiplv out to hocks that 
were well let down, and without i hint of turn inwird or 
outwird His loins were wlW arched, his chest deep, hkt an 
Arab stdhon’s, his neck long, anhed, and vcr> strong, like 
the massy mnsclt s of his fort urns h is diflu ult to s i) th it 
he had grown much miuc his fitiLcntli month, ind vet he 
looked a verv much bigger d('g, ind, ibove dl, he kxiked 
and wis very much strongc r Tin [< w is no longer mvthing 
immature oi uni irmtd iboiu finn niiring his m\t vt ir he 
might possihlv add hilt \ i>f peiunds te> his dready great 
weight; but on his second birthd iv he w is sn md furnished, 
a superb sptunien of puu bi^ciling nid peitccl rearing tn 
Irish Wolfhounds 

For ilmosl six mv)nths now hinn s onlv compinion of his 
own kind hid been Firi lit ti id not seen Kathleen’s 
departure from the eotngt besieu th( Downs, ind tor some 
days he was greatly puzzled b\ hit ibsence He even stex>d 
by the orchard gate ind growled ficredv, with the hiir on 
hl^ shoulders st inding almost tret t hec lusc the thought w is 
in his mind th it Mate) mi) ha\K had something to do with 
thisdisippe II inee 

But Finn need not hue worried for Kathleen’s sake She 
had gone to a good home' Her owner pud a hundred 
guineas for her, and would not sell her tor ten times the 
figure. But there was no wav of telling Finn diese things, 
for though he could understand most things that the Master 
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said to him, and was able to tell the Master most things &at 
he wanted to tell; yet the matter of buying and selling md 
Its causes were naturally beyond him. He had no way of 
telling rh it the Master was in sore straits financially, though 
he did know that his friend was not over and above happy# 
Things were not prospering with the Master, and, feeling 
tliat he could not part wnth binn or Tara, he had been abso- 
lute!) obliged to sell Kallilecn 

I Hit that \^as bv no me ms the end of the Master’s troubleSi 
the root which la\ in the faa iliit he loved the country, 
and h ‘ted tne town, but wis unable to earn money enough 
in the country to rncit the ScUious obligations with which 
h^ siddled himself, and wis saddled by i ircumstances. And 
sc> ir ffll out tJiat soon after Finn's second birthday^ the 
M ist^ r began to spend i g()^»d d< il of time aw jy from the 
hc/usc b\ the Downs fan ltk(d to pass greater part of 
hci time in the M ister’s cnitsidc den with her muzzle on his 
sl‘}>ptrs, bur Finn was not like tf it Tara was a matron get- 
ting on in )t irs, ^nd her m itronhood had cost her dear in 
illness from which it had been thought she could never 
recovci binn, on the otiicr hind, wis the very personifica- 
tion ot hist\ \r)nih and ufcIlss Mrilitv Th( Mistress of the 
Kennels would tike him out k^hiud her bicycle, while Tara 
la\ Jrc irning it home, and it mav be that the Mistress 
fancied her gcntlt ten md tw<^lv( mile runs tiicd Finn. She 
never s iw him when he would set off cm his hunting expedi- 
tions, in the course of which he covered every ffx>t of the 
Downs for a do/en miles around He was safe enough, too, 
for he would have had nothing but angrv growls for any 
man of Matev’s ilk, charnud he never so wisely with spiced 
meats and the like The weiscls and the stoats, and a score 
ot other wild things that roamed that countiyside, could 
have told the Misti css of the Kennels just why Finn did not 
always clear his dinner dish in these days, and thereby saved 
her an addition to her many worrit s of that period She did 
not like to depress the Master with tales of half-eaten meals, 
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she had no knowledge of the half-eaten iiares and rabbits 
and other wild creatures which Finn left behind him on his 
hunting trails. 

From one point of view, Finn suffered at this stage from 
the absence of the M ister’s eye and hand, and so did the 
rabbits; but, fiom another point of view, Finn gained He 
became h irder, more wilv, ind a f n more expert hunter tlian 
he would ha\c been under i more disciplined regime 

There came i certun litc summer’s day when something 
happened vthiJi Finn ne\cr quite fori^ot The Mister had 
been away for thret ve((l son end uul T ii i had misstO him 
Svidly In the eve nine; the it biteh would often whimper 
quietly as sh< lay outstretched, with her long grey inuz/le 
resting on the slippers which the Mistress n'^vtr thoiighr of 
taking from her Now in the evtning of the di\ whuh 
biought strong hints of coining uitumn with it. I inn lay 
bosid( Tin in the eiutsule elcn, thinking 1 i/ily of in upluid 
meadow, with i copse at its fir end, winch he menu to hunt 
presently Sudden^ tlieic e inu i sound of i mui s fcKUtili 
on the gravel 1k\oiu^ the ^ new ty and in front of the house. 
Tara’s nostiiK quivered is her head rose With one mighty 
bound she w is outside ihc dtn The irucs stoc^d open The 
Master, at the garde n s f ir < nd, ^ died - 

Tnril Faru girU Here giilF 

Finn w IS bv 1 in s tlmk, md he siw lier le ip forward, 
hurtling through the ur like in irreiw Irom i bow Six great 
bounds she give, while Heel Finn gdlopcd a gc>od twenty 
paces behind her, ind then T ira sUq>tKd suddenly with a 
strange-, moining cry, staggeied tor i moment, as the Mister 
ran towards her and then fell sideways, igainst his knee, 
with gla/ing eyes tin ned up tor 1 1 ist glimpse of the face she 
loved The Mister was kneeling on the gravel, and Tara’s 
shoulders were in his arms, but at the end of two long drawn 
sighs, Tara was deid 

Finn w IS sniffing it his mother'^ back He did not know 
just what had happened, but he was profoundly eonscious 
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thu the Inppcning w is rr i«ric and ihit his beautiful mother 
was iht viLtim 1 he shocl to tiic M ister was very great, for 
he w IS aheads unhappy ind he had hived this mother of 
heroes of his \er\ dc irly But the. shcKk to Finn, though far 
less complex, was scarcely less i;rcat lit had kdlcd many 
scores of times, hut it seamed th it he h id never seen death 
till now He recognized it cleirl) enoui>h He knew that 
Tara was never going to move again, the instant his sensi- 
tive nostrils touched her still, warm l>)dy he knew that But 
there had been no killing That was wh it baffled Finn, and 
struck a kind of terror into his heart, to lend poignancy to 
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his sorrow. One more look he gave at his mother’s sightless 
face, this time where it rested on the crook of the Master’s 
arm, and then he sat down on his haunches, and with 
muzzle raised high poured out his grief in the long drawn 
Irish Wolthound howl; the most melancholy cry in nature. 

The Master had IcKjked careworn and weary before he 
called Tara to him It was a very grey, sad fate lie showed 
when he rose gcntl\ intl bide hinn go into the coach house 
an<l lx Silent H( had known that Tara's heart was weak, 
but this thing tliat hid happened he had nevti anticipated, 
and the nature ind l irv.nmstm(.es ot Taia’s dt ith were such 
ns to move a man deeplv In i s( nse her lovt of the Master 
hid kdlcd this beaiititiil hound Her great lo\e had burst 
her heut isundcr, and so died, the veiy noble daughter 
(v£ an aruu ni, noble hue 
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Chapter 9 


A Sea Change 

Tt) 1 inn II vcint.(j (hit \m \ n<\cr the <;dmc ifter the 
ovviuH}:; ot i s J it Ht did pot know coiirsc, that 
s hid I n st.^ ikk)! Innn^ nnt)\ nupilhs beftre his 
mc'thM s> tjul ( u •‘t Anil in v\ i\ j w is ni;ht, hie nc\er 
w N qintL the s mu loi him A lut ihinj^cs tow itds which 
*hc ^lisuTs tmtiiiiist>n ts 1 id iven Jt uIiiil^ loi some time 
p si, b^ e m nnin di rn\ lit i tint sir ing( homecoming 
Uf u h tin {]\\ t i L f mr Com \\ n 1 ip 

F i MSI mu rh M i i m d » uti ihv tone iwa\ from 
tilt !k>us lx side lU wi \ it hv. More s of the kt nncis 
scni i ihs lo h b rul nts r to be m fikobil mood. 
Du’- pused with vit ( ven em ol I los penile runs behind a 
hi vii to ^^\n hi Ml hid i ri vvn unisiomcd, davs during 

whuh no OP \(.r sp kt ( > ) inn (\ ept it mca^ limes, and 

tile homr stenud vtrM<cl\ silcM and deserted Finn was 

alwi\s ki k il u} t mL,hi tr he w juU hive cliosrn that 

nnie tor hniiMn"- i vpeditions As n w is, h >\v».v(i, the long 
divswdf Ills own tuid ii( i^ie w ie‘ di vote U ss met less time 
out ol thes( eh>s lo the hoiiK lib He would slip through 
the orehaid, and over its gale to the open Downs, and there, 
reiiming thit eeuinrrvsidc tor hours it i stretch, he would 
hunt, ouh oseasiornll)/ kiilmg to eu, ind for the greater 
pirt of his time hunting for the sheer pli^isuic ot ir hoi so 
gre It a htmnd, he bu imc wond( rfully idcpt md cunning in 
the pursuit of the small crcitun s ot the open, stalking them 
as silently, cautiouslv, and suicl\ is a lat, and atquinng, day 
by day, more and more of th it most distinguishing charac- 
teristic of die wild creatures, indomitable patience Great 
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fleetness and great strength were his by birth; tireless 
patience and cunning he learned in these lonely days beside 
the Sussex Downs; and learned them so well that his silent, 
shadowy great form became a very real terror to all the wild 
things of that district. 

There was one wild creanire, however, in this district, 
who grew to know Finn well, . nd to fear him not at all; and 
this was a kirge male Ioa, born and bred in a copse not half a 
mile fn^rn Finn\ liomc. To this strong and cunning fox, 
Finn appeared in light »>f a provider of grK)d things, and 
for long he wa\c‘d tat and la/y upon F'inn's numcious kills, 
witliout the W oHlioiind e\er h<ivini? suspected his existence. 
Thtm late one autumn iflcrnom, Finn saw Reynard 
descend from a htilc wooded liillock and s<n/e upon the half 
of a rabbit which the Wollhound had kft Iving there in the 
valle), btside a little brook, vvheic he had killed it. Like a 
flash, F'lnn wheeled and ui\c » base; but the fox disd<nnc<l 
even to drop his [»ri/t., and, b\ reason lathcr of his suptnor 
woodciaft, <uid his kn(‘wKdg< ol c^cry leaf and twig in that 
countryside, than of his drctncss, Rtynard was the winner 
of the long i*ai e that followed 

This inter(‘sted Finn mojc than an\ thing that had hap- 
pened foi a long wink His trailing facultus, though they 
bad been gieatly d<‘\tk>pc d c»f late, wtre nothing like so keen 
as those ot a loxlvnind, or a [xnntcr, kh a seller; his race 
having always done their hnnling bv sight and sheer fleet- 
ness. But, against that, flic big fox had giown scry lazy of 
late. He had done practically no hunting at all, preferring to 
trail I'lnn on his hunting expciiiljons, and fare sumptuously 
upon Finn's leavings. As it happened, this particular fox had 
never been hunted, and during a big slice of his life he had 
bc'en wont to ugard himself as the unquestioned monarch 
of that country side; so far as its wild life wrnt. 

And now, for days, Finn’s great interest in life was the 
pursuit of the big fox F^or the rest, he only killed rabbits and 
the like when they came in his way; and, even so, he sup- 
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plied ample food for the cunning fox. At first, Finn spent 
his time largely in looking for his new quarry, and then 
giving forthright chase. But gradually he learned that the 
fox was his master in this work, if only by reason of its com- 
parative smallness, which enabled it to twist and double 
through plaLc. which were impenetrable to the great hound 
who followed So Finn fell back upon his recently acquired 
cunning He killed a rabbit, and left three quarters of its 
carcas^" in an exposed, open phec, w^hilc he himself crawled 
into a Lliimp of brush and la\ wailing, with eager, witchful 
eyes peering through the lea\ts Presently, Reynard 
approa hed s<^mc undci growth a hundied yards away 
on the other side ot the kill But he did not approach very 
near. His shaip, sensitive rum wrinkled and pointed sky- 
ward fot a rnonirnt, and thtn, as the buc/e gave him Finn’s 
scent, he ruined piomptlv i(>»und nid tn tted baik to covert 

Finn gave jfi iinncnsf amount of rtflcctiem to this, and 
two tlavs late I, hts ^unnin^^ e odved a \crv much cleverer 
scheme He kilkd another rahbu, and placed it in a con- 
venient runway of tiv big to\\ Then he fiotted ofi on the 
ice side ot tf’c kill, and (jrietlv made towards his entrance to 
tlic orehud at home But, instead of entering the orchard, 
he ^Uk-lcd igain, and, ktcpirn rebgiousl\ (f) leeward of his 
track, dew at ^icat speed tor the tar end of the runway in 
which Ik had left his kill When Revnaul discovered the 
rabbit, he merely glanced at it, and then c]uietly took up 
Finn’s trail, to make sure f the Wolfhound’s wheieabouts. 
This trail he followed to a point that was <is near as he cared 
to venture to the orehard feme 7 hen, satisfied th.it Finn 
had gone home, he trotted bicK to where die kill lay, being 
naturally to windward all the wliilc of Finn’s second 
trail. 

Anived in the runwniy, Revnard pu ked up the dead rabbit 
and slung it carelessly across his shcjuldcr Then he trotted 
leisurely down the runway towards his own earth, where he 
meant to feast in security and comfort. At the end of the 
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runway came a wide, open stretch of waste land, on the far 
side of winch la) the track to Rc\nard’s cave W ell hidden 
by the bijsfies at the end ot the runwa>, on its Ice side, 
crouched Finn, evei\ ncr\c tensely alert He waited till 
Reynard was well dear of the runway and fairly started 
across the open, and then he spiang out from the place of his 
concealment, his leap carrying him to within a yard of Rey- 
nard’s flank. The insolence of good and easy living, and long 
mastery over the creatures thit dwelt about him, led the fox 
into perhaps two seconds of indecision in relinquishing his 
booty; and that it was which cost the fox dear by reducing 
his starting speed. At the end of his fourth stride, he dropped 
the rabbit; but at the end of the fifth stride the Wolfhound 
was abreast of him, with neck bent sideways, and jaws 
stretched wide. Less than a second later, Finn’s great jaws 
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doicd upon the bdck of thi fox s shoulders; jnJ that was 
where hum nude his first mist ikv He was, for all his reeent 
(xpenenee, quite new to the killing ot such a quarry as the 
fox, who himself w is easily iblc, ind big and strong enough 
for the killing of such prey as Finn had learned to hunt The 
shsiulders of a hare or a rabbit were eisily smashed between 
Finn’s )dws, but the shoulders of the big fox, with their mat 
of dense fur, weie far otherwise Finn’s teeth sank deep, but 
they broke no bones. 

Nevertheless, his weight and the foree of the impact be- 
tween the two, brought Reynard to earth, where he rolled 
smartly on his back, slashing at Finn’s forearm with his 
sharp white fangs, and snarling ferociously In the same 
instant almost, the fox was on his feet, but before he could 
leap away, Finn’s jaws descended on the baek on his neck, 
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gnpping hiin like a vice, and shaking him almost as a terrier 
shakes a r^t. With a desperate squirm the fox wriggled earth- 
ward from this terrible grip, and, as Finn drew breath, 
stabbing at the fox with one forepaw, as he would have 
stabbed at a still living rabbit, to hold it, Reynard’s fangs 
cut deeply into the loose skin of his chest. As he slashed, the 
fox, after the manner of his kind, leaped clear. But he had 
no time to run before Finn was upon him, with a roar of 
awakened fury. The fox dodged and slashed again, drawing 
blood from the fleshy part of Finn’s forearm. Reynard 
fought like a wolf, or a light-weight boxer; and after this 
last slash, he wheeled like lightning and flew for cover. But 
the Wolfhound’s fighting blood was boiling in him now, 
and Finn swept down upon the fox, exactly as a greyhound 
sweeps upon a haie. When his great jaws closed upon the 
fox’s neck this time, it was to kill. Reynard squirmed 
valiantly; but Finn flung him on his back, and tc>c>k new 
hold upon his throat. The fox’s two hind feet, diawn well 
up, scored cJown Finn’s belly like the feet of a lynx; but it 
was Reynard’s last movement, for, as he made it, Finn’s long 
tangs met in his jugular, and his warm blood streamed upon 
the ground. 

That was Finn’s brst big kill, and it marked an epoch in 
his development, leaving active in him a newly wakened 
instinct of fierceness which had been foreign lo his family 
for several geneutions. If the big fox could have kept clear 
of Finn for but two more days he would have saved his life. 
As it was, the superhcial wounds the fox had inflicted upon 
him were never noticed by the Master or the Mistress of the 
Kennels, because of other ha[ipenings in which Finn also was 
concerned. His wounds were not deep, his coat was dense, 
and Finn doctored himself eflectively with his own tongue. 

Early on the morning after his successful hunting of the 
fox, Finn found several strange men about the house and 
grounds. The Master had arrived home late on the previous 
evening, unconscious, not alone of Finn’s fox-hunting, but 
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of his foraging h^its generally. All thrt3«agh thia tlay Fitttt 
pottered about the house and garden and the outside den> 
observing with curiosity the behaviour of the strange men 
who wore green aprons It seemed to Finn that these men 
were bent upon turning the whole place upside down. 

The next day was one of even less comfort and more 
bewildermeii In addition to the men with green aprons and 
strongly vocal boots, there was quite a large assemblage of 
other people, who stiode about through the rooms of the 
little house, and in its garden, stable, and outside den, as 
though the place belonged to them Later on, however, these 
noisy men fok drew together in one of the front rooms of 
the house, whih one unong them stood upon a kitchen- 
chair and occasional!) smote the topi of a salt-box with a 
small i^hite hammer Finn prowled about in a most un- 
happy mood, and onct, the Mistress of the Kennels led him 
into an empty b(dio< m, and kntk down on the floor and 
crud ( ver him, while he endea^ oured to lick hci face, whim- 
pering the while, to show his oympathy 

Then the Mistc, and the Mistress and Finn went away 
togcllur to the station, si\ing nothing, and looking very 
unhappy Finn arried his ^ail so low that it dragged, and 
Its black tip picked up mud from the wet road. Thai night, 
arnl foi two subsequent nights Finn lived unhappily in a 
poky London lodging with his friends; and on the third 
day, he walked with the Mastti to a railway station, while 
the Mistress of the Kennels drove in a cab with a mountain 
of baggage. Finn was not allowed in the carriage with his 
friends, but had to travel in a van full of boxes and bags, 
with a rough but amiable man whose coat had shiny buttons. 

Some time before this, Finn had come to the conclusion 
tliat they were all going to a Dog Show. 

After walking some fifty or sixty yards from the train, 
among a great crowd of people and baggage, Finn, with the 
Master, entered what he supposed was the show building. 
The chief reason, by the way, of his conviction that he was 
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bawncf for a show, lay in the fact that a lon^, bright steel 
chain was attached to his best green collar, with its brass 
name-plate bearing Finn’s name and the Master’s. The odd 
thing about this show building, however, was that there 
appeared to be only two other dogs in it, besides Finn; one 
a collie, and one an Irish terner. Finn found these two dogs 
- both, of course, unimpoitant small fry, from his lofty 
Standpoint - eich chained to the front part of a barrel half 
filled with striw, and that seemed to the Wolfhound an 
extremely odd kind of show bench But the bed to which 
Finn hirnsdf wis chained was i good dc*d more like the 
kind he hid seen bcfoie at shows, in that it was a flat bench, 
well strawed, and a go<xl foot above the floor level; but it 
had solid wooden sides and roof And betoic he left, the 
Master fixed up some wire work before the bench, so is to 
shut Finn in, while on the insuh of that network a notice 
w*is hung, fur the benefit of pisscrs bv, most of wdiom read 
the notKt iloud, until I inn was th uoughls tin el ol hearing 
it It ran lit e this 'Warning n')o not touch ? ’ 

After ariuiging this m ittcr of the nctwoik, the Mister 
disappean d, with i hurried w ve of his h ind in Finn s diitc- 
tion, and a ‘Wait th(ie, old mud\ i rither unnccessaiy 
request Fimi may have thought, seeing th it he was seciiiely 
chained 

Upon the* whole, Finn decided that tins was the most 
curious show he hid visited lit heard no barking, beyond 
an occasion il yap from the lush terrier, ind imong the 
innumerable jifopk whe^ passed the front of his bench, the 
majority seemed to be earrving bags or bundles, and none 
seemed to have ccvme there to see clogs After a time Finn 
tired of the whole thing and, curling upon his bench, went 
to sleep He sl< pt and waked, and slept and waked again, 
£oi what sc emed a very k^ng rime ; and then the Master came 
to see him, with the Mistress of the Kennels He was taken 
down from his bench and allowed to stroll to and fro for a 
few minutes, tliough not for any distance. Supper was given 
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Finn, on the floor near his bench, and fresh water was placed 
in his dish in the front corner of the bed. Then he was 
chained up again, and the Master told him to be a good 
Finn boy, and go to sleep till the next morning. 

Days passed, all manner of odd things happened, and 
Finn saw many strange sights before he actually realized 
that he was not at a Dog Show at all, but a passenger aboard 
a great ocean liner. And even then, when a good part of 
the ship had become quite fainiliar to him, the Wolfhound 
did n^a know, of course, th.it they were all bound to the 
other side of the world, that their passages wore booked for 
Australia. That long sea vo\agc was a strange, instructive 
experience for Finn. The fjreteJing tew months had made 
tor rapid development upon his wilder side; they had taught 
him much as a hound and i hunter. This voyage developed 
his ptrsonality, his character, the ci ntral something that was 
Finn, ind that differentiated him tioin other Irish Wolf- 
hounds. 

The liist three ot four days of "he passage did, as an ex- 
perience, resemble a Dog Show, in that Finn spent almost 
the whole rime on his bcndi, ind was only taken down for 
a few minutes at a time Later on, however, when things 
and people had settled down into their places on hoard the 
big liner, the Master obtained rmission to give Finn a 
good deal more freedom, on the understanding that he held 
himself responsible for the Wolfhound’s good behaviour. 
This mean that, by day and night, Finn was given his 
liberty for hours together; but during the whole of that 
time he was never out of the sight of one or other of his two 
friends, and, the Mistress not being a good sailor, it meant 
that Finn was nearly alwavs with the Master. This, again, 
meant a marked change in Finn’s ways of life, and a change 
which affected his character materially. Here was no orchard 
through which he could wander off to the open country, 
there to roam and hunt alone, and out of touch with humans. 
Now, whether moving about or at rest, Finn was continu- 
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oucty within hearing and right of the Master, and pracdcaliy 
always within touch of him. 

One result of all this was that Finn grew to understand 
far more of the Master’s speech than he had ever under- 
stood before; he came to depend greatly upon the Master’s 
company With this came the development of an enduring 
and conscious love of the M.aster. With regard to other 
people, he w is a great deal more reserved than he had been 
in the old days before he met Matey, and before he took to 
hunting He permitted their attentions courteously and, in 
the case of children, he would lend himself to their desires 
readily enough But he never invited attention from anyone, 
excepting the Master; and, whereas he would settle down 
comfortably to do/e on the sun bathed deck, with his muzzle 
resting on the Mister’s feet, he never volunteered to touch 
other people, though ht accepted their cai esses goixl- 
humouredly enough. 

Hitherto, putting aside the exuberant demonstrativeness 
of early puppyhood, this had been Finn’s attitude towards 
all humans, including even the Master He had liked the 
Master and the Mistress; he had trusted them, and he had 
been deeply thankful to find them agun after his escapade 
with Matey; but it tould hardly have been said that he had 
loved tliem Now he would he for houi s on his bench, wait- 
ing, watching, and listening for the sound of the footfall 
which he easily distinguished from among the many that he 
heard. When they sat on the deck together at night, the 
Master and Finn, under the gorgeous sky which so often 
favours Pacific travellers bv sea, the Wolfhound’s intercourse 
with the man stopped onlv just short of .ax ticulation, and 
went far beyond the normal companionship of man and 
dog 

For instance, the Master would sometimes growl out low 
remarks to Finn about the Old Country, about Tara, and 
the house beside the Sussex Downs; and Finn undepstood 
practically every word he said. Then the Master might wind 
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up by stroking his head in a heavy, lingering way that Knn 
loved, saying: 

‘Ah, well, Finn boy; there’s other good places in the 
world, too. The Australian bush is a mighty big hunting 
ground, I can tell you We’ll have some good times there, 
Finn boy And miybc we’ll git a good home together out 
there bctoic U>ng, old man, might even strike it rich, some- 
how, and gc back to the Downs ig iin ’ 

And at suih timi v, f inn s in ihility to speak after the 
human ishion was no pirtiiular bii between tlie'm Under- 
standing w IS SI clearly voiecd m his daik, glistening eyes, 
in the eager thrusi of his wet, lool rr'u//Ie, ind sometimes, 
for emph ISIS, in the comfxiling weight of his great arm, 
as he 1 ud it, W'lth a pulling pressure, over the Master’s 
shouldi 1 ^ 

And thin tlu Mister would sty something about the 
Mistress of the Kennels ind 1 inn would beat the deck with 
his thirlv mi h t iil whu h w is is thiik ind strong it its roots 
as a man’s irm Or ptrhips, if the weather were ealm as 
well as fine, the Mistress herself would eome along and join 
them, seited in i low desk eh nr, ind then, though Finn’s 
eves would tike on a momerUrily anxieius look if her hand 
touched the M ister, he would be very hippy, stretched out 
between them, with the halt of one dark eye to spare for 
one eif them, and his whole big heart shining out upon the 
Master in the ga^e which held his head always turned the 
one way 

If It had not been for this lemarkable development of 
Finn’s eharacter which wis brought about by his confine- 
ment on board a ship with the Master, he would never have 
played the part he did in what was really the most important 
event of his life up till this time; and one, too, which taught 
the Master a good deal, regarding his own relauonship to 
the great Wolfhound he had bred It all happened on a 
Sunday morning when, the weather being very hot, the cap- 
tain held service on the upper deck, under awnings, of 
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course. Half a dozen children were allowed, during the 
latter part of the service, to withdraw, and play quietly by 
themselves, twenty yards away from the last row of chairs 
occupied by the congregation At one end of this last row 
the Master sat, with Finn beside him on the deck. Among 
the children, one, a curly headed rascal of a boy named Tim, 
aged eight, was everybody’s fa\ *>uritc, and the leader of the 
rest in most kinds of mischief Exactly how he managed it 
was nevci rightly understood, but when the piercing sound 
of a childish scicam smote upon the Master’s cars, through 
the droning periods ol the c iptain’s read sermon, Tim was 
in midair, halfway between the ship’s rail and the sea, 
and the other children were staring, horror stricken, at the 
place Ik had oeeiipitd a moment before, with his chubby 
arms about the stem of a lioits davit, and his brown legs 
astride the rail. 

7’he Mister was a m-in given to acting swifrlv upon im- 
pulse Finn had leaped l> his feel it the sr^und of the 
stream The Master followed on the instant, and reached 
the ship s sid( within i sc orK* or two of bum’s innal there. 
Finn’s muzzle wiv thrust out between the white rails, and 
he saw the tiny figure ot 1 im ni the smoothl) eddying 
water a little abift of the ship's be im The Mister saw it, 
too, and, turning, wiUi one urgent hand on bum s neck, 
he shouted • 

‘Over and fetch him, Finn * Ovc r, bov ! ’ 

Thcic was no mistaking l.is meaning Finn had instant 
underst inding of that But Finn was no water dog T-he sea 
was very tar below He kt out two short nasal whimpeis. 
The Master swung one arm excitedly 

‘Over, lv>y I Fetch Tim • 0\er, then I’ 

Then the growing love of the past few weeks spoke 
strongly in Finn, overriding instinet in him, and, with a 
whining sort ot bark ot protest against the order his new 
love forced him to obey, he leaped over the white rail, and 
down, down, down through hve-and-thirty feet of space 
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into the smooth, blue sea, where it swirled and rippled past 

the high steel walls of the ship. 

This exhausted the Master’s fiist impulse. Instantly then 
there flashed through his mind knowledge of the fact that 
Finn was no water dog; that he had never been trained to 
fekh from ths. vater, or to handle human beings gently with 
his teeth The Master had never even seen Finn swim. That 
was a great love, a wonderful trust which had shone out 
from Finn’s eves, when, instinct protesting in his whining 
baik, he had leiped the rail in obedience to orders given on 
the impulse, an 1 without thought. 

In the next mornint the Mister acted on his second im- 
pulse, rc endless of the shours he heard behind him. His 
shots iiid (e)at were she<l fremi him in a moment, and he,|,^ 
toi>, leaped the r ul, re idling tlu warm, blue water feet 
hrst, and <^uikinc; out it once towards Finn and the child. 
As 1 swimmer his powers were not at ail above the 
a\ erage 

Fell all his inexperience of the water Finn was a quicker 
swimmer thin the Master, and he reached little Tim within 
a veiy few seconds, and seized the youngster firmly between 
his great jaws, while tut rung in the wafer towards the ship 
he had left Finn was careful enough to pievcnt his teeth 
from injuring the child But he was no trained life -saver, 
and it did not occur to him to notice which side up die child 
was held Also, i few seconds later, he caught sight of the 
Master in the water, and that made him loose his hold of 
Tim, m his haste to reach one whose claim Lfxin him he 
regarded as infinitely gicitcr. This was only momentary, 
however. Some instinct told him he must not leave undone 
the task he had been set, and with a swift movement he 
plucked the child to him again, and extited all his great 
strength to reach the Mastci This time little Tim’s face was 
uppermost; but his small arms hung limply and helplessly 
at right angles from his body. 

It was only a matter of spends now till Finn and the 
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Master met in the water. The Master seized Tim, and Finn 
seized the Master, by one arm. 

*Down, boy I Get down, Finn^’ shouted the Master; and 
Finn obediently loosed his hold, and swam anxiously round 
and round his friend in short circles, while the Master trod 
water, and held Tim high above him, head down, and body 
bent in the middle 

It was less than three minutes later that the second officer 
of the liner shouted, ‘Wav enough and a big white life- 
boat slid past the Mister’s shoulder The second officer 
leaned fir iMit, and snatched Tim from the Master’s hands, 
passing him straight to the waiting aims of the ship’s sur 
g(on 

‘Help the dog in^’ shouted the Mister, is two sailorly 
hands re iched out tow irds himself Hut I inn w is w itc hfiilly 
ciicling behind him Ir wis rathfr m undert iking getting 
the gre it Wolfhound into the lift bo it but it w is presently 
aecomphslud, the M isttr thrusting behind, and two men m 
th( bolt tugging in front T im was lying on his face on the 
doctors knees, ind gispini his way bitk to life under a 
vigorous kne iding treatment Whatever it nii) hive bten 
for the min ind the Wolfhenmd, it had undoubtedlv been 
a ele>se rill tor the child Thtit weie gre it HjoKings on the 
big Austr ih in lint i during the rest of th it sunshiny Sunday, 
and Finn cime in foi a good deal of ilatteiing ittention Hut 
he paid small heed te) this Whit did m ikc his hcirt swell 
within him was the little talk he hid with the Mastci before 
they boarded the ship from the lifcbo it The Master had one 
diipping arm about tinri s wet shoulder, and lield it there 
With a warm pressure, while he muttered certain matters in 
Finn’s right ear which sent hot blood pumping into the 
Wolfhound’s heart The Mister knew that Finn had done a 
big thing for love of him that day, and he would never for- 
get It Finn would have leaped overboard fifty times to earn 
again that pressure on his shoulders, and that low murmur 
of loving commendation m his car. The halt hysterical 
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caresses of Tim's mother, and the admiring attention of the 
whole ship’s company were trifles indeed after this. 

The voyage to Australia took Finn into a new world in 
more senses than one Nature and the Master had endowed 
him richl) before. This voyage endowed him with tlie gift 
of true love, huh he had not known before; and whereas 
he had come aboard that ship a very magnificent Wolf- 
hound, he would leave it. the iicher by something which 
would almost be ^ tiled a soul, a pt rsonality developed by 
these long weeks of ilose intcuoursc with a man, and the 
final mental tiiumph whuh had ended in his successfully 
rchellintt tgiinsi the donimuin ot instinct, try reason of the 
completeness c t his dev otion to the Master 
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Chapter lo 


The Parting of the Ways 

If Finn hnd been transported on a magic carpet and in an 
instant of time, from England to that part ol Australia in 
which he did eventually land, the first few months he spent 
in the land of fhe vSouthtTu Ooss would have been a des- 
perately unhappv time. As it was, he landed under the in- 
fluence of six weeks of sU'ady char at ter developmenr, his 
whole being dominated hv the warm personal devotion to 
the Master which had lakcn the plaic with b'lnn of mere 
friendly affection. An<l that made all the dilTercntc in the 
world, in the rnalfer of the great Wolfhound’s first experi- 
ence of the new land. 

But it is a fact that it wa* not a verv happy peiiod for 
Finn, d’hc intimate understanding he had accjuircd regard- 
ing the Master's moo<ls and states of mind and spirits, gave 
him more than a dog's fair share of the burdens of that 
curious period. It was a bad time fc‘r the Master, and f(;r 
that reason, quite apart fn^m an\ thing else, it was not a good 
time for Finn. Some of the evil happenings of that period 
Finn understood completely, and with regard to others 
again, all that he could understand was their unhappy effect 
upon his friends and himself. The first of them saluted F'inn’s 
friends before they left the ship, in the sshape of news of the 
death, one week before this date, of the one man upon whom 
the Master had been relying for help in establishing himscif 
in Australia. So that, instead of meeting with a warm wel- 
come, Finn and his, friends had to find quarters for them- 
selves, and to spend days in the country witliout a friendly 
word from anyone. 
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The man who had died, suddenly, was a bachelor, and a 
squatter on a large scale. His spacious country home was 
now in the hands of the representatives of the Crown, pend- 
ing its disf)osaI for the benefit of relatives in remote parts 
of the world who had never seen the man who made it. This 
meant that, in,' read of going up country on their arrival in 
Au.stralia, the Master and the Mistress and Finn were obliged 
to find economical quarters for themselves in the city. 

Then came many weeks of anxiety and increasing depres- 
sion, during which everv son of misfortune seemed to pur- 
sue Finn’s friertjs, and they were obliged at length to move 
into a cheaper, Mualler lodging, into which Finn was only 
admitted by those in authority up(m Miffcrancc; in which he 
had hardl\ room to turn and twist his great bulk. Th^ 
Master's W'alks abroad at this lime took him principally into 
onucs and places of that son, where Finn could not accom- 
pany him, and, it it had not been for the Mistress’s good care, 
the Wolfhound’s life would have been dreary indeed, and 
wdthout any outdoi^r exercise. All these matters, however, 
Finn i.ould have endured Lhecrfully enough, because of the 
content that filled his mind when the Master was by, and 
the anticipations that possessed him while he waited for the 
Master’s leturn. Rut the thing that sapped Finn’s spirits and 
vitality was his consciousness of ihc growing weight of un- 
happiness and anxiety and distress which [X)sse.ssed the 
Master, Finn knew by the manner in which his friend sat 
down when he entered the poor little lodging at night, that 
things had gone evilly during the day. The touch of his 
friend’s hand on his head, languid and inert, told the Wolf- 
hound much; and the nightly messages which reached his 
understanding were increasingly depressing. 

But the climax of several long-drawn months of unhappi- 
ness came to them in the form of serious illness for the Mis- 
tress of the Kennels, which, for weeks, prevented the Master 
from seeking any further to better his fortunes. At the end 
of a month, in which the Master and Finn plumbed un^- 
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suspected deeps of misery, the Mistress, white attd wan, and 
<3esperatcly shaky, left her bedroom for the tmy sitting-room 
which Finn could almost span when he stretched his mighty 
frame (He measured seven feet six and a quarter inches now, 
from nose tip to tail tip, and when he stood absolutely erect 
he could )ust reach the top of a door six feet six inches high 
With his forepaws ) By her way of it, the Mistress would be 
well again within a few days, but a fortnight found her 
practically no stronger, and the doctor spoke plainly, almost 
angrily, of the necessity of (hangc of air and scene When 
the Master hinted it his inibility to provide this, the doctor 
shrugged his well clad shoulders 

‘I can only tell )ou that it the patient is to recover she must 
lease this phec A month up in the mountains would f ut her 
right, with a liberal diet, and corntortiblc quirtcrs The 
expense need nor be great I should s iv that, with cue, ^20 
might cover the whole thing ’ 

It was then that, with 1 ccrtiin gruff ibniptncss, the 
Master informed the d(Kto»*, outside the door of the sitting- 
room, that his resouiccs were reduced to less than half the 
amount mentioned and tint there were bills owing The 
doctor looked gri\c for a moment, and then shrugged his 
shoulders igain As lu wis Ic iving he said 
‘Why, vou have a clog there thu must eat as much as a 
man I imiginc you could sell him iov £20 Indeed, there is 
a patient of my own who I am suic would pay tliat for so 
fine a hound ’ 

‘I dare say,’ said the M istcr sadlv, ‘seeing that I refused a 
hundred guineas for him before he was fully grown That 
IS the finest Irish Wolfhound living a full champion, and 
the most viluable dog of his breed in the world But we 
could not pait with Finn He — No, wc could not sell Finn ’ 
Again the young doctor shrugged his shoulders 
‘Ah, well, that’s your business, of course; but I have told 
you the pauent will not recover in this place If the dog is 
such a fine one as all that, perhaps you could get more for 
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him; enough to sot the patient on her feet, and establi^ 
yourself in some way. In fact, I think my friend would give 
more, if I were to ask him; he is one of the richest men in 
the city, and a great lover of animals.’ 

The rest the day proved the most miserable time that 
the Master and Finn had spent in Australia. But a pretence 
at cheerfulness had to be maintained until the Mistress had 
retired for the night, and then, toi many hours, the Master 
sat bci ‘re an empt\ fireplace, w'lth Finn’s great head resting 
on his knees, c nd one of his hands mahanicallv rubbing and 
stroking die Wolfhound’s cirs while he thought, and 
thought, and found onl\ greater sadness in his thinking* 
Finn Iclt plainlv that a crisis had airivtd, and he tried to 
show hi^ igiceimnt and undei standing, when at long la$t, 
the Masiei rose from his comfortless wooden chair, saying 
sadlv 

‘1 don’t see whit else a rnin c in do, my Finn, boy; but 
but It’s hud ’ 

F.ar]\ next morning, before the Mistress appeared, the 
Master took a leash in his hand, md set out with F'lnn from 
the poor house that sheltc ud them, in the dingy quarter of 
the town where they lived They w ilked for two miles 
through sunlit spacious streets, and then they came to the 
house of the doctor The Mister waited in the hall, and 
the doctor same to see him there, a napkin in his hands. 

‘Doetor,’ said the Master, ‘1 want the address of that rich 
patient of vours who is fond of animals.’ 

‘Ah * Yes, I tlioughr vou would,’ answered the doctor. 
step m here a moment, and I will give you a note for Mr 
Sandbrook.’ 

It was nearly an hour later that the Master and Finn 
reached the cntiancc to a beautiful garden, in the centre of 
which stcx)d a big, picturesque hcjuse, with windows over- 
looking the sparkling waters of a great harbour. 

They were kept waiting foi some time, and were seated 
on the veranda when Mr Sandbrook, the portly broker, mer- 



chant, and shipping agent, came to them. Finn was lying 
stretched at his full great length on the cedar-wood planks 
of the veranda, forelegs far out before him, head carried 
high, his big, dark eyes fixed lovingly on the Master’s face. 
Mr Sandbrook was a go<jd natiired, kindly soul, very pros- 
perous and very vain, and little accustomed to deny himself 
anything which his quickly ro/ ming little grey eyes desired. 
As these eves of his kll upon Finn, they told him that this 
was the most magnificent dog he had ever seen; the hand- 
somest dog in Australia; as indeed Finn was, easily, and 
without A doubt. 

Ihe merchant shook hands with the Master, and read the 
note fiom the doctor. 

And then the Master showed him Finn’s printed pedigree, 
with one or two newspafier descriptions of the Wolfhound, 
and a list of his championship honours, ind other papers 
showing the Master’s own connexion with the lush Wolf- 
hound Club, and so forth Mr Smdbrook had ilicady midc 
up his mind that this dog must belong to him, how'cver; he 
almost resented, in a good humoured wav, the £ai t that Finn 
had not belonged to him before. But he was a business man, 
and he said • 

‘Of course, in this country no dogs have the sort of market 
value that you speak of this hcnind basing in England That 
would be regarded as ibsurd heie ’ 

‘No pi ice YOU could name, sir, would tempt me into part- 
ing with Finn; only due nccf ssitv mikes that possible. But, 
itJ this country or any other, Finn's v due, not to me, but to 
the dog-buver, would be a hundred guineas; and he would 
be \ery cheap at thu He would bring double that in Eng- 
land. But I will sell Finn to you, sir, for fift) guineas, because 
I am assured that he would have a good home with you - 
on one condition; and that is that you will let me have him 
again for, say eighty guineas, if 1 can offer you that sum 
within a couple of years.’ 

The merchant measured tlic Master with his little grey 
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eyes He wanted to own that magnificent hound. So far as 
he knew no one else in the country owned such a magnificent 
hound as that He pictured Finn lying on a rug in the fine 
hall of his fine house, which he was told was equal to that 
of one of the stately homes of England But then to have 
someone co ne and take his fine hound away from him — 
no. his dignity forbade the thought of such a thing. He 
turned halt round on his heels 

‘^fo,’ he s lid dcLisivelv , ‘1 m sorry, but 1 couldn’t think of 
It I il make it seventy fi\t guineas for an outright sale, and 
thit’ 's mv word ’ 

While th< \Tistcr pop Itrcd over this, he had a vision of 
the Mistress of the Kennels, sittin t, white and shaky, in the 
dismd little loom on <^he f ir side of the cilv, wnting forJldhe 
ch ingt whi( h wis to gne licr hedth He did hesitate 

for 'mother minutt , hnt he knew *. 11 the ume that there was 
no illtrn Uivc foi hioi 

hive minutes liter ihc merehint w'«- making out a cheque 
in his studs, ind he M'^stc i was cngigcd in writing down a 
long hst of det ills n girding Finn’s dKtir\, and the sort of 
metiiods ind svs^cm which should be followed to secure 
heilth ind hippincss to an Irish Wolfhound The Master 
used greit e irt ovtj the f^rep itic n of tJicse instructions. 
At Icist, he thought, hinn would be sure of a luxuriously 
good home 

‘You don’t think he’ll run iway, do yc u?’ asked the mer- 
chant 

‘No; I don’t think he’ll run away,’ said the Master. ‘I’ll $1^1 
him he mustn’t do that ’ I’hc merchant stared ‘But, for a 
week or two, you should be careful with him, and not leave 
him quite at large ’ 

They parted in th< big hall, the Master uid Finn, among 
the dim portraits Finn had been eyeing the Master with 
desperate anxiety for some time past At infrequent intervals 
he had nervously wagged his tail, and even made a pre- 
tence of gaiety, with )aws parted, and red tongue lolling. 
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l*3bw he 8at down on his haunches on a big rug, because die 
Master told him to sit down. For a moment the Master 
dropped on one knee beside him, one arm about his shoul- 
ders. Finn gave an anxious litde whine. 

‘Good-bye, my old Finn, son • Good-bye, you - you Irish 
Hound! Now mark me, Finn, you stay here; you stay here 
— stay here, Finn ! ’ 

Such episodes arc always suspect when seen in print. I have 
no wish to exaggerate by a hair’s breadth about Finn. His 
whole nature bade the Wolfhound follow his friend The 
Master said, ‘Stay there I’ And there was no mistaking his 
meaning Finn crouched down His body did not touch the 
floor; his weight rested on his outstietchcd legs, though his 
position appeared to be that of lying There he (.rouehed; 
but, as though tlie thing were too much for him to see as 



well as fed, he buried his mujszle* well over the ejn», be- 
tween his forelegs, just as he might have done if a strong 
light had dazzled him. It was obedience such as a great 
seedier could appreciate. Finn stayed there, hiding his face; 
btft as the house-door closed behind the Master, a cry broke 
from Finn, .t muffled cry, by reason of die position of his 
head; a cry that was part bark, parr whine, and part groan; 
a cry thar smote upon the Master’s ears as he stepped out 
upon the gravel drive in the sunlight, with the biting, sting- 
ing pain, not of the parting, but of an accus.ition. There was 
a twinge of shame as well as grief in the Master’s heart that 
day, though he knew well that whar he had done was un- 
avoidable. Still, there was the sense of shame, of treachery. 
Finn had been wonderfully human and close to him since 
they left England together. 

Before noon of that day the Mastar wis on his way to the 
mountains widi the Mistress of the Kennels. 
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Chapter ii 


An Adventure by Night 

For some thirty six hours after his parting with the Master, 
Finn mourned silently in the big house, which oserlooked 
the harbour and was filled With brand new luxuries If Finn 
had been a year younger the Sandhi ook family would have 
learned from him the exact niture of the Irish Wolfhound 
howl, and they would not ha\c liked it at .ill But, though 
Finn would be capibU of the howl as long is he lived, he 
had no mind to indulge m it now His gne t w^as too deep for 
that and too underst indmg, so unedci standing, indeed, that 
he was perfectly well iwarc th it no howls oi his would bung 
the Mastei back to him It w is tiue he had not understood 
the nature of the tiansiction whuh made him the property 
of the Austiahan menhant; but he had clearly understood 
that some giicvous necessity had forced the Mister to hand 
him over to Mr Sandbruok, md thn his, Finn’s, duty to the 
Mastei involved remaining there in the house by the harbour. 

But, as he saw it, his duty did not make it incumbent upon 
him to enter into communication with a whole pack ot 
people who had nothing to do with the Master In some dim 
way he comprehended that he owed deference and obedience 
to Mr Sandbr(>[;k; that the Master had undertaken so much 
on his behalf; but he had no wish to become familiar with 
the Sandbiexik household; and the conscc]uence was that the 
daughters, and the servints and the lady of the house, while 
they admitted the magniheence of the new acquisition’s 
appearance, agreed m pronouncing him a rather sulky 
animal. They showered caresses and foolish remarks upon 
him, ajid he lay witli his grc) -black muzzle resting on out- 
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stretched forelegs, staring through them all at the door by 
which the Master had disappeared. Once, when the younger 
daughter of the house went so far as to sit down beside Finn, 
and bend her head close down to his, he submitted cour- 
teously, though his nose wrinkled with annoyance, until the 
young lady raised her head; and then, very gently, he rose, 
walked away from her to the mat beside the door, and lay 
down there, with his nose cK)sc to the spot on which the 
Master’s feet had last reslcil in that house. 

Finn was taken out in the garden two or three limes on a 
leash; but he had no thought of escape. The Master had left 
him, and bade him stay thtic; and his heart was empty and 
desolate within him. Now and again his dark eyes filled 
with moisture, and the sadness of his face was ,so wonder^ 
fully striking as tc' imjiress the Mis)>es Sandhrook. 

Through the night Tinn did not sleep, though he dozed 
occasK'iiallv for a few minuros at a time. 'I he whole of the 
next da) he passed in the same en plovinent, except that, in 
the afternoon, he had to go through the wearisome cere- 
mony ol being introduced to a number of strange ladies, not 
one among whom seemed fiom the smell of her clodies to 
have anything to do with the Master. 

Thar niglu tlic m.ister of the nise .inncainccd that he 
thought Finn had c]uite .settled in his new home, and that he 
would now fake the Wolfhound for a stro' in the grounds 
without the leash. He did so, and when they had walked 
twice round a !,iwn and down an avenue, they rame to the 
green gate by which Finn had first entered the place. Finn 
had been walking dejectedly, his he.id carried low and close 
to Mr .Sandbrook’s kgs, his mind still too full of mournful 
thoughts of his lost Master to permit of his loc uiring closely 
into those smells and other details of his immediate sur- 
roundings. which would have interested him in ordinary 
circumstances. 

Now, as his eyes fell upon the green gate, an overpowering 
desire to see the Master swept through his mind. He had no 
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intention of running from his new owner. His one 
thought was just to run down to the old lodging and see the 
Master again. His hindquarters bent under him, and the 
next instant saite- him neatly clearing the top of the five-foot 
gate, with never a thought of the consternation he left be- 
hind him in poor Mr Sandbrook’s mind. 

Before the portly merchant had the gate fairly open, Finn 
had trotted thirty or forty yards down the moonlit road in 
the direction from which he had approached the house with 
the Master on the morning of the previous day. He paused 
once, and looked hack at Mr Sandbrtx)k, in response lo 
agitated cries and whistles; but, not being able to explain 
his precise object in going out in a manner that would have 
been comprehensible to the merchant, he decided that it 
would be better to get on with the matter in hand without 
delay. So he went forward again, and this time at an easy 
canter which look him out of earshot of Mr Sandbrook in 
less than one minute. 

When Finn arrived in the streets of the city he was more 
than a little confused, and once or twice took a wrong turn- 
ing, But he always retraced his steps and found the right 
turning befoie going far, and in due course he arrived at 
the house m which he had lodged with his friends. Rising on 
his hind-feet, he pawed the front door vigorously. A few 
moments later the door was opened b\ the landlady, to 
whose utter astonishment Finn brushed hurriedly into the 
little passage and up ihe stairs to the door of the room the 
Master had used, where he paused, with one foot pressed 
against the closed door. 

‘Here, Sam!' cried the startled landlady, ‘you talk about 
your blessed menagerie, come an' look 'ere. My word, this’ll 
surprise yerl’ 

The landlady’s son, who had paid her a flying visit that 
day, appeared in the passage in his shirt sleeves, holding a 
small lamp. The landlady closed the front door, and together 
the two walked upstairs to where Finn sat, whining softly, 
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and pawing at the closed door of wlnt h id been the Mastcr*s 
sitting icH^rn 

‘My bloomin’ oath, what a dog" exclaimed Sam, as his 
mother reached forward and opined the sn ing room door, 
leaving Finn fret to plunge lorwird into the dark interior, 
which he did on the instant In the next instant he was out 
again, and pawing at the opposite door, leading to the bed- 
room This, too, was opened for him, and m another 
moment he had satisfied himself that neither room h id been 
occupied by the Master or the Mistress for a considerable 
time This was a grievous blow to Finn, and us he returned 
to the hide landing between the two rooms, he sniffed des- 
pairingly at the landlady’s skirt, and even nuzzled her 
rough hand, with a vague feeling that she might be able to 
produce his friends. Not that he had any serious purpose in 
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this, however, for it was strongly borne in upon Finn now 
that he had lost his friends for good and all. 

Sam had been eyeing Finn all this while with growing 
interest, and now he said, 

‘Is he savage^' 

‘Wouldn’t hurt a sheep,’ leplied the mother. ‘Wouldn’t 
yer like to know w here I got such a beauty 
‘No kid Hi ’s not yours,’ said Sam 

‘Well, I reckon he could be 'Is Master lodged ’eic these 
two months an mor(, but ’c went off to the mountains 
yesterdav with his sick Missis Why, come to think ot it, tr 
coui se rh it\ what it is ’Is M istcr’s sole him, th it s wh it c ’s 
done, ind that s wh\ \ w is ibic to pay me, an’ the dcKtor, 
an’ 90 ofT to the mount tins >cstcrdi\ An n(»w the bloomin’ 
dog’s run awa\ m’ come b ick to l(u>k for ini ’ 

Sim spit rcfic.ctrvch on the little coloured doormat ‘Well, 
the dog’s no use to vou, molhti, lu slid ‘\ou can’t do 
nothin’ \Mth lum ’ 

‘I don’ know ibout tint Sim I mij^ht keep ’im, an’ 
watch out fer the re w ird A d \wg hi c thit’^ w orth mcmev ’ 
‘I’oohloomin bii» in cliups' to be worth muih, sudSim 
dispara!t>ingl\ ‘Cluniss w is ni^ more a[>pliLible to Finn thin 
It would be to a pin die r md Sun w is well m ire of it ‘Fell 
you what,’ he said, ‘F^e got u> be m ikin foi the station m 
half an hour, anywiv I’ll tike the dog out o’ >cr way, an’ 
give you hilf I quid for him it yer like I shall lose on it, 
fer It’s not like ly the boss could m ike my use of ’im anyway ’ 
But the landlady knew her son icier ibly well, and he could 
not deceive her very much When he left the house half an 
hour later he was leiding Finn at the end of a rustv chain, 
and the pcKirer by twenty hyc shillings thin he h id been an 
hour before So Finn changed hinds for the seeond time in 
two days, once for se\enty hve guine is, and once for twenty- 
five shillings; and upon this second o<casion the transaction 
was a matter of complete indilTerenee to him Fie thought 
vaguely of returning to Mr Sandbrook’s house later on. In 
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the meantime diis young man seemed to want him to take 9 
walk m another du-cction, and all ways were alike to Finn in 
his bitter disappointment over not finding the Master. He 
did not know that he was treading exactly the path the 
Master and Mistress had ti od on the previous day, when 
leaMng thtir lodging for the mountains He only felt that 
he had now completelv lost his friends, and that he was 
rithei well disposed thin otherwise towaids long legged 
Sam, er the reason th it Sam oamc from the house in which 
the M 'ster had lodged. 
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Chapter 12 


The Southern Cross Circus 

The night which followed Finn’s departure from his old 
lodging with Sam was the most peculiar that he had ever 
spent in his life, and, not even excepting the night m Matey’s 
back-yaid in Sussex, the most unrestful. 

In the first place, the greater part of the night was spent 
on a mo\ing railway trim, and, sccondlv, Finn’s particular 
resting place was a sort of wooden cage, sheathed in iron, 
and having another similar cage upon either side of it. In 
the comp<irtmcnt upon hum’s right were two native beats. 
These philosophical animals slept solidlv all the time, and 
made no noise beyond a husky soit of snoring But they had 
a pronouneed odour which penetrated Finn’s compartment 
through a grating near its r\.K)f; and this odour was pecu- 
liarly disturbing to the olfhound In the cage on Finn’s 
left was a full grown, elderly, and sour tempered Bengal 
tiger, who had soic places under his elbows, and other 
troubles which made him excessively irritable, and a bad 
sleeper. I’hc tiger also had a pronouneed odour; and it was 
much more disturbing to Finn than that of the bears. In 
fact, It kept the wiry haii over Finn’s shoulders in a state of 
continual agitation and his silky cars in a restlessly upright 
position, with only then soft tips drooping. Sometimes, 
when the tram jolted, the tiger would roll heavily against 
the iron sheathed partition between his abode and Finn’s, 
and then Finn would spring to his feet, against the far side 
of the compartment, every hair on his body erect, his lips 
drawn right back from the pearl white fangs they usually 
sheltered, his sensitive nostrils deeply serrated. 
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Hie smells atid sounds about him penetrated JarAer into 
the pulsing entity that was Finn than even his experience 
with Matey, or his hunting and killing of the fox beside the 
Sussex Downs. They stirred latent instincts which came to 
him from fart’ -“r bayk in the long line of his ancestry; from 
just how far back one tould not say, but it may well be that 
they came from a dim period, beyond all the generations of 
wolf hunting and, cirlier, of man fighting in Ireland, when 
forel>eu» of Finn’s hid b<(n pitted agiinst lions and tigers 
and bt ars, is wf U as S i\ons, in Roman items It was curious 
the manner in which the pliv of these instincts affected 
Finn’s vtr V sh ipc giving to his massivt depth of chest a siig- 
gest'on oj the h\tn i, to his he id i m irked suggestion of th^ 
wolf, and to Ins dnxiping hintkju irtc rs more than a hint of 
the liv,n I hr tiels tint the hiir along his 'pine stood erect 
like will, and thit his exposed t>ngs and updrawn lips 
changed his whole I ki iI ispeet li u* i goexl deal to do with 
the alter itions wiou'dit in his shipe bv the curious position 
in which he toiiiid himsell this night A wiser man ih in Sam 
would h ive rcfi lined from putting binn in this predicament, 
and thit more cspeeiall) wh'lc he was still a stranger to the 
great hound 

Sim rather rcgielted his carelessness when he came to re- 
lease binn next morning Sinet the small hours, the part of 
the tnin in which Sam had trisclled had been lying in a 
siding, thise ro a little mountain station And now the dif- 
ferent wigons, including that containing Finn and the tiger 
and the bears, with a lot of paraphernalia, were being swung 
out upon the ground, prepaiatory to being drawn by road to 
the neighbouring town At this stage Sam had intended to 
take Finn out to be inspected by his cmployei, and, if for- 
tune willed It, sold to that gentleman for what Sam con- 
sidered a handsome figure, say, /15 or ^20 

Sam was one of the underlings employed by Rutherford’s 
famous Southern Cross travelling circus, and his idea wa$ 
that Fian would be found a suitable and welcome addition 
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to the menagerie of performing animals attached to that 
popular institution. But when Sam came to look at Finn by 
daylight, and to note the extreme fierceness of the Wolf- 
hound’s mien — brought about entirely by his own stupidity 
in locking the hound up beside a tiger and two bears - his 
heart failed him in the matter of releasing his prize, and he 
decided to wait until the camp had been formed, and things 
had settled down a little. That cowardly decision of Sam’s 
affected the whole of Finn’s future life. 

The f)roccss of transferring his cage to the road, and travel- 
ling along that road, which was in reality no better than a 
very rough mountain track and cxccedinglv bumpy, worked 
old Killer, as the tiger was ominously called, into a frenzy 
of wrath. Now the tigci 's fren/y meant something very like 
frenzy for Finn. When the tiger snarled, and thrashed the 
inner side oFhis cage with his great tail, Finn’s snarl became 
a fictcc, growling bark; his forelegs stiiTcned, like the erect 
hair along his backbone, hts white fangs were all exposed, 
and his aspect became truly lornfving. Saliva began to col- 
lect at the comers of his long mouth; his great wrath and 
unreasoning, instinctive ticrceness and restntment made 
him look twice his actual .size; and altogether it may be 
admitted that when Sam came to investigate, after the camp 
had been foimed, Finn truly was, to all appearances, a fear- 
some and terrifying creature. 

Sam marvelled at his own courage in having led this mon- 
ster dirou^h the streets, and told himself that nothing would 
induce him to be such a - fool as to take Finn out of the 
cage. His mother had given him both Finn’s name and the 
name of the breed, but Sam had never before heard of an 
Irish Wolfhound, and, looking now at Finn’s gleaming 
fangs and foamy lips, all that he recalled of the name was 
‘Irish Wolf’. It was thus that Finn was presented to the 
great John L. Rutherford himself, the proprietor of the 
circus. 

‘He’s the Giant Irish Wolf, boss,’ said Sam, ‘and the only 
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one in Ac wcu-id, as I’m tcJd. t bought him cheap, an’ I ^ 
him into that cage single-handed, I did; an’ now I’ll sell him 
to you cheap, boss, if you’ll buy him. If you don’t want him, 
he goes to Smart’s manager, who offered me twenty-five quid 
for him, as he stood last night.’ 

‘Smart’s’ was the opposition circus; but the rest of Sam’s 
remarks were imagination for the most part. As a matter of 
fact, the great John L. Rutherford experienced quite a thrill 
of satisfaction when his eyes lighted upon the raging Wolf- 
hound. He had lost his one lion from disease some weeks 
previously, and felt that the menagerie lacked attractiveness 
in the way of fierce-looking and bloodthirsty creatures. Like 
Sam, he had never even heard of an Irish Wolfhound, or 
seen a dog of any breed who approached Finn in height and 
length and lissom strength. 

From the point of view of one who regarded him as a wild 
beast, and was without knowledge of the tragic chance 
which had made so gallant .md docile a creature appear in 
the guise of a wild beast, Finn did at tually present both an 
awe-inspinng and a magnificent spectacle at this moment. 
His cage was seven feet high, vet at one moment Finn’s 
forepaws came within a few inches of touching its roof, as 
be plunged eiect and snarling against the partition which 
separated him from the growling and spitting tiger. The 
next moment saw him crouched in the far corner of the cage, 
is though for a spring, his forelegs extent’ 'd, rigid as the 
iron bars that enclosed him, his black eyes Mazing fire and 
rury, his huge, naked jaws parted to admit of a snarl of 
ernfying ferocity, his whole great bulk twitching and 
xembling from the mixture of rage, bewilderment, fear, and 
wild killing passion with which his neighbours and his 
imazing situation filled him. 

‘Well, Sam, he sufe is a dandy wolf,’ said the astonished 
Mr John L. Rutherford. 

Sam began to feel that he really was a very fine fellow, and 
one who had accomplished great things, 
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! got Itim into diat cage singk'hdnded, t>oss; init I 
reckon it’H take the Prc^essor all he knows to handle the 
brute.’ ‘The Professor’ was the world-renowned Professor 
Claude Damarel, lion-tamer and performer with wild beasts, 
known somedmes in private life as Clem Smith. 

‘Giant Irish Wolf, you say,’ mused John L. Rutherford. 
*Well, he’s certainly a giant right enough; big as any two 
wolves I ever see. My ! he must stand a yard at the shoulder.’ 
Which he did, and at that moment his hackles were giving 
him another three inches, and his rage was giving him the 
effect of another foot all round. 

‘Well, Sam, it was smart of ye to get the beast, an’ you 
shall have for him, though ten’s his price; an’ if the 
Professor makes a star of him, why you’ll get a rise, my boy. 
Say, touch him up with that stick there, an’ see how he takes 
it.’ 

Sam thrust a stave in between the bars of Finn’s cage, 
where they adjoined those of the tiger’s plate, and prodded 
the Wolfhound’s side as he stood erect. The thing seemed to 
come from the tiger’s cage, and Finn was upon it like a 
whirlwind, his fangs sinking far into the tough wood, till it 
cracked again. 

‘Well, say,’ said the boss, with warm admiration, ‘if 
he ain’t two ends an’ the middle of a )im dandy rustier 
from ’way back, you can search me! Say, Sam, cut along 
an’ find the Professor. Tell him I’d like to see him right 
here.’ 

The great barred cage, with its three divisions, was now 
enclosed, with various other cages and properties of the 
circus, within a high canvas wall in the centre of the camp. 
The circus was to open that night, and much remained to be 
done in the way of preparing a ring in the big main tent, 
and so forth. A number of piebald horses stood in different 
parts of the enclosure, nosing idly at the dusty ground, and 
paying not the slightest heed either to the scet^ of the dif- 
ferent wild creatures, or to the roaring snarls and .g^wls 
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that issued contiuously from KiUar’s cage. FamiMsKrity had 
bred indifference in them to things which would have sent 
a horse from outside half crazy with fear. 

The Professor arrived with Sam, after a few minutes. He 
wore knee boots, a vivid red shirt, and a much soiled old 
leather coat ^''ich reached almost to his boots. From his 
right wrist there dangled a long quilt, or cutting whip, of 
rhmoceros-hide. In one sense he was a cruel man; but in the 
worst possible sense of the word he was not cruel. That is to 
say, It gave him no particular gratification to inflict pain; 
but he would inflict it to any extent at all, in the pursuit of 
his ends. He was reckoned an able tamer of wild beasts. By 
stirring up the tiger, as the Professor approached, the boss 
provoked a striking exhibition of savage strength and 
ferocity in Finn. 

‘Say, Professor,’ he said, with a smile, ‘what d’ye think of 
the lates* ^ How does the Giant Irish Wolf strike you?’ 

The Professor inspected the furiously raging Finn with 
consider ible interest 

‘You’ll not manage much taming with this fellow. Pro- 
fessor, will ye?’ asked the boss, craftily aiming at putting 
the lion tamer on his mettle. 

‘I’d like to know what’s goin’ to stop me, boss,* said'the 
Professor doughtily. ‘I guess you ve forgotten the fact that 
Professor Claude Damarcl was the man who tamed the Tas- 
manian Wolf, Satan; and the Tasmanian \'^ olf is about the 
fiercest brute in the world to tackle, next to the 'i^asmaniaU 
Devil; an’ I had one o’ them pretty near beat in Auckland, 
till he went an’ died on me. Tame this Giant Irishman — you 
bet your sweet life I will; an’ have him cavortin’ through a 
hoop inside a month - or maybe a week,’ 

‘Right-ho, Professor!’ said the boss, goon humouredly. 
‘But I’d like to be on hand when you tackle the Giant Wol4 
Professor. You might want help.’ 

‘Help I Me want help I You wait here two minutes, boss^ 
an’ rU show you,’ 



The boss grinned over the success of his tactics in rousing 
the Professor’s pride, and strolled round among the horses 
for five minutes or so till the tamer returned with Sam, 
carrying a brazier full of live coals, and an iron rod with a 
rough leather handle at one end of it. The other end of the 
iron rod was buried among the live coals. 

Grasping tlie leather handle of his now red-hot rod, the 
Professor deftly opened the gate of Finn’s cage, far enough 
to admit of his own swift entrance; the gate being instantly 
slammed to behind him by Sam, and bolted. Finn was lying 
crouched m the far corner of the cage, and if the light diere 
had been good, the tamer would surely have seen by the 
expression on the Wolfhound’s intelligent face that he was 
no wild beast. On the other hand, froth still clung to Finn’s 
jaws, the hair on his shoulders was still more or less erect, 
and a few minutes before this time he had been raging like 
a whirlwind. 

For a moment or two the Professor glared steadily at Finn. 
He undoubtedly had pluck, seeing that he believed the 
Wolfhound to be as ferocious and deadly a beast as any tiger. 
Then, slowly, Finn rose from his crouching position, pre- 
pared to come forward and to treat his visitor as a friend, 
even as a possible rescuer from that place of horrid durance. 
The Professor’s plan was all mapped out in his mind, and 
he did not waver in its execution. Had he been given to 
wavering^ he would long ago have been killed by some wild 
creature. In the instant of Finn’s move towards him the Pro- 
fessor took a quick step forward and, with a growling shout 
of ‘Down, Wolf!’ smote Finn fairly across the head with 
the red-hot end of his iron bar, so that pungent smoke arose. 
One portion of the red-hot surface of the iron caught Finn’s 
muzzle, causing him pain of a sort he had never known 
before. At the moment of the blow, a terrific snarling roar 
came from the tiger’s cage. Half blinded, wholly maddened, 
dimly connecting this strange new agony that Irit into him 
with the tiger’s roar, Finn sprang at the Professor with a 
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snarl that was itself almost a roar. Hie red-hot har met him 
in mid-air, biting deep into the soft skin of his lips, furrow- 
ing his beautiful neck, and stinging the tip of one silken 
ear. The pain was terrible; the smell of his own burnt flesh 
and hair was maddening; the deadly implacability of the 
attack, coming from a man, too, was baffling beyond des- 
cription. Fin” howled, and sank abruptly upon his 
haunches, giving the Professor time for a flying glance of 
pride in the direction of the admiring John L. Rutherford. 

And now, had he been really a wild beast, Finn would 
probabi.) have remained cowering as far as possible from that 
terrible bar of fire. Even as it was, he might have done this 
if the Professor had not made the mistake of raising the bar 
again, with a suddenly threatening motion. Finn had greater 
reasoning power, and greater strcngtli of will, than a wild 
beast. He was robbed of all restraint by his sui roundings and* 
by the Professor’s absolute and crushing reversal of all his 
[ireconceivcd notions of the rclati<>ns between man and 
hound. The snarl of the tiger in his ears, the smell of his 
own burnt flesh in his nostrils, the pitilessness of the Pro- 
fessor's wholly unexpected attack, filled him with a tumultu- 
ous fury of warring instincts which generations of inherited 
docility were powerless to overcome. But, through it all, he 
was more capable of thought than a really wiUl beast, and, 
as the hot iron was lifted the thiru time, he leaped in under 
it like lightning, and with a roar of defiance brought its 
wieldcr to the ground, and planted both lorcfeet upon his 
chest, while the iron bar fell clattering frorx. the man’s hand 
between the bars of the cage. 

Be it remembered that Finn stood a foot higher at the 
shoulder than the average wolf, .and weighed fully twice as 
much, being long and strong in proportion to his height and 
weight. The Professor was momentarily -xr>ccting to feel 
Finn’s great jaws about his throat, and his two arms were 
crossed below his chin for protection of that most vulnerable 
spot. The tiger was now furiously clawing at the partition a 
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£ew inches from Finn’s nose, and onittittg a series of the 
most blood-curdling snarls and roars. 

‘Draw him off with a stick !’ shouted the Professor; who, 
even in his present sorry plight, was concerned most with 
the in)ury to his pride. Sam jabbed viciously at Finn’s face 
with a long stake, through the bars, and as Finn withdrew 
slighdy, the Professor wriggled cleverly to his feet, in a 
crouching posture, and reach'“d the gate of the cage. Finn 
growled threateningly, but made no move forward, being 
thankful to see the retreat of his enemy. In another instant 
the Professor was outside the cage, and the gate securely 
bolted. He was bruised, but bore no mark of scratch or bite, 
and so far was able to boast; having no knowledge of the 
fact that Finn had not thought of biting him, but merely of 
overpowering him, as a means of evading his hot iron. This 
the Wolfhound had done easily. He could have killed the 
man with almost equal tasc, had that been his intention. 

‘Well, he sure is a rustler from ’way back. Professor, every 
single time,’ remarked the boss 

‘You’ll see him hop dirough a hoop when I say so, inside 
of a week,’ replied the tamer, sourl), as he brushed the dust 
from his coat. ‘As it is, you’ll notice that he didn’t dare to 
bite or scratch. Don’t you fear but what I’ll tame the beauty 
all right. Giant Wolf or no Giant Wolf. I’ve handled 
worse’ll him.’ 

And a couple of days before this, the younger Miss Sand- 
brook had been resung her carefully dressed curls against 
Finn’s head. 
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Chapter 13 


The Making of a 
Wild Beast 

Tire transformation begun in Finn by the night he had spent 
in a ro< king train, i aged between a tiger and two bears, was 
enormously accentuated and confirmed by his encounter 
with the Professor. If zoologists had delibeiately set them- 
selves the task of converting an Irish Wolfhound into a wild 
beast, they could hardly have taken any more effective 
measures than those which had been adopted by pure chance 
with Finn The mere fact of being caged behind iron bars 
for the first time in his life, and that between a roaring, snarl- 
ing tigtr and two grunting little bears, strongly odoriferous 
of tlu wild, affected Finn in somewhat the same manner 
that a highly excitable and nervous man of quite untrained 
intclleci might be affected by being flung into a cell, sur- 
rounded by raving maniacs. 

Shortly after the episode of the red-hot iron, Finn’s cage 
was again visited bv Sam and the Professor, the former 
being laden with a big, blood stained basket From this 
basket the Professor took a large chunk of raw flesh, and 
pushed It through the bars into Finn’s cage A bone was also 
thrust through the bars, and a fixed iron pan near the gate 
was filled from outside with water. The Professor eyed Finn 
curiously while he performed these operations, and was sur- 
prised that the Giant Wolf, as they called him, did not 
spring forward upon the food. 

Killer was already ravening furiously a^ ’he bars of his 
cage, his yellow eyes ablaze as he watched the meat his soul 
desired being thrust into Finn’s cage The tiger’s roars kept 
Finn’s hackles up, and his fangs bared in a fierce snarl; so 
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diat the Professor was struck afresh with the savagcncss of 
the latest addition to the menagerie under his care. Killer’s 
meat barely reached the floor of his cage before he had 
snatched and carried it to the rear, where he tore it savagely, 
while maintaining an incessant growling snarl. But he 
dropped the meat as though it burned, and crouched fear- 
fully in the opposite corner of his den, when — by way of 
display for Sam’s benefit — the Professor picked up his iron 
bar and threatened the tiger with it. Now Finn, on the other 
hand, when he saw the cruel bar raised, sprang forward 
with a growling roar of defiance, forefeet outstretched, 
bristling back curved for the leap, and white fangs flashing. 

‘We’ll have to keep these two always caged together,’ said 
the Professor, with a careless glance at Finn and the tiger. 
‘Old Killer works him up in great style. I guess he’ll fetch 
the public all the time, while he can hear old Killer at his 
antics. He certainly is the finest lookin’ beast I ever saw in 
the wolf line, and he's as strong and heavy as a horse. What 
I don’t like about the beggar is you can’t reckon on him. He 
don’t fly at ve right away; he doesn’t even jump for his 
grub, you see. He seems to lie baik an’ consider. He’s goin’ 
to be a rough, hard case to tame, Sam, that Giant Wolf of 
yours; but he’s come to a hard-case tamer, too, and don’t you 
forget It.’ 

It was now thirty hours since Finn had tasted food, and 
three days since he had eaten a proper meal. If his experi- 
ences of the past twenty-four hours had been in every other 
respect distressing, they had at least robbed him of grief 
about the Master. His outraged physical senses, and the tre- 
mendous strain placed upon his nervous system, effectually 
shut grief out from his mind. Finn was accustomed to have 
meals served to him in spotless enamelled dishes, and it had 
always been food of which a man might have partaken: 
well-cooked meats, bread, vegetables, and gravy, nicely cut 
and mixed. But hunger triumphed after a while, and with a 
quick, rather furtive movement, but with lips drawn back 
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and every sign exposed of readiness to defend his action, 
Finn lifted the big chunk of meat from its place by the bafs, 
and carried it into a corner at the back of the cage, wrherc he 
tore it into fragments, and ate it, of necessity, very much as 
a wolf eats, the blood of the raw meat trickling meanwhile 
about his jaws. To drink, Finn had to place his head close 
to those bars vxhich most nearly adjoined the front of the 
tiger’s cage. But drink was necessary to him now, and so, 
with his nose all furrowed, his fangs bared, and a formid- 
able low snarl issuing from his throat, he slowly approached 
die water pan, and lapped his fill, pausing to snarl aloud at 
the tiger between each three or four Lips of his tongue. But 
Killer had fed full, and crunched his bone to splinters and 
eaten that; so now he was preparing himself to sleep. 

The hours of the day dragged slowly by, and Finn began 
to suffer in new ways He had never been confined for any 
Icngrfi of time before, and stiict cleanliness was an instinct 
With him. 

At length, as the hot afternoon drew to its close, a number 
of men came to the cages, and horses were hitched on to the 
heavy wagon which supported them, at a level of less than 
three ft el from the ground. Killer woke with a start, and 
with his tail angrily flogged the partition which divided him 
from Finn, while delivering himself of a snarling yawn. 
Finn leapt to his feet answering the tiger’s snarl viciously, 
himself looking to the full as savage as any of the wild 
kindred. The wagon moved with a jerk, Killer rolled against 
his side of the partition and growled ferociously; Finn 
sprang at the partition as though he thought his great weight 
would carry him through it, and his jaws snapped at the 
air as he sprang. The men roared with laughter at him, and 
this accentuated his feeling that they were all mad wild 
beasts together. Presently, Finn’s cage, with others, was 
ranged along the side of a canvas-covered passage-way by 
which the public were to approach the main tent, where that 
night’s performance was to be given. This double row of 




cages was arranged here With a view to impressing dw 
public; a kind of foretaste of the glories they were to behold 
within. The Southern Cross circus had patent turnstiles 
fixed at both ends of the main tent, those at one end ad- 
mitting only of ingress, those at the other end admitting only 
of egress. 

It was shortl) after this that Finn became conscious of a 
curious grinding small sound at the back of his cage. 
Presently a sharp, bright point of steel entered the cage from 
behind, just above the level of Finn’s head, as he sat on his 
haunches. The steel wormed its way into the cage to a length 
of fully six inches, and then it reached the side of Killer’s 
cage, pointing diagonally, and bored slowly through that. 
I’lie auger was well greased, and made only a very slight 
sound, so slight indeed that Killer was not aware of it. He^ 
was not so highly strung as Finn at this time. 

This auger-hole was an idea of Sam’s, for which he hoped 
to derive credit from the boss. He had noted carefully the 
remark of the Professor about keeping the Giant Wolf close 
to the tiger, in order to lend additional fierceness to his 
demeanour. And so he had devised a means of improving 
upon tliis. He took a thin iron rod, and covered the end of it 
with soft, porous sacking, which he moistened with the 
blood of raw meat. Then, by rhru’i*>ng this between the bars 
of Finn’s cage, and jabbing violently at the Wolfhound with 
it for several minutes, he endeavoured to impregnate the 
sacking on the rod with a smell of Finn, t hen he invited 
John L. Rutherford to take up a stand in front of the cageSy 
as though he were a member of the general public, and to 
whistle, by way of signalling tliar he was ready. Directly 
Sam heard the whistle, he being now behind the cages, he 
thrust his sacking-covered rod through the auger-hole he had 
made from Finn’s cage into the tiger’s, anci ilierc ratded it 
to and fro to attract the Killer’s attention. Killer not only 
heard and saw the intruding object, but smelt it, and sprang 
at it violently, vidth a rasping savage snarl which challenged 
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the Giant Wolf to come forward or be for ever accursed for a 
coward. The rod was withdrawn on the instant, and Finn’s 
whole great bulk crashed against the partition, as he 
answered Killer with a roar of defiance. The great Wolf- 
hound stood erect on his hind-feet, snapping at the air with 
foaming jaws, and tearing impotently at the iron-sheathed 
partition with his powerful claws. The boss applauded 
vigorously, and gave Sam a shilling for beer. 

It must have been nearly two hours later, when the public 
was being admitted in a regular stream to the big tent, and 
Sam had succeeded in working the tiger and the Wolfhound 
into a perfect frenzy of impotent rage, of snarling, foaming, 
roaring fuiy, that a faint odour crossed Finn’s nostrils, and 
a faint sound fell upon his ears, through all the dm and 
tumult of the conflict with his unseen enemy In that 
moment, and as though he had been shot, Finn dropped 
from his erect position, and bounded to the front bars of his 
cage, with a sudden, appealing whine, very unlike the for- 
midable cues with which he had been rending the pent air 
of his prison for the last quarter of an hour. He had heard a 
few words spoken in a woman’s voice, and those words 
were; 

‘I cannot bear to look at them; I never do. Let us hurry 
straight in.’ 

In a passion of anviety, and grief, and love, and remorse 
for not having been on the look out, Finn poured out his 
very soul in a succession of long drawn whines, plaintive 
and insistent as a ’cello’s wailings, while his jiowerful fore- 
paws tugged and scratched ineftectually at the solid iron bars 
of his cage The woman whose voice he heard was the 
Mistress of the Kennels, and the man to whom she spoke, 
who walked beside her, Itxiking obstinately at her and not 
at the cages, was the Master. Something seemed to crack in 
poor Finn’s breast, as the two humans whom he loved dis- 
appeared from his view within the great tent He did not 
know that they would not pass that way again, because the 
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audience left the place by the opposite end of the tent. But he 
gave no thought to the future. Here, in the midst of his 
uttermost misery and humiliation, the Master, the light ctf 
his life, had passed within a few feet of him, and passed 
without a glance, without a word. For long, Finn gazed 
miserably out between the bars, sniffing hopelessly at the 
air through wfuch his friends had passed. Then, slowly, he 
retired to the furthermost corner of his cage, and curled 
down there, with his muzzle between his paws. 
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Chapter 14 


Martyrdom 

It may be that a good deal of the wisdom and philosophy of 
mankind is born of grief and suffering. It is certain that a 
good deal of philosophy came to Finn as the aftermath of 
that evening upon which he retired, heart-broken, to the 
farthest corner of his cage, after seeing the Master and the 
Mistress of the Kennels pass him without a word or a glance. 
His mind did not deal in niceties. He did not tell himself 
that if the Master had only guessed at his presence there, all 
would have been different. He was conscious only of the 
apparently brutal fact that tlie Master had walked past his 
cage and ignored him; left him there in his horrible confine- 
ment. And so he lay, all through that night, silent, sorrow- 
ful, and blind to his surroundings. 

The natural result was that sleep came to him after a 
while, when all was dark and silent. And this sleep he badly 
needed. While he slept the burns on his muzzle and ear were 
healing, the searing heat of his grief was subsiding, and his 
body and nervous system were adapting themselves to his 
situation, and recharging themselves after the great drain 
which had been made upon them during the past couple 
of days. 

When Killer’s long, snarling yawn woke Finn in the 
morning he did not fling himself against the partition which 
hid the tiger from him. He did not even bark or snarl a 
defiant reply. He only bared his white fangs in silence, and 
breathed somewhat harshly through his nostrils, while the 
hair over his shoulders rose a little in token of instinctive 
resentment. This comparatively mild demonstration cost 
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Finn a great deal less in the way of expenditure of vitality 
than his previous day’s reception of the tiger’s snarls; and 
left him by just so much the better fitted to cope with ot|^ 
ordeals that lay before him. 

If Finn had been a wild beast, his experience in the 
Southern Cross Circus would have been a far less trying one 
for him than it was. He would have learned early that the 
Professor was a practically all-powerful tyrant, who had to 
be obeyed because he had tlie power and the will to inflict 
great Miffcring upon those of the wild kindred who refused 
him obedience. That he was a tyrant and an enemy the wild 
creature would have accepted from the outset, as a natural 
and an inevitable fact. In Finn’s case the matter was far 
otherwise. His instinct and inclination bade him regard a 
man as a probable friend. Naturally, if the Professor had 
been aware of this, he would never have approached Finn 
with .1 hot iron, and their relations would have been quite 
different from the beginning. As it was, or as Finn saw it, 
anyhow, the Professor had proved himself a creature abso- 
lute!) beyond the pale; a mad wild beast, disguised as a 
man; a devil who met friendly advances with repeated blows 
of a magic weapon, a stick made of fire, against which no 
living thing might stand. However he might disguise his 
intentions, his purpose clc.arly was Finn’s destruction. That 
was how Finn saw it, and he acted accordingly; consistently, 
and not from malice, but upon the dictates of common sense 
and self-preservation, as he understtxid them. 

Having said so much, it is hardly necessary to add that 
Finn suffered greatly during the next few weeks of his life; 
for had not the Professor sworn to make the Giant Wolf his 
oliedient creature, and a docile performer in the circus.? That 
he never did. His boast was never made good, though with 
a real wolf it might have been; and again it almost certainly 
would have been, had he ever guessed that Finn was not 
a wolf at all, but one of the most aristocratic hounds 
and friends of naan ever bred. But his failure cost Finn 
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dear, in pain, humiliation, fear, and suilering of diverse 
kinds. 

kThe boss jeered at the Professor when the failure to tame 
Finn had extended over a week; and that added greatly to 
the seventy of Finn’s ordeal. The Professor was on his 
mettle; and now, while he made no further spoken boasts, he 
swore to himself that he would break the Giant Wolf’s 
spirit or kill him. He never guessed that his whole failure 
rested upon one initial mistake. To the wild beast the red- 
hot iron bar was merely the terrible insignia of the Pro- 
fessor’s indubitable might and mastery; a very compelling 
invitation to docility and respectful obedience. To Finn it 
was not that at all; but merely terrible and unmistakable 
evidence of basest treachery and malevolent madness. And 
it was largely with the red-hot iron that the Professor sought 
to tame F'lnn, believing, as he did, that this was necessary to 
his own, the Professor’s, preservation. 

Upon one occasion - one brilliantly sunny morning of 
Finn’s martyrdom - it did dimly occur to the Professor that 
it might be the hot iron which somehow stood between him- 
self and the mastery of Finn. Accordingly, he twisted some 
wire round the end of his quilt, or cutting-whip, and entered 
the cage without tlie iron, while Sam stood outside with the 
brazier, ready to pass in the iron if that should prove neces- 
sary. Finn absolutely mistrusted the man, of course - he had 
suffered what he believed to be the man’s insane lust of 
cruelty for a fortnight now - but yet he saw that the iron 
was not in the cage, and so he made no hostile demon- 
stration; and that was a notable concession on his part, for, 
of late, the Professor’s tacucs, so far from taming him, had 
taught the naturally gracious and kindly Wolfhound to fly 
at the man with snapping jaws the instant he came within 
reach. Now the man moved slowly, very slowly, nearer and 
nearer to Finn’s corner, using ingratiating words. When it 
seemed that he meant to come near enough for touch, Finn 
decided that he would slip across the cage to its opposite 
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far corner in order to avoid the hated contact. He did not 
sn^rl; he did not even uncover his fangs, for the fiery in- 
strument of torture was not there. He rose from his crouc^ 
mg position, and of necessity that brought him a few inches 
nearer to the Professor, before he could move towards the 
far side of the cage. 

‘Would yer? Down, ye brute!’ snarled the man, in his 
b( St awe inspiring tone. And in that instant the wire-bound 
rhinoceros-hide whistled down across Finn’s face, cutting 
him almr st as painfully as the hot iron was wont to sear him. 
I-l( smrlcd ferociously Down came the lash again, and this 
time 1 loose end of wire stabbed the corner of one of his eyes. 
The n^xt instant saw the Professor flung back at length 
against the bars of the cage; and in his face he felt Finn’s 
bicath, and heard and saw the flashing, clashing gleam of .. 
Finn’s white fangs Sam thrust the white-hot bar in, stabbing 
Finn’s neck with its hissing end The Professor seized the 
bir and heat Finn ofl with it; not for protecuon now, but in 
sheer, s iv igc anger Then he withdrew from the cage, and 
sci/ing <1 long pole beat Finn crushingly with that, through 
the bars, all his arms ached Meantime, Finn fought the 
pole like a mad thing; and the Professor, unable to think of 
any other way of inflicting punishment upon the untamo- 
able Giarit Wolf, took his food from the basket and gave it 
to Killer before Finn’s eyes, leaving the Wolfhound to go 
empty for the day. 

That was the result of the Professor’s one attempt, accord- 
ing to his lights, at humouring the Giant Wolf, by approach- 
ing him without the iron That also was a specimen of the 
kind of daily interviews he had with Finn. 

By this time the Wolfhound actually was a very fierce and 
savage creature. But he was not at all like the magnificently 
raging whirlwind of wrath which had aroused the boss’s 
admiring wonder on the day he first saw Finn. Killer might 
growl and snarl himself hoarse now for all the notice Finn 
took of the great beast. Scarred from nose to flank with 



boros, bruised and battered and aching in every limb, Finn 
remained always curled in the darkest, farthest corner of hi$ 

f *gc now, roused only by the daily fight, the daily torture, of 
is interviews with the Professor. At other times, as the boss, 
said bitterly, he might have been dead or a lapdog, for all 




Ijc spectacle he offered to the curious tribo visited his cage. 
A.11 they saw was a coiled, iron-grey mass, and two burning 
bl ick eyes, with a glint of red in them, and a blood-coloure^ 
triangle in their upper corners. 

Now and again, in the midst of the night, Finn would rise 
and go down to the bars of his cage and stand there, motion- 
less, for an hour at a stretch, his scarred muzzle protruding 
xtwetn two bars, his aching nostrils, hot and dry, drinkmg 
n the night air, his eyes robbed of their resentful fire, and 
nitubly softened by the great tears that stood in them. At the 
;nd of such an hour he would sometimes begin to walk 
«)ftl) to and fro inside the bars, the four paces that his cage 
illowtd him Thus he would pad back and forth silendy for 
mother iiour, with tail curled towards his belly and nose on 
1 level with his knees, almost brushing the bars as he passed 
:htm He made no sound at all, even when the moon’s 
.ilverv light flooded his cage, or when Killer snarled in his 
deep But always, before returning to his corner, he would 
ivstematically test every bar at its base with teeth and paws; 
ind then sigh, like a very weary man, as he slouched despair- 
ingly back to his corner. 

But, for all the glowering misery that possessed Iwm by 
rl ly and the despair to which he would give rein by night, it 
was .ilways with dauntless ferocity that the tortured Wolf- 
lound faced his enemy, the Professor. Short of starving him 

death, or killing him outright with tlie iron bar, the Pro- 
fessor could see no way of making the Giant Wolf cringe to 
urn; he could devise no method of breaking that fierce 
ipirit, though he exhausted every kind of severity and every 
sort of cruelty that his wide experience in the handling of 
lerce animals could furnish. For anyone who could have 
omprehended the true inwardness of that situation, its 
ragedy would have lain m the reflection that, had he but 
tnown It, Fmn could without difficulty have earned not 
tlone ease and good treatment, but high honours in the 
southern Cross Circus. But Finn had no means of guessing 
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tfjat the Professor merely desired to master him, and to teach 
him to stand erect, or leap through a hoop at the word of 
Command. No sign of any such desire, that Finn could pos- 
sibly read, had been furnished. But, on the contrary, the one 
thing made evident to the Wolfhound’s understanding was 
that here was a bloodthirsty man in a leather coat who 
desired to burn him to death, when not engaged in beating 
him with a pole, or thrusting at him viciously through the 
bars of his cage with a stick, or slashing at him with a whip 
that cut through hair and skin. 

There came a day when, other matters occupying his 
attention, the Professor did not trouble to pay one of his 
futile visits to Finn’s cage. Sam fed him as usual, when 
Killer was fed. (One of the features of Finn’s captivity, 
which, while in his confinement it helped to injure his 
physical condition, also helped to make him the more fierce, 
was the fact tliat his diet consisted exclusively of raw meat ) 
Finn waited through the long day for the Professor, steeling 
himself for the daily struggle and the daily suffering. Ilis 
body free of new pains, he rested that night more thoroughly 
than he had rested for a long time; and there were faint 
stirrings of hope in his mind. Next morning the boss hap 
pened to walk past the cages with the Professor, and when 
they came to Finn's place the Professor s,ud : 

‘I reckon I’ll give that brute best, unless you’d like him 
killed. I’ll tackle that job for you with pleasure; but your 
Giant Wolf’s no good for the show.’ 

‘He sure is twice as sulky as any beast I ever saw. An’ 
that blame book-writin’ chap from the city the other night 
said he reckoned the Giant was a dog, an’ not a wolf at all!’ 

‘You should have asked the gent to go in his cage an’ try 
’im with a bit of sugar. My Bloomin’ Colonial ! He wouldn’t 
have written any more books.’ 

If the Professor had continued his daily attempts to cow 
Finn, as a preliminary to training, he would have been likely 
to succeed at about this time; for the Wolfhound was losing 
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strength daily, and though the fire of wrath and fierceness 
burned strongly when he saw the leather-coated man, it had 
little to feed on now, and must soon have died down 
the hot bar and the wired whip But the Professor could not 
be expected to know this He had had as many as sixty futile 
struggles with Finn, and, as he thought, had only stopped 
shoit of killing the Giant outright But idleness, or some 
othei (.ause, did lead him to make one other attempt, on a 
hot ifternoon, just before the hour of tea and of dressing for 
the txet ng show. The Professor did not know how near to 
bre iking point Finn’s despair had reached There was little 
sign of It in the roaring fierceness with which he faced the 
iron ind whip A wolf in such a case, with the cunning of 
the wild, and without the life’s experience of humans which 
m ide th( Professor’s part so incredibly base, so gratuitously* 
ciuel and treacherous to Finn, would have given in long 
before Finn fought with the courage of a brave man who 
has re khed the last ditch, ind with the ferocity that cime to 
him out oj the ancient days in which his warrior ancestors 
weic never known either to give or to receive quarter. 

The Professor felt that this was a last attempt, and he did 
net grcitly care whether the great hound lived or died The 
Giant Wolf had defeated him as a trainer; but the Giant 
Wolf should never forget the pn.-< paid for the defeat. It 
was a cruel onslaught The iron bit deep The Professor him- 
self wis aihing and sore when he flung passionately out 
from Finn’s cage and slammed the non gat^- to; and as for 
Finn, I have no words in which to explain how his body 
ached and was sore. If the uon had been stone cold, Finn 
would still have been a terribly badly beaten hound, when 
he staggered to his corner, after this last visit from the mad 
beast-man in the leathern coat He lay in his corner quiver- 
ing and shuddering, and did not even find the heart to lick 
his wounds till long hours afterwards, when silence ruled m 
the field where the circus was encamped that night. 

The field was on the outskirts of a considerable township; 
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the twenty-second that Finn had visited with the SouAern 
Cross Circus. The authorities had refused to allow Ae boss 
income closer in, and so one side of his camping-place was 
walled by virgin bush; a dense tract of blue-gum and iron- 
bark stretching almost as far as Ae eye could reach, to Ac 
fooAills of a gaunt mountain range. For a mile or so from 
Ae circus camp the trees had all been ring-barked a coufJe 
of seasons or more before this time, with Ae result Aat Aey 
were now the very haggard skeletons of mighty trees, naked 
for Ac most part, Aeir white bones open to all Ae winds of 
heaven, but here and there sporting a ghastly kind of 
drapery, remnants of their grave-clothes as it might be, in 
Ae shape of long hanging streamers of dead bark, which 
moaned and rustled eerily in Ae night breezes. 

Finn could just see the ghostly extremities of these spectral 
trees over Ac top of the main tent as he lay crouched in his 
corner, after devoting an hour to the licking of his sores. 
Presently, an almost full moon rose among Ae trees’ fleshlcss 
limbs, and painted their nakedness in more Aan ever ghostly 
guise. It was then that Finn rose, painfully and slowly, to 
his feet, and moved, like an old, old man, across Ae floor of 
his cage to Ae bars, the bars Aat were of an inky blackness 
in Aat silvery light. For almost an hour Ais great hound, 
Ais tortured prince of a kingly race, stood sadly there, star- 
ing out at Ae moonlight between the bars of his prison; and 
for almost an hour, big clear drops kept forming in his black 
eyes and trickling along his scarred muzzle, till Aey pat- 
tered down upon the floor of Ae cage. 

Near as Finn was to Ae limit of his endurance, his brave 
spirit lived within him yet, and he did not forego Ae nightly 
habit he had formed long since of trying the bars Aat made 
him a prisoner. The process was not made easier by Finn’s 
latest wounds. BoA his forelegs and his muzzle had suffered 
severely under Ac iron that day; and it was with Acse Aat 
he now tested his bars, slowly, conscientiously, and wiA 
painful Aoroughness. It was Ac bottom of the bars that 
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Finn always tried* where they entered the floor ol the cage. 
He took each between his teeth and pushed and pulled; 
scrnietimes pushing or pulling with his paws as well. Al)^. 
the result, on this night of bright moonlight and great pain, 
was as it had always been. The iron did not change. 

Having reached the end of his task, Finn sat erect on his 
haunches for it may have been a quarter of an hour, gazing 
out at the risen moon, which sailed serenely now, high above 
the praying hands of the skeleton trees. Certainly, Finn’s 
spirit was near to breaking point. He rose, meaning to seek 
his corner again, as after so many other futile testings of his 
bars; but something moved him first to look out as far as he 
could, over the tent- top, to the great world beyond. Sore 
though his body was, he rose erect upon his hind-feet, placed 
his forefeet against the upper half of the gate, and only nar- 
rowly escaped falling forward through the gate to the 
ground beneath. In his passion the Professor had slammed 
the barred gate to as usual and, in flinging himself angrily 
off from the place, had omitted to slip the two thick bolts 
which normally held it secure. The gate fitted closely, and 
was rusty, besides; so that Finn’s jaws, tugging at its extreme 
foot, and upon this particular occasion less strongly no doubt 
than usual, had not shifted it. But his weight pressing 
against the upper half was quite another matter; and now the 
gate stood wide open before him. 

For an instant, Finn’s heart swelled within him, so 
sharply, and so greatly, that a litde whine burst from him, 
and it seemed he was unable to move. In the next instant he 
dropped quiedy to the earth, and was lost in the inky shadow 
of the main tent. 



Chapter 15 


Freedom 

Very wonderful and wolf-like, cat-like, too, in some respects, 
was Finn’s progress through the circus encampment on that 
bright moonlight night. The field was full of silvery moon- 
light; but never a glint of all that liquid silver touched 
Finn’s outline for a moment. Finn was sore and aching from 
many wounds, and stiff from long confinement. He knew 
that everyone connected with the circus was sleeping; but 
on this occasion he took no risks. 

A fiery picture of the issues at stake was floating in Finn’s 
mind as he crept in and out amongst the tents and wagons 
of the enclosure : and he was conscious neither of wounds, 
nor weakness, nor stiffness; but only of his great resolve, 
based upon the wonderful chance that had come to him. 
Once he came to a place wheic ten feet of brilliant moonlight 
lay between the black shadow he occupied and the next. He 
paused for a moment or two, looking about him upon every 
side with all the cunning of the truly wild kindred; and 
then, with a very good imitation of the lightness and elas- 
ticity of other, happier days, he sprang clear from the one 
shadow to the other, landing as delicately and silendy as a 
cat, though the impact jarred all his stiffened joints, and 
touched, as with living fire, every one of his almost innumer- 
able wounds. 

Then he came to the outer canvas wall of the big en- 
closure. It was too high to jump, a good twelve feet. An 
attempt to jump and scramble over it might have led to 
noise. Finn approached it in the deep shadow cast by a cara- 
van wagon, and, thrusting his muzzle underneath the 
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canvas^ midway between two stakes, easily f(»’ced it up, and 
crawled under it into the open. When he was half-way out, 
the boss’s fox-terrier gave one sleepy half-bark, too languid 
and indifferent a sound to be taken as a warning; and for 
the rest, complete silence paid tribute to the extreme deftness 
of Finn’s passage through the sleeping camp. In the next 
moment, almost as silendy as a passing cloud shadow, the 
great Wolfhound streaked across the thirty yards of moonlit 
paddock which divided the camp from the ring-barked 
bush, and melted away among that crowded assembly of tree 
ghosts. The barbed-wire fence of the paddock was no more 
than four feet high, and this Finn took in his stride, without 
appreciable pause. 

The ring-barking of trees admits sunlight and air to the 
earth, and this means rich ‘feed’ and a sturdy undergrowth. 
Finn was amazed by the wealth and variety of wild life 
which he saw as he loped swifdy through the few miles of 
bush lying between the circus camp and the foothills of the 
mountains beyond. His immediate purpose, of putting a con- 
siderable distance between himself and the place of his cap- 
tivity, was too urgent to admit of delays, no matter what the 
temptation; and, accordingly, Finn made no pauses. But it 
added gready to the joy of his escape to find himself sur- 
rounded by so great an abundance of creatures which instinct 
made him regard as game for him. Upon every hand there 
were rusdings and whisperings, tiny footfalls and scufiflings 
among dead leaves and twigs; and here and there, as the 
great grey, shadowy Wolfhound swept along between the 
white tree-trunks, he had glimpses of rabbits, bandicoots, 
kangaroo-rats, and many of the lesser marsupials, all busy 
about their different night affairs, all half-paralysed by 
amazement at his passage through their midst. Once he 
heard a venomous spitting overhead and, as he hurried on, 
caught a flying glimpse of a native cat, who had pinned an 
adventurous young possum on the lower limb of a giant 
black-butt. 
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The ring-barked country was soon Idt behind, and then 
Finn found himself among dense living bush, climiung a 
steep ascent. Here his speed was necessarily a great deal 
slower. There was a good deal of undergrowth upon the 
mountain side, besides much heavy timber; and hidden 
among this lush undergrowth were occasional boulders and 
innumerable fallen tree-trunks. 

Dawn was not far off when Finn emerged, with heaving 
flank and lolling tongue, into the green but stony glade 
which formed the ridge and crest of the Tinnaburra range. 
The last hundred yards of his progress had been a good deal 
of a scramble, through thick scrub and over lichen-covered 
boulders, on a very steep rise. And now that he had reached 
the cool glade of topmost Tinnaburra, he found that his 
arrival had caused considerable jxrturbation among a small 
mob of brumbies, or wild horses, consisting of some seven 
or eight mares and foals, led by a flea-bitten old grey stallion, 
who snorted angrily as he saw Finn, and minced forward 
towards the Wolfhound, his long chisel teeth bared, his 
four-foot tail billowing out behind him like a flag, and his 
black hoofs rising and falling from the dewy earth like 
spring hammers. 

Finn devoted the little breath he could spare to the rather 
whining note of explanation which means : ‘Don’t fear me! 
I pursue my own affairs only, and they are harmless to 
you 1 ’ But the old stallion was taking no chances. Also, Finn 
brought a baffling mixture of scents with him, including 
diose of men and of wild creatures such as the stallion had 
never seen and did not wish to see. So he continued his 
threateningly minced progress toward Finn, and whinnied 
out a declaration to the effect that this could be no resting- 
place for dingoes, however huge and diversified in their 
smells. Finn was not in the least like a dingo; but, on the 
other hand, he was not like a kangaroo-hound. He was twice 
the size of a dingo, very nearly, and a good seven inches 
taller than the biggest kangaroo-hound the stallion had seen. 
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Finn was in iko'^tnood £or disputes dF afity sort, and so, 
diough exceedingly weary now, he made a wide detour to 
satisfy the nervousness of the flea-bitten grey stallion, and 
began a diagonal descent upon the south side of Tinna- 
burra. Just as the sun cleared the horizon over his right 
shoulder, Finn dropped wearily down from a clump 
wattle upon a broad, flat ledge of many-coloured rock which 
caught the sun’s first glinting rays upon its queer enamel of 
red and brown and yellow lichen. From this point Finn 
looked down a densely-wooded mountain side, and out 
across a tolerably well-timbered plain to hills which stood 
nearly forty miles away. It would have made an eyrie for a 
king eagle. Finn had already slaked his thirst hurriedly a 
mile back, in a chattering, rock-bedded mountain streamlet. 
And now he was weary beyond all further endurance. He 
had been sick, sore, and stiff, and sadly out of condition 
when he started; and he had been travelling now for six 
hours. A feeling of security had stolen over him since he 
reached the topmost ridge of Tinnaburra. The very fragrance, ^ 
of the air told him, as he drew it in through his nostrils, that 
he was far from the works of men. Food he could not think 
of while every bone and muscle in his great body ached from 
weariness. By the edge of the rock was a sandy hollow, over 
which a feathery shrub drooped three or four of its graceful 
branches at a height of three feet from the ground. Finn eyed 
this inviting spot steadily for two or three minutes, while 
his aching sides continued to heave, and his long tongue to 
sway from one side of his jaws. Then he stepped cautiously 
into the sheltered nook, turned completely round in it three 
or four times, and finally sank to rest there in a compact 
coil, and with a little grunt of contentment and relief. 

Finn opened his eyes, and half opened them, many times 
during the day; once, to his utter amazement, when a huge 
wedge-tailed eagle swept gloriously past with a lamb in its 
talons no more than ten feet from his nose; but the day was 
practically done, and nightfall approaching, when the Wolf- 
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hound finally rose from his sandy bed;l^nd stretthed his 
seven-foot length from nose to tail. The tong stretch drew a 
sharp whine from him towards its end, when the stiffness 
and soreness of his limbs, and of some of his more recent 
burns and bruises, found him out. But now that he was 
broad awake, and in the hushed grey twilight looked out 
across forty miles of wild open land, with never a sign of 
tent or house, or other work of man, his heart swelled within 
him with satisfaction and content, and he drew deep breaths 
of grateful pleasure and relief before setting out upon the 
descent of Tinnaburra, and, if it might be, the capture of a 
supper. 

Before Finn had travelled half a mile along the hillside, he 
made his first acquaintance with the snake people. In 
descending at a sharp angle from the side of a fallen tree, his 
forefeet just scraped the end of the tail of a nine-foot carpet 
snake, whose colouring was vivid and fresh. Before Finn 
knew what had happened, one coil of the sinuous reptile’s 
^body was about his left hind-leg, and, as the startled Wolf- 
hound wheeled in his tracks, the big snake’s head rose at 
him with a forbidding, long-drawn ‘Ps-s-s-s-t I ’ of defiance. 
The rapidly tightening pressuie about his muscular lower 
thigh produced something like panic in Finn’s breast; but, 
luckily enough, his panic resulted in speeding him towards 
precisely the right course of action. He feinted in the direc- 
tion of his hind-leg, and then, as the snake plunged for his 
neck, his jaws Hashed back and caught the reptile just behind 
the head. A single bite was sufficient, for it smashed the 
snake’s vertebrae and almost divided it. A moment later 
Finn’s teeth were at the coil about his hind-leg, and in 
another instant he was free. But he was too gready shocked 
to make a meal upon the remains of his enemy, which is 
what he should have done, and, after taking a good look at 
its long, brilliandy-coloured body, he was glad to make off 
down the hill, travelling now with a good deal more caution 
than he had shown before. It was a merciful thing for Finn 
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that his first contact with the snake people should have 
brought him m touch only with the powerful and courage- 
ous carpet snake, and not with one of the many deadly 
venomous members of his tribe. 
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TKis experience rather shook Hnn by Hi tttter s^ngeness 
to him. He recalled the spitting venom <9! the nadvc cat, of 
whose kill he had caught a fleeting glimpse on the previous 
night. Tbat again was rather strange and outside his ex- 
perience. Just then a laughing jackass started a hoarse 
chuckle above Finn’s head, and a big white cockatoo, 
startled by the jackass, flew screaming out from the branches 
of a grey gum, with the agonized note in its cry which these 
birds seem to favour at all seasons, and quite irrespective of 
the nature of their occupations at the moment. The loose 
skin on Finn’s shoulders moved uneasily, as he trotted 
along, using the most extreme care. 

But, with all his care, he was in strange surroundings, and 
his bush-lore was all to learn; and because of his strangeness 
his most careful gait seemed a noisy and clumsy one to the 
little wild folk of that mountain side, and Finn saw none of 
them. By chance he saw one of the larger kind, howevcTj 
and the sight of it added to his sense of strangeness, for it 
was unlike any other beast he had ever seen This was a 
large female rock wallaby, a big grey doe, with her young 
one. The youngster was at the awkward age, free of the teat, 
yet unable to travel alone. It was nibbling and playing some 
distance from its big mother when she had her first warning 
of Finn’s approach, in the crackling of dead twigs under his 
powerful feet. The youngster showed awkwardness in get- 
ting to Its snug retreat in the mother’s pouch, and so, by 
these delays, Finn was given his glimpse of a big marsupial 
in the act of taking a ton-foot leap through the scrub. Finn 
almost sat down on his haunches from astonishment. But, 
unlike the snake, the wallaby inspired him with no sort of 
fear, possibly by reason of its evident fear of him. 

It seems absurd to suggest that the great Wolfhound may 
have been suffering from loneliness, seeing that he had never 
been so thankful for anything else in his whole life as he 
was for his escape from the circus, with its small army of 
men-folk and animals. But it is a fact that as Finn plodded 
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alohg tluxmgli tldldf tnuj^ to tiic KHitli ^ Tlmudjuit^, lie 
began to be haunted by a sense of isolation and friendless* 
ness. It was now diirty hours since he had tasted food, and 
It seemed that game shunned his trail, for he saw none of 
the many small animals he had passed on the previous night. 
Finn inherited fighting insuncts and savage ferocity under 
persecution from a long and noble line of hunting and fight- 
ing ancestors. But he inherited few instincts which bore 
practically upon the matter of pickmg up his owa living, dt 
walking alone, of depending exclusively upon himself, and 
of leading the solitary life of the really wild carnivora. As it 
was, the big snake, the huge eagle, the screaming cockatoo, 
the nerve-shaking cacophony of the jackass, and the half- 
flying progress of the big walhby, all combined with the 
huge wildness of the country and its vegetation to oppress 
Finn with the sense of being a lone outcast, an outlier in a 
foreign land which was full of sinister possibilities. Also, he 
was getting very hungry. 

While these impressions were sinking into the Wolf- 
hound’s mind, the country through which he was travelling 
was becoming more open, more like a long-neglected park, 
in which many of the trees were dead, and all had a gaunt 
and scraggy look, with their thin, pointed grey-green leaves, 
their curiously tortured-looking limbs, and their long, 
rustling streamers of decaying bark. But, however Finn 
might feel in the matter of loneliness, it was with a pang of 
something like horror that he came presently upon a barbed- 
wire fence, exaedy like the one he had leaped on the previous 
night, direcdy after leaving the circus. Could it be possible 
that the circus had been moved during the day to this place, 
and the barbed-wire fence brought with it? Finn prowled 
cautiously up and down that fence for a couple of hundred 
yards in each direction, peering beyond it, and sniffing and 
listening with the extreme of suspiciousness, before he finally 
leaped the wire and continued his way in a south-easterly 
direction. 
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Five minutes later he saw a rabbit, and though he lost it, 
because it was sitting within a foot of its burrow and dis- 
appeared with lightning-like rapidity at sight of Finn, yet he 
was cheered by this homely sight, and pursued his way with 
renewed hope in the matter of supper. A moment later and 
he stopped dead in his tracks as though shot, and then 
crawled sofdy aside to take cover behind a thicket of 
scrub. 

In topping an abrupt little ridge, he had come suddenly 
into full view of a bark gunyah or shanty, in the triangular 
opening of which, beside a bright fire, sat a man and a big 
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black hound. A billy-can swung over the fire on a tripod of 
stakes, and the man was engaged with his supper. Finn did 
not know, of course, that the man was a boundary-rider, 
and his dog a not very well-bred kangaroo-hound. The wind 
was north-west, or the kangaroo-hound would surely have 
scented Finn’s approach and given tongue. 

For a long time Finn lav under the cover of his thicket, 
peering through the darkness at the boundary-rider and his 
dog. The thing that most impressed Finn in the picture hc 
saw was the figure of the black hound, stretched at ease 
beside the fire, steadily eyeing its master. Every once in a 
while the man would hrc.ik a chunk from his damper, or cut 
a morsel from his meat and toss it to the kangaroo hound, 
who opened and closed its jav s like a steel trap, and gulped 
the gilt with [X)rtcnlous sf4emnil\, and absolutely without 
visible sign of any emotion wdiaiever. The hound showed 
onl) watchfulness. Finn heard its jaws snap, and could 
almost hear ihe gulf) which disposed of each moiscL The 
sight and the sound ga\e an edge to the Wolfhound's already 
keen appetite, and, almost unconsciously, he drew nearer 
and y(‘t nearer to the giinyah, cioiiching low to the ground 
as hc moved, his hindcfuarters gathered under him ready 
for springing, like a huge cat. 

Theie was no suggestion of circuses, or cages, or cruelty 
about the picture Finn saw; but hi.s rectiU experiences had 
been f.ar toc> severe to admit of anything like the old simple 
trustfulness in his attitude. That could never be again. Even 
hunger would never make this \¥olf hound trusiiul again. 
But for all that, there was something in the picture of the 
camp-fire and the pair who sat beside it which drew Finn 
strongly. So far as his own life in the world went, this was 
the first camp-fire Finn had ever seen. One could not say 
exactly how or why it should have been so, but it is a fact 
that, while crouching Finn gazed upon and crept closer to 
that camp-fire, his mind was full of affectionate thoughts 
and memories of the Master, and of the old days of their 
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happy companioaship. Up till dhis evening he had not 
thought of the Master for many days. 


It was doubtless the camp-fire picture which filled the lone 
Wolfhound’s mind with tlioughts of the Master; but it was 
none tlie less an odd coincidence that, at the very hour of 
Finn’s approach to a camp-fire in the bush, a dozen miles 
and more to the south-east of Tinnaburra, the Master should 
have been approaching the big house by the harbour outside 
the capital city, 300 miles away, with a mind full of Finn. 

The Mistress of the Kennels had more than justified the 
doctor’s prophecies. Less than a month of life in the moun- 
tains had given her back her old energy and strength. The 
third week there had given her also the acquaintance, soon 
to ripen into friendship, of a certain squatter’s wife, who 
was spending a few weeks in the hills with her husband and 
three children. Rclorc the acquaintance was a week old the 
Mistress of the Kennels had btcn piessingly invited to make 
her home with the squatter ,incl his wife at their station, for 
a time at all events, in order that she might supervise the 
education of the three voungsters, and, also, give the squat- 
ter’s wife the benefit of some of hei experience in the rearing 
of dogs. The Master could have found a minor opening on 
the same station, but decided that he could not afiord to take 
up a life which offered no particular prospect of advance- 
ment, and was confirmed in his decision by an offer that was 
made to him at this time to join, in a working capacity, a 
small prospecting party which was setting out foi a tract of 
back-block country said to be extremely rich in gold, copper, 
and Sliver. And so, for a tunc, the Master and the Mistress 
had parted company. 

Less than three weeks after the oiitsetting of this particu- 
lar expedition, the party had p^^gged out a considerable 
number of rich claims. Some of these claims had been of a 
kind which admitted of a good deal of highly profitable 
alluvial working; but the majority called for the of 
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machinery and the outlay of capital, Accwdingly, the party 
gathered themselves such surface gold as was obtainable - 
the Master’s share came to ^260 - and then, laden with 
samples of ore, returned townwards, with a view to selling 
their claims to mining capitalists, before starting out upon a 
second and more protracted journey. The fascination of the 
prospector’s calling had gripped the Master strongly, and he 
gladly agreed to remain a member of the party. But, in the 
meantime, having reached the city, he had determined to 
pay a visit to Mr Sandbrook’s house, first, that he might have 
tine satisf irtion of seeing Finn again, and, secondly, in order 
that he might try the effect of a substantial money offer in 
the matter of regaining possession of his Wolfhound. And 
so now the Master strode up the hill overlooking the city 
and the harbour. 

Mr and Mrs Sandbrook were both away from home, but 
one of the daughters of the house explained to the Master 
how, after ‘sulking desperately for two whole days’, the 
Wolfhound h<id basely deserted hisluxuiious new home, and 
never been heard of since. vShc showed ^he Master an adver- 
tiscment offering a reward of five-and twenty pounds for 
Finn’s recovery, and was at some pains to make clear the 
indubitable fact that her father had paid veiy dearly indeed 
tor the doubtful privilege of possessing for two davs a Wolf- 
hound who had ‘treated cveryhod, as if they were dirt 
under his feet’. The Master expressed sympathy in sentences 
which were meant to be loyal excuses for Finj^; and then he 
turned and walked back to the city, heavy ai heart for the 
loss of the great Wolfhound whom he had loved, and feeling 
vaguely that the money he had made was not such a very 
precious thing after all. He plated the greater part of it at 
the disposal of the Mistress of the Kennels, and went back to 
his fellow-prospectors. 
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Chapter i6 


The Domestic Lure 

As Finn drew closer to the camp fire, the savoury smell of 
the stewed mutton the man by the i^iinyah was eating came 
sailing down the bree/c into his nostrils But the Wolf- 
hound’s dtsirc for food was nothing like so keen a thing as 
his dread of renewed captivity, and his approach to the 
camp fire was an illustration of the extreme of animal 
caution Ills powerful limbs were all the time gathered well 
under him, prepared for insfint flight. 

Suddenly and simultaneously two things happened A log 
on the firt broke in halt, allowing i long tongue of flame to 
leap up and light the ground tor hftv yuds around, and the 
kangaioo hound turned its grc\hound like muz/lc sharply 
to one side and siw Finn In the next instant three things 
happened together • the man’s eyes follow^ed those of his dog 
and saw Finn; the dog leipcd to its feet and barked loudly; 
^ind Finn jumped sideways and backwards, a distance of 
three yards Then the mm said, ‘By ghost and the kan- 
garoo hound bounded forward lowarcis Finn. 

Now It was not m Finn s n iture to run from a dog, and 
so, as the boundary rider did not move, he held his ground. 
But his rt'cent experiences had all made for hostility and the 
fighting attitude towards other animals; and so Finn held 
his hindquarters bunched well under him ready for spring- 
ing, his forelegs stretched well bclore him, his jaws 
slightly parted, and the lips lifted considerably from his 
fangs. 

But apparently the black kangaroo-hound was not very 
greatly impiessed. It is practically certain that this dog knew 
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at a glance that Finn was not really of the wild kindrcdj 
also, she was a brave ertamre, a fearless hunter, and a hound 
who stood twenty-eight inches at the shoulder; eight inches 
lower than the giant Wolfhound it is true, but, even so, 
taller, bigger, and heavier than i typical greyhound of her 
sex She showed not the slightest fear of the Wolfhound, but 
flew right up to him, barking loudlv, and with eveiy sign of 
rt idincss for fight Finn growled wirningly, and, as the 
str ingtr snapped at him, he leipcd aside It was then, as his 
j iws puted in anger, that consciousness of the black hound’s 
Si \ came t > him, in the subtle that his kind do acquire 
such faets, and hr ]aws piomptly dosed upon space. When 
the k niQ-aroo hound sn ipjied i second time Finn turned his 
shoulder to her meekly ind gwe a littU friendly whinny of 
1 whine I his was repeated two c)i three times Finn evading 
the hi lek hc^und s sn qiping ) nvs (one could set that her bites 
no longer menu stru^us business, tlu\ were more cere- 
rj>onnl thin fninishinfd bur showtner not llv slnduest in- 
tenncMi tc» mike rcpnsils finn w js obeving the law of his 
kind whcie the wcikcr sex is eonecin.d 

Alter a minute, the k ing iroo hound begin to sniff 
cuiioiisly linn inste id of snqiping u him, and at this 
the Wolfhound drew himself up piuudly, md remained 
l>eifectl) still ind sciv erect Ins lung nil ».nr\ing grandly 
behind him, kgs well i[) rl, md hi5 mi,^ni(iccnt head ear- 
ned high, si\e when, is o[ portunU\ olTertd, he tc:)ok a 
p using sniff It an^ pe>rtion c'f the k mg iroo hoi nd s anatomy 
that h ippened to come near his mu//l( 

All this while - these cliborate foimalities had occupied 
no more th in three minutes iltogether the buiinclar\ rider, 
who wis a kncwledge iblc pcison with inimils, had been 
standing quite still beside his hie, witching binn and his 
own dog with inicnl eunosity He had neser ^cen.a dog at 
all like Finn, but he fell ccitnn Finn wis i dog, and not a 
creature of the wild, if only by icason of his own black 
hound’s attitude. He pictured himself hunting kangaroo 
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with Finn and Ibis (the black hound), and the prospect 
pleased him mightily. So now he picked up a piece of 
mutton from the dish beside the fire, and took a couple of 
steps in Finn’s direction, holding the meat out before him, 
and saying in a friendly wav 

*Come on in, then, good dog^ Here, boy^ Here then^’ 

Finn eyed the man hesitatingly for a moment. The meat 
was tempting But Finn’s memories and fear were strong, 
and he moved slowly backwards as the man achanced. 
For a little distanee they progressed in this wise the man 
slowly advancing and calling, Finn slowly retiring back- 
wards, and the kangaroo hound playing and sniffing about 
him. 

The man was the first to fire of this, ns w is natural, and, 
when he came to a standstill he tossed the meat from him 
to Finn, with a ‘Here then, bo>, rat it there, if you like ’ But 
Jess had no notion of taming hos[>ii ility as far as all this 
She spiang upon the bit ol me u, and growled savagely as 
her nose grazed Finn’s She h ul foicsiallcd the Wolfhound, 
and wis likely to contmut to do so, since the law of hei kind 
prevented him from txeifng his superior strength against 
her. 

Then the mm walked slowl\ b ick to the shint\, c filing 
both dogs over his shoulder is he went Jess obediently ran 
to him, and then dant( d h uk, encuiir igingly, to Firm Finn 
advaneed wida her till the man reached the fire and resumed 
his scat on the ground Then Finn stopped dead, his hind 
quarters well drawn up and read) for a spring; and no 
blandishment that Jess rould exercise proved sufficient to 
draw him closer to the fire Siting this, the man called Jess 
sharply, after a while, and cordcred her to he down beside 
him, which she did Then he cut off a good sized chunk of 
meat and tossed it to Finn, saying, ‘Here, good dog; come 
in and feed then^’ He carefully threw" the meat to a point 
about three yards nearer the fire than where Finn stood, but 
still a good SIX or seven paces from it. Finn watched the 
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meat fall and sniffed its fragrance from dry grass. The 
man, after all, was sitting down, and humans always occu- 
pied quite a long time in rising to their feet. Very slowly, 
very warily, and with eyes fixed steadily on the man, Finn 
covered the three yards between himself and the meat, and, 
as he sei7ed it in his )aws, moved backwards again at least 
one yard. 

The warm mutton was exceedingly gratifying to Finn, 
and he showed little hesitation ibout advancing the neces- 
sary foui or five feet to secure a second and larger piece 
thrown driwn for him bv the man But igain he withdrew 
about a yard, before su allowing it Then the man held an- 
other piece of meat out to him at aim’s length, and invited 
him to come and take it for himself. Finn advanced one 
sud, and then definitely stopped, at, say. eight paces from 
ihe man s hand, and wiitcd Still the man held the meat, 
md would not throw it Finn u uted, head held a little on 
one side, black eyes fixed intently on the man s Lace Then, 
slowl), he lowered his gieit length to the ground, without 
tor an instant removing his gi/e from the boundary rider’s 
face, and lay with forelegs outstretched, watching and wait- 
ing, and resting at the sunc time Evidently the man re- 
girdcd this as some sort of step forward, tor he yielded now, 
and flung the piece of me it so that it fell beside Finn’s paws. 
The great Wolfhound half rose m gv ''ping down the meat, 
but resumed his Iving position a moment later, still watching 
ind waiting The man smiled 

‘Well, sonny,’ he said, with a chuckle; ‘you nlay a mighty 
safe game, don’t you^ You’re not lakin’ any chances on the 
cards 1 believe \ou icckon I’ve get the joker up my sleeve, 
hev^ But you’re wiong, ’cos me sleeves is rolled up Now, 
how d’ye like plain damper? Just see how Wallaby Dill’s 
tombstones strike ye ^ ’ 

As he spoke, the man called Wallaby Bill flung Finn a 
solid chunk of very indigestible damper, which the Wolf- 
hound gratefully disposed of with two bites and three gulps, 
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before plainly asking for more. This was Finn’s first taste 
of food other than raw meat for some months, and he 
enjoyed it. 

‘Well, say, Wolf, I suppose your belly has a bottom to it, 
somewhcic, what^^ Here; don’t mind me; take the lot!’ 

With this, having first broken up a good large section of 
damper in it, he pushed the dish along the dry grass as far 
as he could in Finn’s direction, with all that was left of the 
meat cooked that evening, a fairly ample meal for a hound, 
apart from what had come before The boundaiy rider lay 
on the ground to push the dish as far towards Finn as he 
could, and then recovered his sitting position, and pretended 
to become ihsorhcd in the filling of i pipe, while continuing 
to watch Finn out of the comer of his eves The dish was 
now pcili ips three yards from where Hill sat, and a yard and 
a half from i'lnn Ihe m m ippcircd to hr wrapped up in 
his own concerns, ind Finn’s hunger wis far from being 
satisfied Vciv eautiously, then, he advanced till he could 
reach the lip ot the dish with his teeth; then, still moving 
with th( most watchful care, he gripped the tin dish and 
softly diew it back about i couple of feet Then he began to 
eat from it, the up[)er hikes of his eyes still fixed upon the 
half recumbent figure of the in ui, who was now contentedly 
smoking and pulling Jess’s c irs 

Finn polished the tin dish clean and bright, and then 
retired into the shadows 

‘There’s gratitude for )'cni!’ growled Bill But he did not 
move, being the knowledgeable ptison with animals that he 
was. Finn had only gone as tar as the water hole he had seen, 
some thirty or foitv yards from the shanty There the Wolf- 
hound drank his fill, and drew back, licking his jaws with 
zest. 

Slowly, and with only a little less caution than before, 
Finn now apprt>ached the camp a second time, and heard 
Bill sav to the kangaroo hound : ‘All right, Jess; go to him, 
then 1 ’ In another moment, Jess came prancing out towards 
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him, and Finn spread out his forelegs and lowered his great 
frame to the earth, while his hindquarters remained erect 
and ready for a pivoting movement. Jess now imitated Finn’s 
attitude, and when his nose had almost touched hers she 
bounded from him sideways and backwards, sometimes 
wheeling completely round, and barking with pretended 
ferocity, till she stooped again and repeated the process. 

Wallaby Bill was pleasantly interested in watching this 
amiable performance, but it would have impressed him 
vastly more if he could have pictured to himself the sort of 
spectacle Finn had presented a couple of days before, when, 
with foaming jaws, gleaming fangs, raised hackles, and 
sfraining limbs, the great Wolfhound had pitted himself, 
with roaiing fury, against the leather-coated man who 
wielded the hot iron. To lend verisimilitude to the game 
Finn had to grow'l low down in his throat at intervals, while 
jess snarled and barked; but when Finn laid one paw on 
the kangaroo-hound’s curved b.ick, as he frequently did at 
luferent phases of the game, his touch, for all his huge bulk 
nid w'eight, was one that would not have incommoded a 
new-born pup. 

Wallaby Bill’s pipe had burned itself out before the hounds 
iircd of their pl.iy and stretched themselves upon the 
ground, Jess lying a good yard and a half nearer to the fire 
that Finn ventured. But Finn moved only very slightly now, 
w’hen Bill rose slowly to his feet and stretched his arms, 
while taking careful observations of the newcomer. In the 
blight firelight, he was just able to make out the bigger 
among Finn’s scars, where the Professor’s iron had burned 
through the Wolfhound’s wiry coat. Finn half rose, with 
ears cocked, and muscles ready for the spring, when Bill 
yawned and said : 

‘Well, Wolf, you are the biggest thing in your line ever I 
did see. But it seems to me you’ve been havin’ a pretty 
rough house with somebody.’ He took one slow step for- 
ward; and Finn immediately took three backwards, in one 
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quick jump. ‘All right, sonny, keep your hair on now, do. 

1 only want to get the dish, an’ wash up after your royal 
highness. Can’t I move then ? You’re too suspicious. Wolf, 
my son.’ And then, in a lower tone, ‘My oath, but some- 
one’s handled you pretty damn meanly before today, I 
reckon.’ 

Bill’s notion of washing up was distinctly primitive. He 
took a long drink of tea from the billy, and then used what 
was left to rinse out the dish that Finn had polished. Then 
he wified it carefully on his towel, and hung it up inside 
the gunyah. Finn had returned to his old place by this time, 
but hesitated to lie down while Bill moved about. 

‘Now, just you take a rest. Wolf,’ said the boundary-rider, 
satirically. ‘I’m goin’ to turn in now, an’ I don’t attack 
thunderin’ great grey wolf-dogs while I’m undressin’. An’ 
jest you remember, my boy, that where I sleeps I breakfast 
— sure thing - an’ where I breakfasts there’s apt to be odd 
ments goin’ for great big grey wolf-dogs as well as black 
kangaroo-bitches; so don’t you forget it. Wolf. So long, 
son!’ 

And with that the man retired to his bunk, which con 
sisted of two flour-sacks stretched on saplings, supported a 
few inches above the ground by forked sticks; a very com 
fortable bed indeed. As for Finn, the feeling inspired in him 
by Bill’s talk, to say nothing of Bill’s supper, and Bill’s fire, 
and the black hound, this was something really not far re- 
moved from affecuon; but it was nothing at all like complete 
trust. It was the friendliest sort of gratitude and, while the 
man’s kindly talk rang in his ears, something very like 
affection. But it was not trust, and Finn did not lie down 
again until his ears had satisfied him that the man was lying 
down within the bark shanty. Yet it was not many monthii 
since Finn had faced the whole world of men-folk with the 
most complete and unquestionable confidence and trust. Sc 
much the Professor had accomplished in his attempt ai 
‘taming’ the ‘Giant Wolf’. But, well fed, and cheered b] 
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companionship, Finn rested more happily that night than 
he had rested since his parting with the Master. It was very 
delightful to slide gradually off into sleep, with the sound of 
Jess’s regular breathing in his ears, and the warm glow of 
the smouldering log fire in his half closed eyes. 



Chapter 17 


The Sunday Hunt 

Finn’s new friends were distinctly an odd couple. Wallaby 
Bill had been a small farmer, a ‘cockatoo', at one time, with 
land ot his own; but when he received a cheque for slock oi 
for a crop, it was his wont to leave the farm tor day® together 
while he ‘blew in his cheque’ in the township. After that, he 
would have to buy flour on cieclit, eat kangaroo flesh and 
rabbit, and his slock would have to luc upon what the) 
could pick up for themselves in the bush So an end had 
cornc to Bill’s farming, natuially. 

His presc nt lift could on\} be described is nomadic; and 
it seemed to he the only hie he cared toi He was an t vccllcnt 
boundary-! idtr, shrewd, capable, and tai seeing. As such he 
would woik for Weeks, and even, orcasionally, for months 
at a stretch, utterly alone, save for his clog, and apparcntl\ 
quite content Then, without appaunt reason, and eertunlv 
without any kind of warning, he would nnke tracks for the 
nearest township, and be seen no more outsidt its hotel til! 
every penny he could lay hands upon was transferred to the 
publican’s till 

This man had reaied Jess bv hand, with the aid of a 
cracked teapot; and the kang inx) hound hitch knew him 
better than anyone else did For her, he was the only 
human being who counted, seriously ; and it was said that 
she had come near to killing a certain publican who had 
attempted to go through Rill’s fxickets when he was 
drunk. She accompanied Bill everywhere, and, what- 
ever his occupation or condition, was never far from his 
side. 
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Bill had probably never been guilty of wilful meanness ot 
cruelty in his life; though, upon occasion, he could display a 
certain rough brutality. His normal attitude of mind was 
one of careless, kindly good humour From Finn’s point of 
\KW, he was an extremely good sort of fellow, of a type new 
ind strange to the Wolfhound, one of whom nothing could 
be predicted with any certainty Six months before, Bill’s 
obvious good nature would have been ample pissport to 
h inn’s confidence and friendship But all that had been 
rli mged, and everything and evervbody strange was now 
suspect to Finn 

The Wolfhound was the first to wake in the very early 
morning of the day tollowing his irriva) at the boundary- 
rider’s gunvah His movement waked Jess, and together they 
stretched ind walked round the c imp I hen Finn tiotted 
oft towards the denser hush which la\ some hundreds of 
V lids e istw ard of the c imp Jess i an with him for perhaps a 
score of yirds, and then, determined not to lose sight of her 
min’s .ibodc, she turned and trotted hick to c imp This 
surprised F'inn, but did not affect his plans Ffe noted a 
wirm little ridge some distince ahead, which looked as 
though It contained r ibbit earths This spot he approached 
h\ means of a flanking movement which enabled him to 
reieh it from the rear, moving with the care md delicacy of 
i great cat As he pceied over the edge of the littl'' ridge, he 
siw three rabbits performing their morning toilet, perhaps 
1 Score of paces he vond the bink I Ic eved them vith interest 
for about a minute, and then, having decided th. t the middle 
one carried the most flesh, he puised himself together and 
leaped As he landed, ten or a dozen paces from the rabbits, 
they separated, two flying diagonally for the bank, and the 
middle one leaping off ahead, meaning to describe a con- 
siderable curve before reaching its earth But Finn was some- 
thing of an expert in the puisiiit of rabbits and, besides 
being very fleet, had learned to wheel swiftly, and to cut off 
corners. Two seconds later that rabbit was dead and, holdmg 
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it firmly between his great Jaws, Finn had started off at a 
leisurely trot for the camp. 

As Finn arrived beside the gunyah, Bill appeared at its 
entrance, yawning and stretching his muscular arms. 

'Hullo there, Wolf,’ he said lazily, ‘early bird catches the 
worm, hey? Good on ye, my son.’ 

Finn had stopped dead at sight of the man, and now Jess 
bounded towards him, full of interest Finn dropped the 
rabbit before her, quite prepared to share his breakfast with 
the kangaroo hound Thit had been his intention, in fact, in 
bringing his kill back to camp But to his surprise Jess 
snatched up the rabbit and wheeled away from him 

‘Come in here, Jtss^ Come m*’ growled the man sharply. 
‘Come in he i e, in ’ di op it ’ 

Whereupon, Jess trotted douilel) up to the humpy, and 
laid his stolen pri/( it Kill’s het Hill whipped out his shcath- 
knife and, with one or two deft cuts md tugs, skinned the 
rabbit The pelt he pi iced on a lug beside the gunyah, and 
the carcase he tut in hilf leross the biekbone Then he 
tossed the he k1 half to Jess, and the other, and slightly laiger 
portion, to I inn 

So the hounds fed, while Bill washed and prepared his 
own breakfast Jess ate beside the bark hut, but Finn with- 
drew to a more respectful distuice, and lay down with his 
portion of the rabbit some twent) virds from the camp 

After breakfast, the min took a bridle in his hand and set 
out to find his horse, who carried a bell but was never 
hobbled Jess walked sedately one yard behind her man’s 
heels; Finn strolled after them at a distance of fifteen or 
twenty \ irds Occasionally Jess would turn and trot back to 
the Wolfhound for a frundly sniff, but, while receiving her 
advances amiably, Finn never responded to her invitations 
to join her in close attendance upon the man. Once Bill was 
mougnted, Jess seemed satisfied to leave twenty or thirty 
yards, or even more, between herself and her man; and, this 
being so, the two hounds ran together and shared all their 
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little discoveries and interests. Bill rode a good many tnilai 
that day, always beside a wire fence; and occasionally he 
would stop, dismount, and busy himself in some small re- 
pair, where a fence-post had sagged down, or the wire 
become twisted or slack. 

At such times, while Bill was busy, Finn and Jess would 
cover quite a good deal of ground, always within a half-mile 
radius of tlie man; and in these small excursions Finn began 
to learn a good deal in the way of bush-craft from the wily 
Jess. Once she snapped at his shoulder suddenly, and thrust 
him aside from a log he was just about to clamber upon. As 
Finn drew back, wonderinglv, a* short black snake rose 
between him and the log, hissed angrily at the hounds once, 
and then darted away round the log's butt end. He had now 
seen a death-adder, the snake whose bite kills inside of 
fifteen minutes; and, so much more apt arc the dog kind ia 
some matters than oiu selves, that Finn would never again 
require reminding or instructing about this particular form 
of danger. 

On the other hand, when a sudden pungent scent and a 
rustle among the twigs set Finn leaping forward after the 
strangest-looking beast his eyes h.id ever seen, Jess joined 
with him, in a good-humoured, rather indifferent manner, 
and between them they just missed a big iguana. This par- 
ticular iguana had a tail rather more than twice its own 
length, and the last foot of this paid forfeit in Finn’s jaws 
for the animal’s lack of agility. Though, when one says lack 
of agility, it is fair to add that only a verv .swiftly moving 
creature could have escaped the two hounds at all; and, once 
it reached a tree-trunk, this reptile showed simply wonderful 
cleverness in climbing, running up fifty feet of iron-bark 
trunk as quickly as it could cover the level ground, and keep- 
ing always on the far side of the tree from the dogs, its long, 
ugly, wedge-shaped head constantly turning from IBClf to 
side, in keen, listening observation. 

After four days of this sort of life, during practically every 



hour of which Finn was learning bush-craft from Jess, the 
Wolfhound began to feel almost as thoroughly at home in 
the bush as he had felt on his own hunting-ground in Sussex. 
But, rather curiously perhaps, he advanced hardly at all in 
the intimacy of his relations with Bill. The Wolfhound was 
conscious that the boi]nda»'y-ridcr was friendly; hut, on the 
other hand, he had points in common with the circus 
people, whose doings had burned right into Finn’s very 
soul. It was extremely jilcasant to lie near the camp-fire with 
Jess of a night, and to run with Jess in the bush by day; but 
nothing would induce Finn to approach the gtinyah more 
nearly, or to .dlow IfilFs hand to come within a yard of him. 

As for Bill, he seemed conicnt. Finn brought rabnits to the 
camp every day, with occasional bandicoots, and in the 
evening, sometimes, a kangaroo-rat. Bill never thought of 
making any use of the over-plentiful supply of rabl)its for 
the replenishment of his own larder. He regarded rabbits as 
English peo[)le regaid lats, and would never have oaten 
them while any other kind of meal was available. And, as 
Finn found later, the same [)rnnounccd distaste for rabbit's 
flesh holds good, not alone among the iTK'nfolk of the coun- 
try, but with practically all its wild folk, also; even the 
highly carnivcm)us and fierce native cat paying no heed to 
them as game. 

The fifth clav of Finn’s acc]ijaintance with Bill and Jess 
was a Sunday, and the lx)undary rider was a strict observer 
of the Sabbath. His obscrvalic^n of it might not have par- 
ticularly commended itself to orth(xlox Sabbatarians, but, 
such as it was. Bill never departed from it. Directly after 
breakfast he washed the shirt and vest he had been wearing 
during the previous week, and hung them out to dry. Then 
he brought in his horse and trifled with it a while, examining 
its feet, and rubbing its ears, and giving it a few handfuls of 
bread; Then he took a very early lunch and went off hunt- 
ing. He had no gun, but he had a formidable sheath-knife, 
his horse, and Jess. And now, in a way, he bad Finn asS well. 
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He had been wondering all the week about Finn’s quality 
as a hunter, and looking forward to the opportunity of test- 
ing the Wolfhound. As for Jess, she knew perfectly well 
when a Sunday had arrived. 

On the previous day, Ihll had paid particular attention to 
some tracks he had seen on the far side of a gully some three 
or four miles from the gunvah; and Jess had shown herself 
amazingly anxious to make fiiither investigations at the 
time, until brought sternly to htcl bv Bill, with the sugges- 
tion that, ‘You’ve got mixed up in your almanac, old lady* 
This is Saturday.’ 

Now, with a tomahawk stuck in the saddit-cleat he had 
made to hold it, and <i stock-whip dangling from one hand, 
the biishman ambled jfl on his loan coloured marc in the 
direction of this same giillv. Jess, full of suppressed excite- 
ment, circled about the liorse’s head for some few mimites, 
till biddc'n to ‘Sober up there, Jess?’ when she tell back and 
trotted bes’dc Finn, a vu(is fiom the horse. Arrived 

at the gully, Bill icined in to i vers slow walk, and peered 
about him carefully upon the gr )und. It was Jess who found 
what her man was questing: the quite fiesh tracks of a 
kangaioo; and Finn was keenly interested m the discovery. 
He noted caicfu]l\ every sciatch in the tracks as Jess nosed 
them, and noted also, as the result (^f long strong breaths 
drawn through his nostnl. the exact scent which hung 
about them. This sccnt alone proved the tracks quite fresh. 

In starting away from the gulK, \W\ rode at a walk, and 
with extreme care, Jess going in front and Finn, not as yet 
so clever in tracking, following up the rear, and taking very 
careful observations not cJonc of the traiJ, hut also of fallen 
timber and likely places foi snakes. They progressed in this 
way, in a curving line, for between two and three miles, 
when Jess c'ame to a momentary hal% and gave one loud 
bark. Next instant they were all travelling at tifee gallop for 
a thick clump of scrub which stood alone in a comparatively 
clear patch. On the edge of this scrub Finn had a moji»te*itary 
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glimpse of their quarry, a big red old-man kangaroo, sitting 
on his haunches, and delicately eating leaves. 

The kangaroo covered over twenty feet of ground in his 
first leap. By the time the hunters had reached the scrub, the 
quarry was between two and three hundred yards distant, 
travelling at a great rate in fairly open country. Bill had 
urged his horse to the top of its gallop, and Finn was close 
behind them. He could have passed them, but was not as yet 
sufficiently familiar with the man to do so. He felt safer with 
Bill in full view; and, in any case, the roan mare was a very 
fast traveller and kept as close to je.ss’s flying feet as was 
safe. The old-man .seemed confident of his power to outrun 
his pursuers, for he made no attempt at dodging, taking a 
straight-ahead course over ground which left him clearly 
visible almost all the time. That his confidence in his superior 
speed was misplaced became quite evident at the end of the 
first mile, for by th.it time there was not much more than a 
hundred yards between Jess and himself, in spite of the 
enormous bounds he took, whic h made his progress resemble 
flying. He could take a fallen log in his jump easily enough, 
but whenever the course rose at all sharply the old-man lost 
ground; his jumps appearing to fall very short then. 

At the end of the third mile Jess, who was galloping in 
greyhound style, was within twenty feet of the kangaroo; 
Bill and the roan mare were twelve or fifteen feet behind her, 
and Finn, running a little wide of the trail, was abreast of 
the mare’s flanks with a fierce, killing light in his eyes. In 
that order they entered a steep gully which, if the old-man 
had been on thoroughly familiar ground, he would have 
avoided. Be this as it may, the red old-man plunged straight 
down, and then, fearing to attempt the comparatively slow 
process of mounting the otlier side, turned at a tangent and 
bounded along the bottom of the gully. With a gasping bark, 
as of triumph, Jess wheeled after him, and the roan marc, 
unable to turn quite so swiftly, left Finn to shoot ahead for 
the fswt time, perhaps fifteen paces behind Jess. 
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But, unfortunately for the kangaroo, this was a 
gully, and Jess knew it Two minutes later the old-mafl 
found himself facing a quite precipitous rocky ascent at the 
gully’s end, and so, there being no alternative that he couki 
sec, he turned at bay to face his pursuers. Jess was tremen- 
dously excited by the three mile chase, and it may be th^ 
the sound of Finn’s powerful strides behind her gave thfc 
black hound more than ordinary reckles>ncss At all eventSb 
with practically no perceptible slackening of speed, she fleW 
straight for the old mm’s thro it, and n ceived the cruel 
str-^tke of his hind leg f nrly upon her chest, being flung 
backwards fully live yards, with blood spouting from her. 

Finn had a full view of poor Jess’^ terrible reception, and 
with him, as with ill 1 is kind, action follows thought with 
electrical swiftness He siw m that instant exactly the old- 
man’s method of defence the cow like kick, with 31 
strong enough to propel its weighty owner bve and-twenty 
feet in a bound, and irmed at I's extremity with claws like 
chisels He swerved sh irpl) horn his course , and then leaped 
with all his strength for the old man’s throat from the 
slightly higher level of the gully’s bank 

Now, the old man weighed 240 piounds, and measured 
nine feet from the lip of his snout to the tip of his long tail. 
But, as agnnst that, he was sitting still, while Finn came at 
him with the tiemendous mf-mentum of a powerful spring 
from higher ground than ihit occupied by the kangaroo. 
And Finn weighed 140 pounds odd — not of fat and loose 
skin, but of muscle and bone, withoi t an ounce of super- 
fluous flesh The impact of Finn’s landing on the old-man 
was terrific, but the kangaroo was not bowled over, though 
he did sway for a moment on his haunches But it was a ter- 
ribly punishing hold upon his neck that Finn’s jaws had 
taken, and Finn’s great daws were planted firmly in the 
old-man’s side and back The kangarot^ made a desperate 
effort to free one hind leg sufficiently from Finn’s clinging 
weight to be able to take a raking thrust at the Wolflwund, 
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by shaking him sideways; and if he had succeeded in this, 
the result for Finn would have been very severe. Meantime, 
however, the whole strength of Finn’s muscular neck and 
jaws was concentrated upon dragging the kangaroo’s head 
back, upon breaking his neck, in fact. An old-man kangaroo, 
such as this one, is generally able to give a pretty good 
account of himstlf in tlie face of four or five hounds; but the 
hounds he meets are of Jess’s ^ype and weight, and not of 
Finn’s sort 

However, it was never known exactly whether or not Finn 
would have succeeded in his tisk of breaking this old- 
man’s neek; for, with a suddenness whuh surprised the 
Wolfhound into suffering mornentarv contact with Bill’s 
arm, the boundary rider slipped into the fight, having fust 
picked up the old man’s tail sc.> th it he could not kick, and 
then leaned across Finn fiom behind, and slit the mirsupial’s 
throat with his she ith knife Finn growled ficrecly as he felt 
the weight of the mm’s aim pressed across his shoulders, 
and spi<mg dt ir at the simc moment that the kangaroo 
toppled over dead, Bill’s practised hand having severed its 
jugular vein 

With Jess, now, matters were far otherwise; the black 
hound could do no more hunting for some time to come, 
Finn was ilrcady symp ithc tically licking Jess when Bill 
turned awav from the dead kingaroo, but, as the man came 
forward, Finn retreated, his lips lifted slightly, and his 
hackles rising He w is not ejuite sure of Bill’s intentions, 
and had been gr< itlv distuibcd by the pressure of the 
boundary rider’s arm icross his shoulders He did not realize 
that Bill, and not he himself, h*id killed the old man. How- 
ever, Bill was not paving anv heed to Finn just now. 

With a single blow the kangaroo had practically laid open 
the whole of one side til Jess’s bod> The gash his terrible 
foot had made extended from the front of the breast ciown 
to the inside of the flank; and it was far from being simply 
a skm wound. Down the chest it had reached the bone; in 
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the belly It hul cai \cd \ furrow which d the wound 

of an axe Bill sighed as he lold himself that poor Jess’s 
chance s were pi oblcm itieal 

A surgeon would have been vistly interested by Bill’s 
operations now First, he walked dong the gully to where 
he had seen i little water and, bringing this Kwk in his felt 
hat, proceeded cirefully to clt uise piris of the loin flesh as 
well as he ccmld Then he unb.u kled a big belt chat he wore, 
and opening a pouch on it drew out two or three needles and 
some strong white thread Having thr^'aded one of the 
needles he began now, in as matter of course a manner as 
though he were mending a shirt, to stitch up the whole 
great wound so as to diaw its sides together. During the 
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whole lengthy operation the black hound only moved her 
head twice, in a faint, undecided manner, and almost as 
though from an intelligent desire to watch Bill’s progress; 
certainly with no hint of any wish to interfere with it. 

Then Bill filled a pipe and smoked it for a time, while 
watching the filmy eyes of hjs hound. Presently he rose and 
brought more water in his hat. This he held under Jess’s 
muzzle in such a position as to enable her to loll her tongue 
in it, and lap a little. The gratitude which shone in her eyes 
was very touching and unmistakable. Bill waited for another 
quarter of an hour, and then he stooped over the black 
hound and raised her bodiy in his arms with great care, and 
much as a nurse carries a babv. In this position, and stopping 
occasionally for short rests. Rill earned Jess the whole way 
back to the camp, a distance of about three and a half miles. 
(The course taken by the kangaroo had been a curve which 
ended rather nearer to the gunvah than it began.) Finn 
followed, twenty pices behind die man, with head and tail 
earned low. 

Arrived at the Bill made a bed of leaves for Jess 

beside the gunvah, and placed her down upon it very gently, 
with an old blanket of his own folded round her body in 
such a wav that she could not reach the wound with her 
mouth. Then he mounled tlie horse which he had driven 
before him, and galloped back to the blind gully armed 
with a small coil of line. 

When Bill returned with the old man lashed on his horse’s 
back, he found Finn afTeetionatch licking tlie black hound’s 
muzzle. Jess had not moved an inch. 
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Chapter i8 


Three Dingoes Went 
A- Walking 

Wallaby Bill showed himself a kind and shrewd nurse where 
Jess, his one intimate friend, was concerned. For her part, 
Jess was too weak and ill to be likely to interfere with the 
wound; even the slight lifting of her head to lap a little 
broth seemed to tax her strength to the utmost. All night 
Finn lay within a couple of yards ot the kangaroo-hound; 
and in the morning, soon after dawn, he brought her a fresh^ 
killed rabbit and laid it at her feet. P'inn meant well, but Jew 
did not even lick the kill, and as soon as Bill appeared he 
looked in a friendly way at Finn, and then lemovcd the 
rabbit. But he afterwards skinned and boiled it for Finn's 
own delectation, and at the time he said : 

‘You’re a mighty good sort. Wolf, and you can say 1 said 
so.’ 

After making the black hound as comfortable as he could, 
Bill rode oft for his day’s work. He had rigged a good shelter 
over Jess with the help of a couple ot sheets of stringy-bark 
and a few stakes. He gave her a breakfast of broth, and left 
a dish of water within an inch ot her , where she could 
reach it without moving her body. Last] y, as a precaution 
against the possibility of movement on Jess’s part, he stitched 
the old blanket behind her in such a way as to prevent its 
leaving her wound exposed. He looked over his shoulder 
several times after riding away, thinking that Fmn would 
be likely to follow him. But the Wolfhouud remained stand- 
ing, some twenty paces from jess’s shelter, and, when the 
man was almost out of sight, stepped forward and lay down 
within a yard or two of the kangaroo-hound. 
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It was an odd and very interesting and pleasant life that 
Finn led now, his time divided pretty evenly between bear- 
ing the wounded kangaroo-hound company and foraging on 
his own account in the bush within a radius of two or three 
miles of the gunyah. He did not know then that the country 
he traversed, all within four miles of the camp, was but the 
fringe of a vastly more interesting tract of bush ; and in the 
meantime the range he did learn ti, know thoroughly proved 
sufficiently absorbing and various. 

Five miles from Bill’s gunyah, in a direct southerly line, 
stood the big, rambling station homestead, where Bill’s 
bachelor employer had lived for many years. He did not live 
there now, because six months before this time he had died, 
and his station had reverted to distant relatives m other 
countries. 

Jacob Wilton Hall, the man who had made Warrimoo 
station, had all his life long been something of an eccentric. 
He had been an indiscnmin.ite admiiei of animals, and an 
interested student of the manntrs and s'ustoms of all the 
creatures of the wild. When the rabbit pest tu-st began to be 
severely felt in the neighbourhtxid of his home-station, he 
had tried a variety of methods of i oping with it, and in the 
execution of some of these methods he had met with a good 
deal of opposition and ridicule fiom his neighbours. He had, 
for instance, imported fifty tenets and weasels of both sexes 
and turned them loose in pairs, in rabbit earths situated in 
different outlying portions of his land. These fierce little 
creatures were a scourge to the countryside by reason of their 
attacks upon poultry; but it was fieely stated that they 
adopted the curious attitudi of nearly all the native-born 
animals in ignoring the rabbits they had been expected to 
prey upon. 

Jacob Hall had then imported two pairs of wild cats, and 
turned these loose in the back-blocks of his land, besides en- 
couraging a number of cats of the domesucated variety to 
take to the bush life and become wild, as they have been 
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doing all over Australia for many years. With great diffi- 
culty and considerable expenditure of money, the eccentric 
squatter had succeeded in securing a pair of Tasmanian 
Wolves and a pair of Tasmanian Devils, and, having success^ 
fully evaded the customs and quarantine authorities, he 
turned these exception illy fierce and bloodthirsty creatures 
loose in the wildest part of his land It was supposed that the 
persistent efforts of hunters and boundaiy-riders had re- 
siilltd in these wild creatures being driven well into the back 
country, and it is certain that, despite an occasional strange 
story fiom bushmen rcguding the animals whose tracks 
thev had come upon in the h k k blocks, nothing was ever 
actu illy seen of Jacob Hall s more f intastic importations It 
was said, howcvei, that there weie already notable modifi- 
cations in certain of the wild kindred of that country side. 
Thcie was tilk of wild cits of hitheiro unheard of si/e and 
fierceness, md of dingoes hiving sug^Hstions ibout them of 
the untameablv fierce marsupiil wolf of Tasm uua 
N iturally, Finn and Jess knew noth ng of these things. 
They lived for themselves, these but Jess was deeply 
interested in the return ot her min to the camp each night, 
and Finn was equally ket n md interested in his daily forag- 
ings and explorations in thv bush 7 hey neither of them 
knew that they themselves were objects of the greatest in- 
terest to a very 1 irge circle of the wdd folk But they were. 
Within twent> four hemrs of the hght with the old man 
kangaroo in the blind gullv the news I d gone abroad 
among all the wild folk in that strip of * ush which sur- 
rounded the camp that a redoubtable hunter had been laid 
low, and was lying near to death md quite helpless beside 
the gunyah Jess, having alwavs been well fed by her man, 
had never been a great hunter of small game, but she had 
accounted for a goodly number of willabies and had played 
her part in the pulling down of a respcctible number of 
kangaroos And, though she had seldom troubled to run 
down the smaller fry, she was as greatly feared by them as 
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though she lived only for their destruction; alid innumer- 
able small marsupials, from the tiny, delicat^Jittle kangaroo- 
mouse, up to the fleet and muscular wallaby-hare, with 
bandicoots, kangaroo-rats (bushy-tailed and desperately fur- 
tive), possums, native cats, and even a couple of amiable and 
sleepy-headed native bears, and a surly, solitary wombat, all 
took an opportunity of peering out from the nearest point of 
dense covert for the sake of having a glimpse of the helpless 
kangaroo-hound* 

News reached the rocky hills behind Warrimoo of Jess’s 
condition, and during the second night of her helplessness 
three dingoes left their hunting range to come and look into 
this matter for themselves. A dying hound might prove well 
worth investigating, they thought. The movements of these 
dingoes, once they reached within a couple of miles of Bill’s 
gunyah, would have interested any student of the wild. The 
caution with which they advanced was extraordinary. Not a 
dry leaf nor a dead twig on the trail but they scanned it 
shrewdly with an eve for possible traps or pitfalls. They 
moved as noiselessly as shadows, and poured in and out 
among the scrub like liquid vegetation of some sort. When 
the three dingoes from ihe lulls reached the edge of the clear 
patch in which the gunyah stood, they saw the almost black, 
smouldering remains of a camp fire, and, stretched within 
a couple of yards of ihe ashes, Finn. His i>haggy (.oat was not 
that of a kangar<.K)-hound, and his place beside the man- 
made fire seemed to forbid the fxissibility of his being a 
monster dingo. Vaguely, the dingoes told themselves that 
Finn must be some kind of giant among wolves who was 
connected in some mysterious way with menfolk. 

In the meantime, it was quite evident to the dingoes’ sensi- 
tive nostrils that man inhabited the gunyah at that moment; 
and that, therefore, quite apart from the presence of the 
huge strange beast near the fire, it would never do to investi- 
gate the shelter at the gunyah’s side just then. The dingoes 
ate where they made their kills that night, within a couple 
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of miles of the camp, thereby spreading terror wide and deep 
throughout thetange. 

When dawn came, the three dingoes were crouched in a 
favourable watching-place opposite the gunyah, and saw 
Fihn rise, stretch his great length, and stroll off leisurely in 
the direction of the bush on the shanty’s* far side. They 
looked meaningly one at the other, with lips drawn back, as 
they noted Finn’s massive bulk, great height, long jaws, and 
springy tread. They decided that the Wolfhound might, 
after all, be of the wild kindred, since he evidently had no 
mind i<> face the owner i>f the giinyah by daylight. Then, 
with hackles raised, and bodies shrinking backwards among 
the leaves, they saw Bill come our, and yawn and stretch his 
arms, and go to look at Jess, under her shelter. Now as it 
happened, Finn stumbled upon a fresh w.illaby trail that 
morning, a trail not many minutes old; and he followed if 
with growing excitement for a number of miles. Finn’s hunt- 
ing of the wallaby took him a good deal farther from the 
humpy than he had been before, since his first arrival there; 
and so it fell out that Bill left u[x>n his day’s round without 
having seen the Wolfhound that morning. 

‘I guess he’s after an extra special breakfast of his own,* 
muttered Bill, before he left; ‘but I’ll leave him this half a 
rabbit, in case.’ The patient dingoes watched the whole per- 
formance closely, licking their chops while Bill ate his break- 
fast, and again when he placed the cooked half-rabbit on 
the log. The whole proceeding was also w 'tched by several 
crows. It was largely as a protection against these, rather 
than against the elements, that Bill had given Jess her sub- 
stantial bark shelter, under which the crows would be afraid 
to pass. Otherwise, as Bill well knew, Jess would have been 
like to lose her eyes before she had lain there very long. 

After Bill’s departure, the crows were th" first to descend 
upon the camp; and they soon had the meat left for Finn 
torn to shreds and swallowed. Then they swaggered im- 
pudently about the fire, picking up crumbs. The presence of 
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these wklvtd hhek rnirfudus ^ wr courier to tlk iiting 
dingcK^s, <10(1 they (kieniiintd to piocccd ai cmcc with the 
business in hind the eximiintion ot the dying kin^noo- 
hound of whkh th^v hid heard As tor the huge spectral 
welt, It was e\idcnl th it he h id n ) leal connexion with the 
camp 

The three (hngoes adsaneed, still (xhihiting eaution m 
every step, hut m irv.hing abreast bee luse neither would give 
any advantage to tlu otheis in i e ise ot this soit W hen they 
got to within hve ind twenlv pues ol the shelter, poi»r jess 
winded them, and it was home in upon hei that the houi 
of her last fight had arrived She knew hcrselt unable to run 
a yard, probably un able to stand, and the dingo scent, as she 
undcrstoeid it, h<id no hint ot nierc> in it With an ellort 
which ricked her whole frame wiih burning pain, the help- 
less bitch turned upon her chest and raised her he id so th<it 
she might set hei doom appioaehing She gave a httk gulp 
when her eves fell upon the stalwai t torms of no fewer than 
three full grown dingeies, stocky of build, massive in legs 
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and shoulders, plcntifulh coifed, ind hinged for the killing 
of meat I heir eves hid the killmer light in them too, Jess 
thought, and a snirl cuilcd her wruhen lips is she pictured 
her end, stretched helpless there under the bark sheltei Well 
she knew thit even three such well grown dingoes is these 
would never hive dared to attack her if she had been in 
normal condition 

Very slowl) the three ding(>ec aj^proitlud i lutle nearer 
in fan shaped formition, ind, with i brave effort, Jess suc- 
ceeded in bringing forth a birk which cnd< 1 in something 
between growl and howl, b) reason of the cutting pain it 
caused her The three dingoes leaped backwards, each three 
paces, like eloekwork mifhincry Jess glared out at them 
from undei her thiteh of biik, her langs uncovered, her 
nose wrinkled, and her short ilose hiir on end The dingoes 
watched her thoughtfully, pondering upon Iie^ probable re- 
serves of strength 1 hen, too, there was her shelter, that was 
endowed with some of the mysterious atmosphere which 
surrounds man But the biggest of the dingoes had once 
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'stolen half a sheep from a shepherd’s humpy, and no disaster 
had overtaken him. He advanced three feet before his com- 
panions, and that spurred them to movement. And now, as 
the dingoes drew nearer, inch by inch, the black kangaroo- 
hound braced herself to die biting, and to sell her flesh as 
dearly as might be 

As the snout of the foremost dingo, the largest of the three, 
showed under the cave of shelter, she managed to 

hunch her wounded body a little iarther back against the 
side of the gunyah, meaning thereby to draw the dingo a 
little farthci in, and give herself a better chance of catching 
some part of him between her jaws With a desperate effort 
she drew back her forelegs a little, raising herself almost into 
a sitting fK)sition against the side of the gunyah. The faint 
groans that the pain ol moving forced from her were of real 
service to her in a way, for they made the foremost dingo 
think she was in her death agon^, and ga\e a sort of reck- 
lessness to his plunge foiward under the thatch He meant 
to end the business at once and slake his blood thirst at the 
hound’s throat 

In the instant of the big dingo’s plunge for loss’s throat, 
several things happened First, less s powerful jaws came 
togethei about the thick part of the dingo’s right foreleg, 
and took fum hold there, while the snarling and now terri- 
fied dingo snapped at the bick of her neck, the rough edge 
of the bark thatch on the middle of his back prcxlucmg in 
him a horrible sense of being tr ippcd Another thing was 
that the two lesser dingoes between them produced a yelp 
of pure terror, and, wheeling like lightning, streaked across 
the clear patch to the scrub, bellies to earth, and tails flying 
in a straight line from their spines And the third thing that 
happened m that instant was the ai rival at the end of the 
gunyah of Finn. The arrival of the Wolfhound was really a 
great event. There was something elemental about it, and 
something, too, suggestive of magic. The Wolfhound had 
caught his first glimpse of the two lesser dingoes as he 
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reached the far side of the clear patch, and for an instant he 
had stood still. He was dragging a young wallaby over one 
shoulder. Then it came o\er him that these were enemies 
attacking his crippled friend Jess. He made no sound, blit, 
dropping his burden, flew across the clearing with deadly 
swiftness. As he reached the end of the gunyah, a kind of 
roar burst from his swelling chest and, in that instant, the 
two dingoes flung thtmselves forwaid in flight, Finn after 
them Five huge strides he took in their rear; and then the 
power of thought, or telepathy, or something of the sort, 
stopped him dead m the middle of his stride, md he almost 
turned a somersault in wheeling round to Jess’s assistance 
As Finn plunged forward ag iin towards Jess, the big 
dingo succeeded bv means of a desperate wrench in freeing 
his leg from the kangaroo hound’s jaws, and with a swift 
turning movement leipcd clear of the shelter Then the big 
dingo of the back ranges found himself facing Hnn, and 
realized rh it he must fight for his life 
The dingo has been called a skunk, and a cur, and a 
coward, and by most other names that are bad and con- 
temptuous But the dingo at bay is as biavc as a weasel, and 
no hon m all Africa is braver than a weasel at bay Finn had 
brought himself to a standstill with in tflort, a towering 
figure of bh/ing wrath He had made one good kill that 
morning, his blood was hot, the picture of these dogs of the 
wild kindred attacking his helpless fiiend had roused to 
fighting fury every list little drop of bkx>d in h s whole great 
body Rage almost blinded him He flung himself upon the 
big dingo as though he were a piojeetile of some sort. And 
then he learned that the creatures born in the wild are swifter 
than the swiftest of other creatures He had learned it be- 
fore, as a matter of fact; he had seen a striking illustration 
of It only a few days before, when the kang it >0 stretched 
Jess helpless on the ground at a single stroke. Finn only 
grazed the dingo’s hauncli, while the dingo slashed a three- 
inch wound in his right shoulder as he passed Even while 



Finn was in the act of turning, the wild dog’^s fangs clashed 
against his flank, ripping his skin as though it were stretched 
silk. 

It may be imagined that Finn’s wrath was not lessened, 
but his blind rage was, and he pulled himself together with 
a jerk, a cold determination to kill cooling his brain like 
water. This time he allowed the dingo to rush him, which 
the beast did with admirable dexterity, aiming low for the 
legs. Finn plunged for the back of the dingo’s neck, and 
missed by the breadth of two hairs. Then he pivoted on his 
hind-legs and feinted low for the dingo’s legs. The dingo 
flashed by him, aiming a cutting snap <it his lower thigh - 
for the wild dog was a master of fighting, and worked de- 
liberately to cripple his big opponent and not to kill him out- 
right and that gave Finn the chance tor which he had 
played in his feint. Next moment his great fangs were buried 
in the thickly furred c(jat of the dingo’s ne< k, and his whole 
weight was bearing the wild dog in the earth. 

His legs lost to him, by leascm of Finn’s crushing weight, 
the frenzy ot despair filled the dingo, and he fought like ten 
dogs, sriarbng, snapping, WTithing and scratching, all at the 
same time. Despite Finn’s Mce-iike he Id, the dingo did con- 
siderable execution with his ra/oi-edgcd fangs in the lower 
part ot the Woli hound’s forelegs. But his race was run. Finn 
gradually shifted his hold, till the front teeth gripped the 
soft part of the dingo’s throat, and then he bit with all the 
mighty strength of his gieat jaws, closer, closer, and closer, 
till the red blood poured out on the ground, and the struggles 
of the wild dog grew fainter and fainter. Finally, Finn gave 
a great shake of his head, lifting the dingo clear of the 
ground, and flinging him back upon it, limp and still. 

For two whole minutes Finn glared down at the body of 
the dingo, while licking the blood from his own lips, and 
working the torn skin of his body backwaids and forwards 
as though It tickled him. Then he turned to Ic^ok to Jess, And 
then an extraordinary thing happened; the sort of thing 
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which does ik^ happen save in the life of a dingo; die 
in short, that couldn’t happen, but that just is, somedmes. 
That dingo’s glazing eyes opened wide, and looked at Finn’s 
back. Then the slain dingo (Finn had almost torn out its 
throat) dragged itself to its feet and staggered off like a 
drunken man towards the bush. A feeble snarl escaped fro fl n 
Jess, whose head faced this way. Finn, who had been linking 
her, wheeled like a cat, and in that amazing moment saw 
the dingo he supposed he had killed staggering towards the 
scrub thirty paces distant. Five seconds later the dingo was 
on its baik, and its throat was being scattered over tihe sur- 
rounding ground. 

When Wallaby Bill came to look at that corpse some hours 
later he said : 

‘Well, by ghost! If I didn’t tell that Wolf this very morn- 
ing that he was a mighty good sort. My oath, but that blessed 
dingo has been killed good an’ plenty, and a steam-hammer 
couldn’t kill him no more ! ’ 

There was a wallaby lying beside the fire, Finn having 
been too busy licking his own wounds and comforting Jess 
to think of feeding, though common prudence had re- 
minded him to bring in his kill from the edge of the clear 
patch. Bill gave a deal of time and attention to Jess that 
night, but Finn was fed royally on roughly cooked wallaby 
steaks and damper. But even upon this special occasion the 
Wolfhound, still mindful of his awful circus experience, re- 
fused to come within touch of the man. 


F.W. -7 
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Chapter 19 


A Break-up in Arcadia 

Jess’s struggles on the day o£ the dingo fight naturally re- 
tarded the healing of her wound; but, before the week was 
out, Bill was able to remove his rude stitches, and the great 
gash showed every sign of healing cleanly. Yet, in spite of 
the kangaroo hound’s wonderful hardihood and her advan- 
tages in the matter of pure, healing air, almost another week 
had passed before she was able to move about round the 
caiAp, and a full ten days more were gone before she cared 
to resume her old activities. 

During all this while Finn played the part of very loyal 
and watchful protector. The wild folk of the bush situated 
within a mile of the c imp became as much accustomed to 
his presence as though he were m truth one of themselves, 
so thoroughly and constantly did he patrol their range dunng 
his guardianship of the wounded hound. In this period he 
learned to know every twig in that strip of country, and prac- 
tically every creature that lived or hunted there. The snake 
folk, brown, tiger, carpet, diamond, black, and death adder 
- he came to know them all, from a very respectful distance; 
and he studied their habits and methods of progression, and 
of hunting, with the deepest interest. 

For instance, on one occasion, towards evening, Finn saw 
a carpet-snake pm a big kangaroo-rat, close to a fallen log. 
With a swiftness which Finn’s sharp eyes were unable to 
follow exactly, the snake twisted two coils of his shining 
body round the marsupial and crushed the little beast to 
death. Then, slowly, and as though the prcKcss gave him 
great sausfaction, the snake worked his coils downwards, 
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from ti»e bead to die tail cl the kai]|;afiM>>rat^ fruodhio^ itl 
body flat and breaking all its jcnnts. TheHti very slowly, tbe 
snake took its victim’s head between its jaws and, advaneu^ 
first one jaw and then the other, an eighth of an inch at a 
time, very gradually swallowed the whole animal, the opera* 
tion occupying altogether a full ten minutes. When the snake 
had quite finished, Finn leaped upon it from his hiding- 
place, killing the creature with one snap of his jaws imme- 
diately behind the head. Bill was just dismounting beside tte 
gunyah when Finn arrived, trailing just upon twelve feet of 
gorged snake beside him. 

Bur this was only one small incident among the daily, 
almost hourly, adventures and lessons which came to the 
Wolfhound during this period of Jess’s convalescence. He 
actually caught a half-grown koala, or native bear, one hot 
afternoon, when Jess was beginning to stroll about the elear 
patch; and, finding that the queer little creature offered no 
fight, but only swayed its tubby body to and fro, moan&g 
and wailing and generally behaving like a distres.sed child, 
Finn made no attempt to kill it, but simply took firm htdd 
of the loose, furry skin about its thick neck, and dragged it, 
complaining piteously, through the bush to the gunyah, 
where he deposited it gingerly upon the ground for Jess’s 
inspection. Bill found the two hounds playing with the koala 
on his return to camp that night. It was a one-sided kind of 
game, for the bear only sat up on his haunches between the 
hounds, rocking to and fro, sobbing and moaning with 
grotesque, appealing pathos, while Finn and Jess gambolled 
about him, occasionally toppling him over with a thrust of 
their muzzles, and growling angrily at him, till he sat up 
again, when they appeared quite satisfied. Bill sat on his 
horse and shook with laughter as he watched the game. But 
long laughter moved his good-nature and after a while he 
called Jess off, and drove the bear away into the scrub. He 
did not call Finn, because that was unnecessary. Finn with- 
drew immediately upon Bill’s approach. 
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!t was perhaps a week after the bear-baiting epiiode, when 
for several days Jess had been following her man by day in 
the same manner as before her hurt, that both hounds began 
to notice that Bill was undergoing a change of some sort He 
never talked to them now. He took not the smallest notice 
of Finn, and but rarely looked at Jess. When she approached 
him of an evening he would gruffly bid her lie down, and 
once he thrust her from him with his foot when she had 
nosed dose up to him beside the fire. Jess had vague recollec- 
tions of similar changes m her man having occurred before 
this time, and she had vague uncomfortable stirrings which 
told her that further change of some sort was imminent 
This made the kangaroo-hound restless and uneasy, and 
before long her uneasiness communicated itself to Finn. All 
this made the Wolfhound more shy than ever where Bill was 
concerned, and more like a creature of the real wild in all 
his movements and general demeanour. He slept a little 
farther from the gunyah now, and relied almost entirely 
upon his own hunting for food. Still, he had no wish to 
leave the camp, and regarded Jess as his fast friend. 

One evening the now definitely surly and irritable Bill 
devoted half an hour to counting and recounting some 
money in the light of the camp-fire. He had visited the 
Station homestead that day and drawn his pay from the 
manager, 

‘Ger-r-router that, damn ye ! ’ he growled at poor Jess when 
she crept towards him with watchful, affectionate eyes. So 
Jess got out, to the extent of a dozen yards, with the mark of 
one of Bill’s heavy boots on her glossy Bank. She bore not a 
trace of malice, and would have cheerfully fought to the 
death for her man at that moment; but she was full of vague 
distress and whimpering uneasiness; of dim, unhappy pre- 
sentiments. 

In the morning Bill would hardly take the trouble to pre- 
pare a breakfast for himself, and the clothes he wore were 
not those that Finn had always seen him in before. Bill 
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presetifiy'' tied the han^ng door of tibc gunyah aiid 
mounted his hcH'se. Jess and Finn folloiped Mm, dwiir 
hearts were sad, and Bill’s glowering loc^s gave tt»W tto 
encouragement. For almost seven miles they followed Bill» 
and then, after leaping a low ‘dog-leg’ fence, they fonnd 
themselves in the wide street of Nargoola township. Bill 
cantered slowly down the empty road till he came to the 
First Nugget Hotel, and there he drew rein and finally 
hitched his horse’s bridle to a veranda post. Then he strode 
across the veranda and disappeared within the hotel, and 
Jess remembered - many things. 

Finn remained with Jess, some yards from the horse, wait- 
ing; but whereas the experienced Jess lay down in the dust, 
Finn stood erect and watchful beside her. He was already 
rather nearer to the house than he cared about; and the air 
was heavy with the scent of man and his works. Finn was 
acutely uncomfortable, and told Jess so as plainly as he could, 
with a hint as to the advantages of returning to the bush. But 
Jess urged patience, and tucked her no.se under one of her 
hind-legs. 

Presently one or two men came straggling down the street 
and made overtures to Finn, after standing and gazing upon 
him with admiring astonishment, and slowly piecii^ to- 
gether his connexion with Bill and Jess through the horse. 

‘My oath I’ exclaimed one of the men. ‘I guess old man 
Hall’s pets have been busy back in the hills there. Wondo* 
how Bill got a-holt o’ htm ! ’ 

And then, with every sign of deferential friendliniMs, the 
man endeavoured to approach Finn. But though Jess lay still, 
showing only pointed indifference where the men were con- 
cerned, Finn leaped backwards like a stag, and kept a good 
score of paces between the menfolk and himself. 

Out of consideration for the patient Jess, Finn endured the 
discomfort of waiting beside the First Nugget all through 
that day, though he never ventured to dt down even for a 
moment; there among the man-smells and the threatening 
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diadcwrs the hotJscs, eadi hne of isc^nieci asi£l» 

possible iM^adquacteri of a drcus,< t 
‘Professor’. But when evening set ih, and Jess*stiff*idiowed 
no sign of forsaking her post, Finn amid endure it no longer^ 
and told his friend several times over that he mus* go; that 
he would return to the camp in the bush and wait there. The 
nuzzling touches of Jess’s nose said plainly, ‘Wait a bit, yal 
What’s your hurry?’ But Finn was in deadly earnest now. 
Jess pleaded for delay, and licked his nose most persuasively. 
But Finn’s mind was made up, and he turned his shoulder 
coldly upon the bitch, while still waiting for some sign of 
yielding on her part. But Jess was bound to her post by ties 
far stronger than any consideration of her own comfort or 
well-being. Also, of course, she had not Finn’s violent dM* 
taste for the neighbourhood of man and his works. She had 
never been in a circus. She had never been suddenly 
awakened from complete trust in mankind to knowledge o{ 
the existence of mad man-beasts with hot iron bars; so Finn 
would have told her. 

In the end, Finn gave a cold bark of displeasure and 
trotted off into the gathering twilight, leaping the fence and 
plunging into the bush the moment he had passed the last 
house of the township. Half an hour later he killed a fat 
bandicoot, who was engaged at that moment in killing a tiny 
marsupial mouse. A quarter of an hour after that, Finn lay 
down beside the ashes of the fire before the gunyah, his kill 
between his forelegs. He rested there for a few minutes, and 
then, tearing off its furry skin in strips, devoured the greater 
part of the bandicoot before settling down for the night; as 
much, that is, as he ever did settle down, these dsfys. His eyes 
were not often completely closed; less often at night, perhaps, 
than in the daytime. But he dozed now, out there in the clear 
patch where the gunyah stood, free of all thoughts of men 
and cages. And the bush air seemed sweeter than ever to him 
tonight after his brief stay in the man-haunted township. 
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Chapter 20 


The Outcast 

For nine consecutive days and nights Finn continued to 
regard the empty gunyah in the clear patch as his home, to 
cat there, and to rest there, beside the ashes of the fire, or in 
the shadow of the shanty itself. And still Jess and her man 
did not come, and the Wolfhound was left in sole possession. 
Once, when the heat of the day was past, Finn trotted down 
the trail to the township, and peered long and earnestly 
tiirough the dog-leg fence in the direction of the First 
Nugget. But he saw no trace of Jess or her man; and, for his 
part, he was glad to get back to the clear patch again, and to 
take his ease beside the gunyah. 

He had recently struck up a more than bowing acquaint- 
ance with the koala that he had once dragged through a 
quarter of a mile of scrub to the gunyah, and was now in the 
habit of meeting this quaint little bear nearly every day. For 
his part, Koala never presumed to make the slightest advance 
in Finn’s direction, but he had come to realize that the great 
Wolfhound wished him no harm, and, though his con- 
versation seldom went beyond plaintive complainings and 
lugubrious assertions of his own complete inoffensiveness, 
Finn liked to sit near the little beast occasionally, and watch 
his fubsy antics and listen to his plaint. 

Another of the wild folk that Finn met for the first time 
in his life during these nine days, and continued to meet on 
a friendly footing, was a large native porcupine, or echidna. 
Finn was sniffing one afternoon at what he took to be the 
opening to a rabbit’s burrow, when, greatly to his surprise. 
Echidna showed up, some three or four yards away, from 
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one of the exits of the same earth. The creature's shock cf 
fretful quills was not inviting, and Finn discovered no in- 
clination to risk touching it with his nose; but, having 
jumped forward in such a way as to shut Echidna off from 
his home, they were left face to face for a few moments. 
During those moments, Finn decided that he had no wish 
to slay the ant-eating porcupine, and Echidna, for his part, 
made up his exceedingly rudimentary little mind that Finn 
was a fairly harmless person. So they sat up looking at one 
another, and Finn marvelled that the world should contain 
so curious a creature as his new acquaintance. Then the 
flying tail of a bandicoot caught Finn’s attention, and the 
passing that way of an unusually fat bull-dog ant drew 
Echidna from reflection to business, and the oddly ill- 
matched couple parted after their first meeting. After this, 
they frequendy exchanged civil greeting when their paths 
happened to cross in the bush. , 

But, unlike the large majority of Australia’s wild folk, 
Finn was exclusively a carnivorous animal, and this fact 
rather placed him out of court in the matter of striking up 
acquaintances in the bush. Finn would have been delighted, 
really, to make friends with creatures like the bandicoot 
people, and to enjoy their society at intervals - when he was 
well fed. But the bandicoots and their kind could never for- 
get that they were, after all, food in the Wolfhound’s eyes, 
and it was not possible to know for certain exaedy when his 
appetite was likely to rise within him and claim attention — 
and bandicoots. Therefore, full or empty, hunting or loung- 
ing, Finn was a scourge and an enemy in •'he eyes of these 
small folk, and, as such, a person to be avoided at all cost, 
and at all seasons. 

The hunting in the neighbourhood of the gunyah was still 
amply sufficient for Finn’s needs; and, as he continually 
expected the return of Bill and Jess, he did not forage very 
far from the clear patch. He generally dozed and rested 
beside the humpy during the afternoon, preparatory to hunt- 
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log in the dusk for the kill that represented his nig^t meal. 
It was on the evening of his tenth day of solitude, and rather 
later than his usual hour for the evening prowl, that Finn 
woke with a start in his place beside the gunyah to hear the 
sound of horse’s feet entering the clear patch from the direc- 
tion of the station homestead. There was no sign of Jess that 
nose or eye or ear could detect, but Finn told himself as he 
moved away from the gunyah that this was doubdess Bill, 
and that Jess would be likely to ndlow. As his custom was, 
Finn took up his stand about five-and-twenty paces from the 
humpy, prepared gravely to observe the boundary-rider’s 
evening tasks : the fire-lighting, and so forth. As die new- 
comer began to think of dismounting, he caught a dim 
glimpse of Finn’s figure through the growing darkness. It 
was only a dim glimpse the man caught, and he took Finn 
for a dingo, made wondrous large in appearance, somehow, 
by the darkness. He was both astonished and exceedingly 
indignant that a dingo should have the brazen impudence to 
stand and stare at him, within thirty yards of camp, too. 
In his hand he carried a stock-whip, with its fifteen-foot 
fall neatly coiled about its taper end. Swinging this by 
the head of its fall, he flung it with all his might at Finn, 
at the same time rising erect in the saddle and spurring 
his horse forward at the gallop to ride the supposed dingo 
down. 

‘G-r-r-r, you thieving swine! I’ll teach ye!’ 

The voice was strange to Finn, and very hoarse and harsh. 
The Wolfhound cantered lightly off, and the rider followed 
him right into the scrub before wheeling his horse and turn- 
ing back towards the camp. Before he moved Finn gave one 
snarling growl; the heavy butt-end of the stock-whip handle 
had caught him fairly in the ribs and almost taken his breath 
away. 

From the shelter of the bush, Finn peered for a long while 
at the camp from which he had been driven. He saw the man 
gather twigs and light a fire, just as Bill had been wont to do. 
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But he knew now that the man was not Bill. He heard the 
man growling and swearing to himself, just as a creature of 
the wild docs sometimes over its meals. As a matter of fact, 
this particular man had been removed from a post that he 
liked and sent to this place, because Bill had left the district; 
and he was irritable and annoyed about it. Otherwise he 
probably would not have been so savage in driving Finn 
off. But the Wolfhound had no means of knowing these 
things. 

All his life long, up till the time of his separation from 
the Master, Finn had been treated with uniform kindness 
and consideration, save during one very brief interval in 
Sussex. Then, for months, he had been treated with what 
seemed to him utterly purposeless and reasonless cruelty and 
ferocity. But it had been rc>erved for Wallaby Bill’s suc- 
cessor to implant in Finn’s mind the true spirit of the wild 
creature, by the simple process of driving him forth from 
the neighbourhood of civilization - such as it was — into the 
bush. Finn had been cruelly beaten; he had been tortuyed in 
the past. He had never until this evening been driven away 
from the haunts of men. 

Finn desired none of man’s society, and during all the time 
that he had regarded the camp in that clearing as his home, 
he had never sought anything at man’s hands, nor ap- 
proached man more nearly than a distance of a dozen paces 
or so. But now he was savagely given to understand that 
even the neighbourhood of the camp was no place for him; 
that it was forbidden ground for him. Man was actively 
hostile to him, would fling something at him on sight. Man 
declared war on him, and drove him out into the wild. Well, 
and what of the wild ? 

The wild yielded him unlimited food and unlimited inter- 
est. The wild was clean and free; it hampered him in no 
way; it had offered no sort of hostile demonstration against 
him. Altogether, it was with a curiously disturbed and 
divided mind, in which bitterness and resentment were 
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uppermost, that the Wolfliound gazed now at the man sit- 
ting in the firelight by Bill’s gunyah. Vague thoughts, too, 
of the Master drifted through Finn’s mind as he watched 
the stranger at his supper; and, somehow, the circle of 
firelit grass attracted. Forgiveness came naturally to the 
Wolfhound and, for the moment, he forgot the humilia- 
tion and the bitterness of being driven out as a creature of 
the wild. 

Slowly, not with any particular caution, but with stately, 
gracious step, Finn moved forwards towards the firelight, 
intending to take up his old resting-place, perhaps a score 
of paces from the fire. No sooner had Finn entered the outer- 
most ring of dim firelight than the man looked up and 
saw, not the whole of him, but the light flickering on his 
legs. 

‘Well, I’ll be tcetotally damned if that ain’t the limiti’ 
gasped the man, as he sprang to his feet. He snatched a 
three-foot length of burning sapling from the fire and, rush- 
ing forward, flung it so truly after the retreating Wolfhound 
that it fell across his neck, singeing his coat and enveloping 
him from nose to tail in a cloud of glowing sparks. A stone 
followed the burning wood, and the man himself, shouting 
and cursing, followed the stone. But he had no need to run. 
The flying sparks, the smell of burned hair, the horrible 
suggestion of the red-hot iron bar - these were amply suffi- 
cient for Finn, without die added humiliation of the stone, 
and the curses, and the man’s loud, blundering footfalls. 
The Wolfhound broke into a gallop, shocked, amazed, 
alariped, and beyond words embittered. He snarled as he 
ran, and he ran till the camp was a mile behind him, beyond 
scent and hearing. 

There was no mistaking this for anything but what it was. 
The burning sapling made a most profound impression upon 
Finn, and roused bitter hostility and resentment in him. 
From time immemorial men have frightened and chased 
wolves from their chosen neighbourhood with burning fag- 
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got$. Finn had never he£c«re cxperienetijl It, and ytt, in 8(»ne 
vague way, it seemed he had known o£ such a diing. His 
ancestors for 1,500 years had been the admired companions 
and champions of the leaders among men. Certain it is that 
nothing else in his life had been quite so full of hostile sig- 
nificance for Finn as this fact of his having been driven out 
from the camp in the clear patch with a faggot of burning 
wood. This was man’s message to him; thus, then, he was 
sent to his place, and his place was the wild. 

The wild folk of that particular section of the Tinnaburra 
country will never forget the strange happenings of that 
night, which they will always remember as the night of the 
madness of the Giant Wolf — only they thought of him as 
the Giant Dingo. For four mortal hours the Irish Wolf- 
hound who had been driven out from the haunts of men, 
raged furiously up and down a five-mile belt of Tinnaburra 
country, slaying and maiming wantonly, and implanting 
desperate fear in the hearts of every living thing in that 
countryside. 

Once, in the farthest of his gallops, he reached the fringe 
of the wild, rocky hill country which lies behind this belt; 
and there, as luck wouhl have it, he met in full flight one 
of the two dingoes that had escaped him on the day of the 
attack upon wounded Jess It was an evil chance for that 
dingo. A fanged whirlwind smote him, and rend^d him limb 
from limb before he realized that the devastating thing had 
come, scattering his vital parts among the scrub and tearing 
wildly at his mangled remains. Lesser creatures succumbed 
under the blinding stabs of Finn’s feet; and once he leaped, 
like a cat, clear into the lower branches of a bastard oak tree, 
and pinned a possum into instant death before swinging 
back to earth on the limb’s far side. He killed that night 
from fury, and not to eat; and when he laid him down to rest 
at length, on the rocky edge of a gully fully four miles from 
the camp, there was not a living thing in that district but 
felt the terror of his presence, and cowered from sight or 
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'sound o£ his flyii^lSBet and rending, blood-stained &ngs. It! 
was as the night of an earthquake or a bush fire to' the wild 
folk of that range} and the cause and nieaning of it all was 
that Finn, the Irish Wolfhound, had been hunted out of the 
menfolk’s world into the world of the wild people. 
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Chapter 21 


Mated 

If Finn had deliberately thought (.'ut a bad way of beginning 
his life as one of the wild folk, who have no concern at all 
with humans, he could have devised nothing much worse, 
or more disadvantageous to himself, than the indulgence of 
his wild burst of berserk-like fury, after being driven out of 
the clear patch. And of this he was made aware when he set 
forth the next morning in quest of a breakfast. Every one of 
his hunting trails in the neighbourhood of the encampment 
he ranged with growing thoroughness and care, without 
finding so much as a mouse with which to satisfy his 
appetite. It was as though a blight had descended upon the 
countryside, and the only living thing Finn saw that morn- 
ing, besides the crows, was a laughing jackass on the stump 
of a blasted stringy-bark tree, who jeered at him hoarsely as 
he passed. Disconsolate and rather sore, as the result of his 
frenzied exertions of the night, Finn curled himself up in 
the sandy bed of a little gully and slept again, without food. 
The many small scavengers of the bush had already made 
away with the remains of the diflFerent creatures he had slain 
during his madness. 

Finn did not know it, but hundreds of small bright eyes 
had watched him as he ranged the trails that morning, and 
the most of these eyes had in them the light of resentment, 
as well of fear. Finn had been guilty of real crime according 
to the standards of the wild; and, had he been a lesser 
creature, swift punishment would have descended upon him. 
As it was, he was left to work out his own punishment by 
finding that his hunting was ruined. These wild folk, who 
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were judging Finn now, tacitly admitted the right of aB 
flesh-eating creatures to kill for food. But wilful slaughta*, 
particularly when accompanied by all the evidences of reck- 
less fury, was a crime not readily to be forgiven. It was not 
merely a cruel affliction for those needlessly slain, and thdr 
relatives (some of whom depended for hfe upon their exer- 
tions); but it was an affliction for all the rest, in that it 
spoiled hunting for the carnivorous, rendered feeding ex- 
tremely difficult for the non-carnivorous, and generally upset 
the ordered balance of things which made life worth living 
for the wild people of that range. Finn had been feared and 
respected in that corner of the Tinnaburra; while, by some 
of the wild folk who, from one cause or another, were able 
to afford the indulgence of such an emotion, he had been 
admired. He was now feared and hated. 

When Finn rose from his day sleep it was to realization of 
the uncomfortable fact that he was stark empty of food. Tfie 
next thing he realized - and this was before he had walked 
many hundred yards through the falling light of late after- 
noon — was the solid atmosphere of haired which surrounded 
him in his own range of bush. He did not get the full sting 
of it at first - that bit into him gradually during the night — 
but he was aware of its existence almost at once. And he 
found it singularly daunting. True, he was the undisputed 
lord of that range. No creature lived there that could think 
of meeting him in single combai. But the concentrated and 
silent hatred of the enure populace was none the less a thing 
to chill the heart even of a giant Irish W >ifhound. 

The silence of the ghostly bush, in that brief half-light 
which preceded darkness, spoke loudly and eloquently 
this hatred and resentment. 1 he empty run-ways of the litde 
grass-eaung animals were full of it. The soil trees thrust it 
upon Finn as he threaded in and out among their hoary 
trunks. The sighdess scrub glared hatred at him till the skin 
twitched over his shoulders, and he took to flinging swift 
glances to left and right as he walked - glances but little in 
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keeping with his character as hunter, and more suggestive 
of the conduct of the lesser hunted peoples When a long 
streamer of hanging bark rustled suddenly behind Finn, he 
wheeled upon it with a snarl, and the humiliation of his 
discovery of what had startled him partook of the nature 
of fear, when his gaze met the coldly glittering eyes of a 
bush-cat (whose body he could not discern in that dim 
light) that glared down at him from twenty feet above his 
head. 
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It was with a sense of genuine humility, and somethii^ 
like gratitude, that Finn met Koala a few minutes later, 
passing hurriedly - for him - between the trunks of the two 
trees m which he made his home at that time. Koala stopped 
at once when Finn faced him - not from any desire for con- 
versation, but from fear to move - and waved his queer little 
hands in an apparent ecstasy of grief and perturbation. Finn 
whispered through his nose a most fiiendly assurance that 
he had too much respect and affcttion for Koala to think of 
harming him, and the little bear sat up on his haunches to 
acknowledge this condescension, tearfull), while reiterating 
the time honoured assertion that there was no more inoffen- 
si\e or helpless creature living than himstlf. Wtth a view 
to establishing more conhdencr Finn 1 ly down on his chest, 
with forelegs outstretched, and begin to pump Koala re- 
garding the chilling attitude of all the people of that range 
towards himself In his own dolorous fishion Koala suc-*^ 
ceeded in conveving to Finn what rht Wolfhound already 
knew quite well in his heart of hearts, that the attitude he 
complained of was simply the pen iltv of his running amuck 
on the previous night Finn g.ithcrcd that the native-born 
wild people would never forgive him or relax their attitude 
of silently watchful hatred, but that there were some rabbits 
who were feeding in the ojKn a little farther on, in the 
neighbourhood of the clear patch 

It was not for any pleasure in hunting, but because he was 
very empty, that Finn proceeded m the direction indicated 
by the bear He had already developed the \ustralian taste 
in the matter of rabbits, and regaided theii flesh with cold 
disfavour. Still, he was hungry now, and when he ha<l 
stalked and killed the fattest of the bunch of rabbits he 
found furtively grazing a quarter of a mile from the clear 
patch, he carried it well away into the bush and devoured it 
steadily 

During a good part of that night Finn strolled about the 
familiar tract of bush, which he had ranged now for many 
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weeks, observing and taking note of all the many «gns 
which, though plain reading enough for him, would have 
been quite illegible to the average man. And he decided that 
what he saw was not good, that it boded ill for his future 
comfort and well-being. The simple fact was that he had out- 
raged all the proprieties of the wild in that quarter, and was 
being severely ostracized in consequence. The lesser creatures 
were still sharper of stent and hearing that he was, and their 
senses all made more acute by their fear and indignation, 
they succeeded in keeping absolutely out of the Wolftound’s 
sight. It was shortly after midnight when a crow and a 
flying fox saw Finn curl down to sleep in his sandy gully, 
and, by making use of the curious system of animal tele- 
pathy, they soon had the news spread all over the range. 
The lesser marsupials and other groundlings were glad to 
have this intelligence, and the approach of dawn found them 
all busilv feeding, watchful only with regard to the ordinary 
enemies among their kind, the small carnivorous animals 
and the snake people Indeed, they fed so busily that a pair 
of wcdgetailed eagles who descended among them with the 
first dim approach of the new day, obtained fat breakfasts 
almost without looking for them, a fact which, unreasonably 
enough, earned new hatred for Finn among the circle upon 
which the eagles swooped 

For another three davs Finn continued in his old hunting- 
ground, and during the whole of that time he had to content 
himself with a diet consisting exclusively of rabbit meat. 
Indeed, during the last couple of days he found that even the 
despised rabbit required a good deal of careful stalking, so 
deeply had the fear and hatred of the Wolfhound penetrated 
into the minds and hearts of that particular wild community. 
If It had not been for the rabbits’ incorrigible habit of for- 
getting caution during the hours of twilight and daybreak, 
Finn might have gone hungry altogether Apart from their 
hatred and resentment, the wild people of that range felt 
that the giant’s madness might return to him at any moment, 
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and that for this reason alone it would be unsafe to pem^ 
of any relaxation in thar attitude towards him. 

On the fourth evening, with a rather sad heart, Finn 
turned his back on the familiar trails, and hunted west and 
by south from the little gully in which he slept, heading 
towards the back ranges and the stony foot of Mount Inso- 
lation. For a mile or more, even in this direction, he found 
that his evil fame had preceded him, and no good hunting 
came his wav. But presently a flanking movement to the 
eastward was rewarded by a glimpse of a fat wallaby-hare, 
which Finn stalked with the most exquisite patience, till he 
was able to spring upon it with a snap of his great jaws. 
Finn earned diis fat kill back to his den, and feasted royally 
that night for the first time since he was expelled from the 
purlieus of the gunyah and Uie easy going old life. These 
few days had changed the Wolfhound a good deal. He 
walked the trails now with far less of gracious pride and 
dignity, and more of eager, watchful stealth than he had 
been wont to use He walked more silently, he stalked more 
carefully, and sprang more swiftly, and bit more fiercely. He 
was no longer the amateur of the wild life, but an actual part 
of it, and subject to all its laws mJ customs 

Thus It was that, in the afternoon of the day following, he 
leaped in a single instant from full sleep to fullest wakeful- 
ness in response to the sound of a tinv twig rolling down 
the side of his little gully There, facing him from the west- 
ern lip of the gully, with a la her eager, curious, inviting 
sort of look upon her intelligent face, stood a fine, upstand- 
ing, red-brown female dingo, or warriga' The stranger stocxl 
fully twenty-three inches high at the shoulder, and was un- 
usually long in the body for such a height - thirteen inches 
less than Finn’s shoulder height it is true, but yet about the 
same measurement as a big foxhound and of greater pro- 
portionate length Her ruddy brown tail was bushy and 
handsome, and at this moment she was carrying it high and 
flirtatiously curled. Also, she wagged it encouragingly when 
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Finn’s eyes met her own, which wffc di a pale greenish hue. 
Her hind feet were planted #dl apart; she stoexi ajmost as 
a show cob stands, her tail twitching slightly, and her nostrils 
contracting and expanding in eloquent inquiry. She had 
heard of Finn some time since, this belle of the back ranges, 
but jt was only on that day, when Nature recommended her 
to find a mate, that she had thought of coming in quest of 
the great Wolfhound. Now she eyed him, from her vantage- 
point, fearlessly, and with invitation in every line of her 
lissom form. 

Finn sniffed hard, and began a conciliatory whine which 
terminated in a friendly bark, as he scrambled up the gully 
side, his own thirty-inch tail waving high above the level of 
his haunches. Warrigal fled — for ten paces, wheeling round 
then, in kittenish fashion, and stooping till her muzzle 
touched the ground betw'een her forefeet. But no sooner had 
Finn’s nose touched hers than the wild coquette was off 
again, and this time a little farther into the bush. To and 
fro and back and forth the shining bushy-coated dingo 




played the great Wolfhound, and twilight had ikrkeirMail 
into night when, at lengdt, she jdclded herself utterly to h^» 
masterful charms, and nominally surrendered to the suit she 
had actually won. As is always the case with the wild fdk> 
the courtship was fiery and brief, but one would not say it 
was the less passionately earnest for that; and, at the time, 
Warrigal seemed to Finn the most gloriously handsome and 
eminently desirable of all her sex. 

When their relations had grown temperately fond and 
familiar they took to the western trail togcthei, and presently 
Warngal ‘pointed’ a big bandicoot lor Finn, and Finn, de- 
bghted to exhibit his prowess, stalked and slew the creature 
with j good deal of style. Then the two fed together, Finn 
politely yielding the hindquarters to his inamorata. And then 
they lay and licked and nosed, and chatted amicably for an 
hour. After this, Warrigal rose and stretched her handsome 
figure to its lull length - there was not a white hair about 
her, nor any other trace of cross breeding - .her nose pointing 
west and by south a little, for the back ranges, whence she 
came. When she trotted sedately off in that direction Finn 
followed her as a matter of course, though he had never 
been this way before. There were no longer any ties which 
bound him to his old hunting-ground. It was not in nature 
to spare a thought for lugubrious Koala or prickly Echidna, 
when Warrigal waved her bushy tail and trotted on before. 
Finn had never before been appealed to by the scent of any 
of the wild people, but there w-j a subtle atmosphere about 
Warngal’s thick red-brown coat which drew him to her 
strongly 

Finn knew the life of his own range p'-etty well, and was 
familiar with the life of the wild generally. Yet, whoi Iw 
contentedly took up the trail with Warrigal, after their 
supper together upon the bandicoot he had slam, Finn was 
absolutely and entirely ignorant of the life of the world in 
which the handsome ingo had spent her days and attained 
her high position as the acknowledged belle and beauty of 
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her range. One hour afterwards, however, he knew quite a 
good deal about it. 

Possibly from a sense of gallantry, or it may have been 
because the trail was a new one to him, Finn trotted slightly 
behind his mate, his muzzle about level with her flank. He 
went warily, with hindquarters carried well under him 
ready for springing, and that suggestion of tenseness about 
his whole body which made it actually, as well as apparendy, 
lower to the ground than when he stood erect. As for War- 
rigal, she trod a home trail, and one in which she was accus- 
tomed to meet with defeiential treatment from all and 
sundry. The law of her race prevented a male dingo from 
attacking her, and no female in that countryside would have 
cared to face Warngal in single combat. 

The country grew wilder and more rugged as the pair 
advanced, and as they drew near the foothills surrounding 
Mount Desolation, the bush thinned out, and the ground 
became stony, with here and there big lichen<overed 
boulders standing alone, like huge bowls upon a giants’ 
green Then came a patch of thin, starveling looking trees, 
mere bones of trees, half of whose skin was missing. Sud- 
denly Warngal gave a hard, long sniff, and then a growl of 
warning to Finn She would have barked if she had known 
how, but her race do not bark, though they can growl and 
snarl with the best, and, besides, have a peculiar cry of their 
own which is not easy to describe other than as something 
midway between a howl and a roar Finn recognized the 
growl as warning clearly enough, and all his muscles were 
gathered together for action on the instant; but he had no 
idea what sort of danger to expect, or whether it was danger 
or merely the need of hunting care that his mate had in 
mind He knew all about it some two seconds later, however. 

The starveling trees, with tlie mean, wiry scrub that grew 
between them, had served as cover for two lusty males of 
Warrigal’s tribe - cousins of hers they were, as a matter of 
fact, though she had never known the kinship — both of 
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whom had waked that day ix> the fact diat Warrigal WilS 
eminently desirable as a mate. Now, in one instant, they both 
flew at Finn, one from cither side of the trail on which he 
trotted with Warrigal. Warrigal herself slid forward, a 
swiftly-moving shadow, her brush to the earth, her hind- 
quarters seeming to melt into nothingness, as the jaws of 
her-cousins flashed behind hex on either side of Finn’s throat. 
Then, when there were a dozen paces between herself and 
her new mate, she wheeled and stopped, sitting erect on her 
haunches, a well-behaved and deeply interested spectator. 

Finn suffered for his ignorance of what to expect, as in the 
wild all folk must suffer for ignorance. The penalty he paid 
was that he was cut to the bone upon his right and his left 
shoulders by the flashing teeth of his mate’s stalwart young 
cousins. They had both aimed for the more deadly mark, the 
throat, but were not accustomed to foes of Finn’s great 
height, and had not gauged his stature correctly as he trotted 
down the trail Their own shoulder-bones were a good foot 
nearer the earth than Finn’s, and his neck lowered above the 
point their jaws reached when they sprang. Wolf-hke, they 
leaped aside after the first blow, making no attempt to hold 
on to their prey. And now, before the keenly watchful eyes 
of Warrigal, there began the finest fight of her experience. 
Regarding her mate’s good looks she had more than satis- 
fied herself; here was her opportunity to judge of his 
prowess, in a world wherein all nuesrions are submitted to 
the arbitrament of tooth and claw in physical combat. And 
keenly the handsome dingo judged; watchfully she weighed 
the varying chances of the fray; not a single movement in 
all the dazzling swiftness of that fight but received her 
studious and calculating attention, her expert appraisemeat 
of its precise value. 

In the first moments of that fight the two dingoes were 
half drunk from pride. It seemed certain to them that they 
would easily overcome the giant stranger. Indeed, Black-tip, 
the bigger of the two, who had a black bush at the end of his 
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fine tail, actually seized the opportunity of taking a lightning 
cut at one of the forelegs of his cousin in the confusion of a 
rush in upon the Wolfhound, feeling that it was as well to 
get what start he could in dealing with the remaining 
claimant for Warngal’s hand. He counted the Wolfhound 
dead, and wanted to reduce his cousin’s chances in the sub- 
sequent fight that he knew would be waged to secure 
possession of Warngal 

Finn took much longer than one of Black-tip’s kindred 
would have taken to realize the exact nature of his situation 
and to act accordingly; but, as against that, he was a terrible 
foe when once he did settle down to work, and, further, his 
mighty muscles and magnificent stature, though they could 
not justify cither recklessness or slackness — which nothing 
ever can justify in the wild — did certainly enable him to take 
certain liberties in a fight which would have meant death for 
a lesser creature But Finn had been learning a good deal 
lately, and now, once he had got into his stride, so to say, he 
fought a g(x)d deal more in wolf fashion than he would have 
done a few months earlier, and, in addition, he had his own 
fashion and powers the dingoes knew not of in reserve. 

At first, he snapped savagely upon one side only, leaving 
his unprotected side open to the swift lacerations of Black- 
tip’s sharp fangs. But even then he was backing gradually 
towards a boulder beside the trail, and the moment he felt 
the friendly toui h of the lichtn-covered stone behind him his 
onslaught became double edged and terrible as forked light- 
ning 

He was kept too busy as yet to think of death blows; both 
dingoes saw to that for him, their jaws being never far from 
one tide or the other of his neck or his forelegs. But though, 
as yet, he gave them nothing of his great weight, he was 
slashing them cruelly about the necks and shoulders, and 
once he managed to pluck Black-tip’s cousin bodily from 
the earth and fling him by the neck clean over a low bush. 
A piece of the dingo’s neck remained in Fmn^S jaws^ and 
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spoiled half die effect of his *»cxt slash at Black-tip*a shoaldef* 
But from that moment Black-tip lost for good and all his 
illusion in the matter of the stranger being as good as dead. 

When the sorely wounded dingo, who had been flung 
aside as if he were a rat, returned to the fray his eyes were 
like red coals, and his heart was as full of deadly venom as a 
death-adder’s fangs. His neck was tolerably red, too; it was 
from there that his eyes drew their bloody glare He crawled 
round the far side of the boulder, close to the ground, like a 
weasel, and, despairing of the throat hold, fastened his fangs 
into one of Finn’s thighs, with a view to ham-stringing, 
while the Wolfhound was occupied in feinting for a plunge 
at Black-tip’s bristling neck It was the death-hold that Finn 
aimed at, but the sudden gtip of fire in his »^high was a 
matter claiming instant attention He leaped straight up into 
the air, with the sorely wounded cousin hanging to his 
thigh, and Black-tip snapping at his near foreleg, and in 
mid air he twisted his whole grt at body so that he descended ' 
to earth again in a coil, with his mithty jaws closed in the 
throat of Black-tip’s cousin His fangs met, he gave one ter- 
rible shake of his massive neck and head, and when the 
dingo fell from his jaws this lime, two clear yards away, its 
throat was open to the night air 

Finn was bleeding now from a doicen large wounds, but it 
was not in nature that Black tip single handed should over- 
come him, and Black-tip knew it. The big dingo ceased 
now to think of killing, and concentrated his flagging ener- 
gies solely upon two points — getting away alive and putting 
up a fight which should not disgrace hiio in Warrigal’s 
watchful eyes. He achieved his end, partly by virtue of his 
own pluck and dexterity, and partly because his smell rfy 
minded Finn of Warngal, and so softened the killing lust in 
the Wolfhound. 

Finn could handle the one dingo with great ease, even 
wounded as he was, and, because of that sm"!!, he had no 
particular desire to kill. Indeed, he rolled Black-tip over 
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once, and could have torn the liiroat from him, but caught 
him by the loose skin and coat instead and flung him aside 
with a ferocious, growling snarl. 

And Black-tip, with life before him and desire in his heart 
where Warrigal was concerned, was exceedingly glad of the 
chance to bound off into the scrub with a long, fierce snarl, 
which he hoped would place him well in Warrigal’s esteem, 
though he was perfectly aware that it could not deceive Finn. 

Then, when it was quite clear that Black-tip had really 
gone, having taken all the fight he could stand, Warrigal 
stepped forward mincingly and fell to licking Finn’s 
wounds, with strongly approving tenderness and assiduity. 
Her mate had fought valiantly and doughtily for Warrigal, 
and she was proud of him. A savage creature was Warrigal 
and a brave and quite relentless enemy, the marks of whose 
fangs more than one fighting member of her race and more 
than one powerful kangaroo would carry always. But she 
was very feminine with it all, and the remarks she mur- 
mured to her great grey loid, while her solicitous tongue 
smoothed down the edges of his wounds, were sweetly flat- 
tering and vastly stimulating to Finn’s passion and his pride. 

And then, when between the two busy tongues every 
wound had received its share of healing attention and anti- 
septic dressing, Warrigal moved slowly off down the trail, 
throwing a winsome look of unqualified invitation over her 
right shoulder to Finn, so that the Wolfhound stepped 
grandly after her, with assumed unconsciousness of his many 
wounds. 

Immediately below the crest of a sharply rising spur of the 
great mountain they came upon the entrance to Warrigal’s 
own den, which was masked and roofed-in by the spreading 
roots of a fallen tree. The mouth of the den was narrow and 
very low for one of Finn’s stature, but he bent his aching 
body gladly and followed his mate in, to find that the den 
itself was comparatively roomy and capable of accommodat- 
ing half a dozen dingoes. 
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Finn sni£E^ curiously a}! round die walls of die den and, 
finding them jicrmeated with the scent of Warrigal and witib 
that scent only, he lay down there rcstfully, stretching him- 
self to the full extent of his great length, and sighing out his 
pleasure in being at ease. Warrigal sat gravely erect beside 
him, admiring the vast spread of his limbs. From tip of nose 
to tip of tail he covered practically the whole width of the 
den, which was a shade over seven and one half feet. The 
dingo looked over her mate’s wounds once more, giving an 
occasional lick here and there, and then, with a litde grunt 
of gratified pride and content, she curled herself round, after 
circlinjf three or four times, and went to sleep under the lee 
of Finn’s mighty hindquarters, her muzzle tucked under the 
spreading hair of her tail, and one eye, half opened, resting 
upon her lord. 

Two hours later, Warrigal rose softly and went out to 
inspect the night. She found the world bathed in a shining^ 
glory of silken moonlight; bright as day, but infinitely more 
alluring and mysteriously beautiful. After gazing out at this 
wonderful panorama for a few minutes and drawing in in- 
formation through her nostrils of the doings of the wild, 
Warrigal sat down on her haunches and laised her not very 
melodious voice in the curious dingo ciy, which is a .sort of 
growling howl. Next instant Finn was beside her, with loll- 
ing tongue and sensitively questioning nostrils 

Then the two began to play tog iher like young cats, there 
on the sandy ledge of moon-kissed stone that stretched for 
yards on either side of the den’s mouth. Perhaps it was then, 
rather than in the afternoon hours which < ame earlier, that 
Finn courted Warrigal. The stinging of his wounds, caused 
by the rapid, sinuous movements with which he danced 
about his mate, seemed only to add zest to his love-making. 
They were, after all, no more than love-tokens, these fang- 
marks and scratches, and Finn rejoiced in them as such. He 
had fought for Warrigal, and was ready and willing to fight 
for her again. And this his mate was most sweet to him; so 
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deft, 80 agile, and so swift; so strong and supple, and withal 
so instant in response to his gallantries. The night air was 
sweet, too, to headiness, and the moonlight seemed to run 
like quicksilver in Finn’s veins Certainly, he told himself, 
this new life in the wild, this life of matehood, was a good 
thing. 
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Chapter 22 


The Pack and its Masters 

When Finn and Warrigal tired of their play on the flat ledge 
outside their den, the moon had set, and in the eastern sky 
there was visible the first grey hint of coming dawn. In that 
stiange, ghostly light, which gave a certain cloak of mystery 
even to such common objects as tree-stumps and boulders of 
rock, Finn saw two unfamiliar figures emerge from the 
scrub below the spur next that of Warngal’s den, and begin 
slowly to climb towards Mount Desolation itself. There was 
a deep, steep-sided gully between Finn and these strange, 
figures, but even at that distance the Wolfhound was con* 
scions of a strong sense of hostility towards the creatures he 
watched. Their scent had not reached him, because the spur 
they climbed was to leeward, yet his hackles rose as he gazed 
at the ghostly figures, whose shapes loomed huge and 
threatening against the violet-grey skyline. The Wolfhound 
and his mate were just about to enter their den, and Finn 
touched Warrigal with his muzzle, ‘pointing’ meaningly at 
the strangers. Warrigal looked, '”id though her shoulder 
hairs did not rise at all, her lips curled backwards a little 
from white fangs as she indicated that these figures were 
perfectly well known to her. 

The foremost of them was of great length and bulk, low 
to the ground, and a savage in every line of his massive 
frame. His tail, carried without any curve in it, was smootfr 
and tapering, like a rat’s tail; his chest was of immense 
depth, and his truncated muzzle was carried high, jaws 
slighdy parted, long, yellow tusks exposed. In general out- 
line he was not unlike a hyena, but with more of strengA 
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and fleetness in his general make-up, more, perhaps, o£ the 
suggestion of a great wolf, with an unusually savage-looking 
head, and an abnormally massive shoulder. From spine to 
flank, on either side, the strange creature was striped hke a 
zebra, the ground colour of his coat be^g a light yellowish 
grey and the stripes black. 

This was old Tasman, the Zebra Wolf, who had been 
turned loose in that countryside six years before with a mate 
of his species, who had died during the first year of their life 
in the Tinnaburra. Behind 1 asman, burdened with the 
weight of a fat wallaby which he dragged over one shoulder, 
marched Lupus, his son, now almost foui years old and the 
acknowledged master of Mount Desolation Lupus had none 
of his sire’s stripes, and his tail, though not so bushy as a 
dingo’s, was well covered with hair. He was, in fact, a half- 
bred dingo, differing from othei dingoes of the Mount Deso- 
lation pack only that he was greater than the rest, more 
massive in trunk and shoulder, more terrible in tooth and 
claw. His feet were weapons almost as deadly as a bear’s 
feet His loins and thighs were those of a fleet runner, and 
his fore-part, in every hair of it, was that of a killer. Tasman 
was feared on that ringe rather as a tradition than as a killer; 
Lupus was feared and obeyed as an actual, living ruler. 

It was many months since Warngal had seen the old wolf 
Tasman, but Lupus was ibroad every night of his life. Also, 
his eyes, unhke those of his terrible old sire, could face the 
daylight All the wild folk knew that Tasman was like an 
owl by d ly ; light actually hurt him Lupus was not fond of 
the light, but he could endure it well enough, and kill by it 
if need be, as was well known He still shared with his savage 
old sire the den in which he had been born, deep in the 
heart of Mount Desolation, and it was stated among the wild 
folk that he had killed his own mother towards the end of 
his first year of life, and that he and Tasman had devoured 
her body during a season of drought and poor hunting. Be 
that as It may, her blood had given Lupus rating in the 
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Mount Desolation country as a dingo, and his own prowess 
and ferocity had given him his unquestioned rank as leader 
and master of the pack: He had never openly preyed upon 
the pack, but he had killed a round half-dozen of its mem- 
bers "who had dared to thwart him at different times. It was 
supposed that Tasman did not hunt now, and that Lupus 
hunted for him, but venturesome creatures of the wild, who 
had dared to climb the upper slopes of Mount Desolation, 
rlaimed to have seen Tasman foraging there after insects 
and giubs; and as for Lupus, his hunting was sufficiently 
well known to all on the lower ground. And, in the mean- 
time, th ‘Ugh Tasman was credited with very great age, 
there was no creature in that countryside who would have 
dared to face the old wolf alone. 

It was nor very much of al! this that Warriga! managed to 
convey to her mate, as they stared out through the grey mist 
at these strange creatures, but Finn was profoundly and re- ^ 
sentfully impressed bv what he did gathei from her. The 
shuddering way in which vshe wriggled her shoulders and 
shook her bushy coat before turning into the den for rest 
after their long play in the mcKinlight, told Finn a good deal, 
and it was information which he never forgot. It did not 
seem fitting to the great Wolfhound that his brave, lissom 
mate should be moved to precisely that shuddering kind of 
shoulder movement by the sight of any living thing, and, 
now, before following her into the len he stepped well for- 
ward to the edge of the flat rock and barked fierce defiance 
in the direction of old Tasman and his redoubtable son. 
Lupus dropped his burden in sheer amazement, and father 
and son both faced round in Finn’s direction, and glared at 
him across the intervening ravine. It was a fine picture they 
saw through the ghostly, misty grey half-light. 

Finn was standing, royally erect, at the extreme ^dge of 
his flat table of rock, from which the side of the gully sloped 
precipitately. His tail curved grandly out beliind him, car- 
ried high^ like his massive head. The sight was awe-inspir- 
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ing, and a tat more tonnidable picture than any dingo in 
die world could possibly present. Tasman and Lupus glared 
at this picture for fully two minutes, while diemselvcs 
emitting a continuous snarling growl of singular, concen- 
trated intensity and ferocity. 

As the light in the east strengthened, old Tasman’s eyes 
blinked furiously, and his snarl died down to a savagely 
irritable grunt, as he turned again to the mountain. Lupus 
bent his head, still snarlinsj to pick up his heavy kill, and 
together the two trailed oft up the mountain side to their 
den, full of angry bitterness 

Barking fiercely at intervals, Finn watched the savage 
lords of Mount Desolation ascending, till their forms were 
lost among the crevices and boulders of the hillside, and 
then, with a final, far reaching roar, he turned and entered 
the den, where Wanigal sat waiting for him, and softly 
growling a response to his war tries This defiance of the 
admitted lords of the range was not altogcthei without its 
ground of alarm for W inig.il; its uttei recklessness made 
the skin over her shoulders twitch, but it was something to 
have a mate who could dart so much, even in ignorance. 
Long after Finn had closed his eyes in sleep, Warrigal lay 
watching him, with a Cjiictr light of pride and admiring 
devotion in her wild yellow eyes. 

The afternoon was well adv meed when Finn and War- 
rigal finallv sallied forth from then den in quest of food. 
Now, before they crossed the patch of starveling bush which 
skirted the foot of then paiticular ndge, they were ap- 
proached by Black Up and two friends of his, who were also 
preparing for the evening hunt Warrigal growled warn- 
ingly as the three dingoes approached, but it seemed that 
Black tip had spre.id abioad news of the coming of the Wolf- 
hound in such a manner as to disarm hostility. It was with 
the most exaggerated respectfulness that the dingoes circled, 
snifting, about Finn’s legs, their bushv tails carried deferen- 
tially near the ground. Seeing the friendhnas of their in- 
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tendons, Finn wagged his tdl at diem, at which they 
leaped from him in sudden alarm as though he had snapped. 
Finn’s jaws parted in amusement, and his great tail con* 
tinued to wag, while he gave friendly greeting through his 
nostrils, and made it quite clear that he entertained no hostile 
feeling towards his mate’s kindred. 

After this the dingoes took heart, and there was a general 
all-round sniffing which occupied fully ten minutes. Finally, 
the whole five of them trotted off into the bush, and then 
it was noticeable that Warrigal clung closely to Finn’s near 
side. If any small accident of the trail caused a change in the 
position of the dingoes, Finn instantly dropped back a pace 
or two, and a quick look from him was sufficient to send the 
straying dingo back to his place on the Wolfhound’s of! 
side. There was no talk about it; but from the beginning it 
was clearly understood, first, that Finn was absolutely master 
there, and, secondly, that place on his near side was strictly 
reserved for his mate, and for his mate only; and no creature 
might approach her except through him. 

Finn appeared to lead the hunting paity, but its real leader 
that evening was Warrigal, who had taken note on the pre- 
vious day of the exact whereabouts of a big mother kan- 
garoo. She now desired two things . a good supper and an 
opportunity of displaying before the three dingoes the fight- 
ing prowess of her lord. Black tip had had his lesson, as 
various open wounds on his b ’dy then testified, but it was 
as well that his friends should .see something of Finn’s might 
for themselves. That was how Warrig.'^l thought of it, and 
she knew a good deal about mother langaroos as well as 
dingoes. She knew, for inst.mcc, that they were more feared 
by dingoes than the ‘old men’ of their species, and that, 
even with the assistance of his two friends and herself. 
Black-tip would not have thought of attacking such prey 
while there were lesser creatures in plenty to be hunted. 

In due course Warrigal winded the mother kangaroo, and 
conveyed instant warning to Finn and the others by a sud- 
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den checking of her pace. Silent as wraiths between the 
shadowy tree-trunks then, Finn and the four dingoes stalked 
their prey, describing a considerable circle in order to 
approach from good cover. To Warrigal’s keen disappoint- 
ment, they found as they topped a little scrub-covered ridge 
that the mother kangaroo was feeding with a mob of seven, 
under the guidance of a big, red old-man. Then she con- 
ceived the bold plan of ‘cutting out’ the mother kangaroo 
from the mob, and trusting lo Finn to pull her down. This 
plan she conveyed to her fellow-hunters by means of that 
telepathic method of communication which is as yet little 
comprehended by men-folk. One quick Icx^k and thrust of 
her muzzle asked Finn to play his independent part, and 
another, flung with apparent carelessness across her right 
shoulder, bade the three dingrx's follow^ her in the work of 
cutting out. 

It was a careful, silent stalk until the hunters were within 
ten yards of the quarry, and then with a terrifying yowl of 
triumph, a living rope of dingoes - four of them, nose to tail 
— was flung between the big mother kangaroo and the rest 
of the mob. The red old man gave one panic stricken look 
round his flock, and then they were ofl like the wind, in 
big twenty foot bounds. Hut the mothci could not bring 
herselt to leap in then diieetuin because the yowling 
streak of snapping dingexs wliuh had flung itself between 
them. She s[iiang ofl at a tangent <ind, as she made her 
seventh or eighth bound, tenor filled her heart almost to 
bursting, as a roaring grey cloud swept upon her from her 
right quarter, and she felt the burning thrust ot Finn’s fangs 
in her neck. She sat up \aliantlv to fight for her life and the 
y^oung life in her pouch, and her Ictt hmddeg, with its chisel 
daws, sawed the air like a pump handle. The dingoes knew 
liat it would be death, for one or two of them, at all events, 
Q face those out thrust chisels. They surnmnded the big 
>east in a snarling, yowding circle, and gnashed their white 
angs together with a view to establishing the patalysis of 
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terror. But they did not dd^an^c \rt. Finn slipped once, 
when he tried to take fresh hold, and in that instant the 
kangaroo slashed him deeply n tlic gu>n l?ut the wound 
was hci e>wn death war i ant, for it idled the Wolfhound with 
fighting rage, and in an<.>thei instant "here was a broken 
neck between his jaws and blood was r mniiig over the red- 
brown fur ot the kangaroo, as her body fell sideways, with 
Finn upon it. 

The thiec other dingoes approached the kill with War- 
rigak but she snarled at them, and a swift tui n of Finn’s 
head told them to beware. In the end Warngal settled down 
to make a meal at one side ot the kangaroo’s hindquarters, 
Finn took the other side, and the three dingoes were given 
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their wifl of the fore part. There was more thiin enough for 
all, and though, when they left the kill to the lesser carnivora 
of that quarter, Finn earned a good meal with him between 
his jaws, it was not that he needed it for himself, but that 
he wished to place it in the den at Warrigal’s disposal; a 
little attention which earned for him various marks of his 
mate’s cordial approval. She was extremely pleased to have 
this evidence of Finn’s forethought as a winner of food. 
Instinct told her the value and importance of this quality in 
a mate. And while she carefully dressed the wound in her 
lord’s groin that night, Black tip and his friends, with much 
chop-licking, spicad abroad the story of their glorious hunt- 
ing and of Finn’s might as a killer. They vowed that a more 
terrible fighter and a greater master than Lupus, or than his 
even more terrible sire, whom few of them had seen, had 
come to Mount DesoLrtion, and old dingoes shook their 
grey heads, feeling that they lised in strange and troubled 
times. But for Lupus, he was ranging trails at that moment 
on an empty stomach in savage quest ot no other than this 
same stranger who had dared to defy him. 
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Chapter 23 


Single Combat 

Even while he hunted, the irritating thought of the creature 
who had barked defiantly at him remained with Lupus, and 
was not softened by the fact that he missed two kills and 
failed to find other game. He was in no real need of killing, 
for he had fed during the afternoon on the remains of the 
wallaby he had dragged up the hiU early that morning. This 
was probably why he niissed two kills; when empty it was 
rare indeed for him to miss. 

And, now, with in nation added to the anger of his retol- 
lection of the Wolfhound, he happened by pure chance upon 
the warm trail of Warngal and the otlieis who had accom- 
panied Finn that night. This led him to the remains of the 
mother kangaroo, where he di- tin bed some lesser creatures 
who were supping at their ease. Lupus had no mind to leave 
bones with good fresh me.it on them, and when he turned 
away again on Finn’s trail, the untamiliar scent of which 
raised the stiff bristles on his back till he looked like a hyena, 
there was nothing much left Ui the ants or the flesh-eating 
rats and mice of the bush. 

Finn’s home trail was still fresh, an ’ Lupus followed it 
easily. He licked his chops, then, ovc.r a recollection of 
sundry whiffs and glimpses which had interested him of late 
in Warngal, and as his nose dropped low over her trail on 
the near side of Finn’s, it was borne in upon Lupus that it 
would be well for him to have a mate, and that Warrigal 
would be a pleasing occupant of that The stranger 
must be removed, once and for all. Lupus growled low in 
his throat. So he pieced the matter out in his mind while 
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lopmg heavily along Finn’s trail; while among the starveling 
trees near the mountain’s foot. Black tip and his friends dis- 
cussed the new-comer’s prowess; while in the den on the 
first spur Finn lay dozing under the admiring eyes of his 
mate, who did not greatly care for sleep at night. 

Before Lupus touched the first loose stone of the trail 
leading up the hill to Wairigal’s den, the people of the scrub 
below were all nwarc of his passage, and Black tip, with 
seven othei dingoes who did n ‘t happen to be away hunting, 
were following up the same trail, in fan shaped formation, 
and at a respectful distance behind the master of the range. 
Half-way up the rugged side of the spur, his unbeaten in- 
soltnee bctriyed Lupus into what the wild folk considered 
an unsportsm inlike and stupid mistake He paused for a 
moment, and hdlowed forth a threatening ind peremptory 
announcement of his coming in the form of a ho use, giating 
howl of ch ilknge which could have been heird a mile away 
Then he proceeded on his upward wav slowlv, because he 
was fully fed, carcltsslv, because he had never known defeat, 
but with determination, bc'ciust he wis bent upon ridding 
the range of one who h id flung dehince at him across the 
gully, and because, the more he thought of it, the more 
ardent becime his dcsiit to possess Warngal for a mate. 

Warrigal’s ftiendlv warning to Finn was not needed In 
the same instant that Lupus’s hoarse erv fell upon his ears 
he was aw ike ind alert Ht recogni/cd the voice, and lead 
clearly enough the meaning of the try He knew that this 
was a more considerable enemy than any he had faced as 
yet, and there was time m the moment of his waking for 
regret to flash through his mind diat the challenge should 
have come now, while his whole body was scarred with un- 
healed wounds, and his left thigh was stiff from the punish- 
ing slash of the kangaroo’s mailed foot In the next moment 
he was outside the mouth of the den, his deep, fieice bark 
rending the silence of the night The eight dingoes who 
followed in Lupus’s trail heard the bark, and glanced one 
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at another in meaning comment. Never was a leader of men 
or beasts more cordially hated than Lupus. Black-tip experi- 
enced a generous sensation of sympathy and pity for Finn, 
and so did the two friends of his who had fed that night 
upon good fresh kangaroo flesh But they, like all the others, 
were keen to see the coming fight, and to act aciordingly. 
The question of what was to become of Warngal had 
occurred with interest to each one of them, for she was 
eminently desirable just then to all her kind 

Fierce, savage, and justly feared though he was physically, 
Lupus was mentally a sluggish heist, and not ovei intel- 
ligent In this he favoured his sire, who wis slow moving, 
sluggish, but as fierce is an) weasel, ind immensely power- 
ful When Lupus caught his first glimpse of the creature he 
Ind come to slav, he had a moment iiy thnll of uneasiness, 
but It was no more thin moment iry Finn s towering form 
stood out cle 111) in the moonlight, is he stood, with tali 
curved upward ind hackles erect, on the stone ledge outside 
the den Lupus wis sc iling an < xtn mtly steep seetion of the 
trill at the moment, ind, seen igainst the skyline, Finn 
seemed monstrous But Lupus kiKw nothing of tear It was 
only that for a moment, is lu dragged Ins full fed weight 
upwards over the stones, the thought p issed through his dull 
mind that this was surelv i strmge sort of dingo and extra- 
ordinirily till Rut I.upiis alwivs had killed v^very animal 
that he had met m eombit, ind k did not tor an instant occur 
to him that he might fail to kill this newcomer And then 
there was Warngal - he got her secnt n( ^ as she emerged, 
crouching, from the den — h< wanted Wa’^ngal foi his mate 
and he would have her 

Finn was standing m the middle of the flat ledge outside 
the den, and he neither advanced nor retreated a single step 
as Lupus drew nearer He simply bayed, at intervals, like a 
minute-gun, and scratched a little at the ^andy rock beneath 
him with his right forefoot Once, Warngal, snarling 
savagely, ranged up alongside him, but he sent her back to 
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the mouth of the den with a peremptory growd which ad- 
mitted of no argument And Waingal, like the good spouse 
she was, retreated to the mouth of the den. Just then Lupus 
landed on the rock-lcdge with a hectoring snarl He plunged 
foiward upon Finn with the clumsiness of a buffalo, and, 
for his instrucuon, received a slashing bite across one shoul- 
der and a chest thrust which sent him rolling backwards off 
the ledge to the trail below, on his bick 
A dingo in Finn’s place would ha\e leaped upon him 
then, and, it ma) be, the fight would have ended suddenly; 
for even so rcdoubtiblc a foe is Lupus is of no very great 
accoi nt if he can be sei7ed when on his hick, with all four 
feet m the nr black tip and his Lompanions in the rear 
drew in their breath sharpK Tht) hid ncser before seen 
Lupus on his back, and if lie hid st lyid there another second 
he would hive had their tings to nckon with But his re- 
ception bv the stranger taught Lupus something, and tlje 
enemy tliat faced Pinn tor the scioiul issiult was a far more 
deadly one than tht. Lupus ot a fi w moments earlier Finn 
h id scorned to pursue liis t illcii foi but it would have been 
belter for him if he hid hid less pride Iht fan-shaped line 
ot watching dingoes closed in i lurk is Lupus remounted 
the rcxky ledge, with a blood eiirdli.ig snarl and an awe- 
inspiring exposure ot his gkiming tings In anothei instant 
the two were at grips and binn re ili/ed that he was engaged 
m a fight for life, and i tar mo*- serious combat than any he 
had known betore' 1 he mere weight of impact with the 
wolf dingo was sufficient to tell I inn this, and for the in- 
finitesimal fraction of an instant he felt a sense of fatality 
and dexim when his opponent’s tremendously powerful jaws 
closed over the upper part of his right foreleg 
In the next instant Finn had tom one of Lupus’s cars in 
half, and the terrible grip on his leg was relaxed The Wolf- 
hound sprang completely over the wolf dingo, and took a 
slashing bite at the creature’s haunches is he descended. 
Then they rose one at the other, like bears standing erect, 
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and meeting jaw to jaw in mid-air, with a flashing ahd 
clashing of fangs which sent a thrill of excitement along the 
line of watchful dingoes, who realized now that they were 
looking on at the greatest spectacle of their lives. Lupus 
missed his grip that time, but so did Finn, being unable to 
withstand the violent sidelong wrench which snatched the 
enemy’s neck from his jaws. And, as they came to earth 
again, Lupus secured hrm hold upon Finn’s leg in the same 
grip that he had obtained before. The grip was so vice-like 
and punishing as to flash panic into Finn’s very heart, such 
as an animal knows when trapped by a man’s device in 
unyielding steel. It was only by a violent twist of his neck 
that he could bring his jaw.s into action upon Lupus at all. 
But panic drove, and the long, immensely powerful neck 
was curved sufficiently His jaws took the wolt-dingo at the 
back of the head, and one of his lower canines actually 
penetrated Lupus’s lower jaw, causing him the most excruci- 
ating pain, so that he emitted a sound more like .i hoarse 
scream than a growl, and snatched his head b.ick swiftly 
from so terrible a punishment. That was the last time in this 
fight that Finn’s legs were in seiious danger. He had learned 
his lesson, and from that point onwards, no matter what 
punishment his shoulders might receive, his hanging jaws, 
from which the blood dripped now. elTectually guarded his 
legs. 

From this point, too. Lupus seemed to have centred all his 
desires upon the Wolfhound's throat; an undcrhold was 
what he sought, and in the pursuit of that he seemed pre- 
pared for, and capable of standing, any amount of punish- 
ment, The line of watching dingoes was still and silent as a 
line of statues; it seemed they haidly drew breath, so intent 
was their preoc( upation. Warrigal, too, stuck closely to her 
position, but she was not silent; a low, continuous snarl 
issued from her parted jaws, and the updrawn line of her 
lips showed white and glistening in the moonlight. She had 
been ordeied to the rear by her mate, but the waiting dingoes 
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on the trail below realized that if Finn were to be laid low, 
there would still be fighting to be done on that ledge of rock, 
and fighting of a deadly sort, at that, from which there 
would be no escaping. 

In one sense the Wolfhound’s great height was against 
him now, since it placed Lupus in a more favourable position 
for securing the underhold upon which he was intent. But, 
as against that, it gave Finn readier access to the hold which 
in all his fights hitherto he had made fatal ; the hold which 
a terrier takes upon a rat. But Lupus was no rat, and Finn 
had already found more than once that even his mighty jaws 
were not powerful enough to give killing piessure through 
all the mass of harsh bristles and thick rolling skin and flesh 
which protected Lupus’s spinal chord at the neck. I’hrcc 
times during the later stages of the fight Lupus managed to 
ward off attick with a lightning stroke of one forefoot, the 
claws of which scored deep into Finn’s nni/zle and neck, in 
one case opening a lesser vein, and sending the red blood 
rushing over his iron-grey coat. It *eemt*d the long claws of 
tlie wolf-dingo were almost moio deadly than his snapping 
jaws. 

The flow of his own bh>od seemed to madden Finn, and 
he made a plunge for his enemy’s neck. Lupus sat erect, and, 
like a boxer, or a big bear, warded off the plunge with a 
violent, sweeping blow of his right paw. There was a cjuick 
flash of bloody, foam flcckcd fa»'gs, and the deadly paw was 
crushed between Finn’s jaws. The pain of the crushing drew 
a screeching howl from Lupus, and in that same instant a 
powerful upward twist of Finn's netk inrcw him fairly on 
his back, snarling despairingly. One could not measure the 
fraction of time which elapsed between F’lnn’^ release of the 
crushed foot and his seizuic of the throat — the deadly 
undcrhold. The wolf-dingo’s bnsdes were thin there, and 
the skin comparatively soft. The fight was for Lfe, and it 
was the whole of the Wolfhound’s great so ngth that he put 
into his grip. Lupus’s entire frame, every inch of it, writhed 
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dod twisted convulsively, like Ac body ol a huge cat in tor- 
ment. Finn’s fangs sank half an inch deeper. The wolf- 
dingo’s claws tore impotently at space, and his body 
squirmed almost into a ball. Finn’s fangs sank half an inch 
deeper, and hot blood gushed between them. Lupus’s great 
body hunched itself into an almost erect position from Ae 
shoulder blades; he was standing on his shoulders. Then, as 
in a convulsion, one of his hind legs was lowered in order 
Aat it might saw upwards, scoring three deep furrows down 
Ae side of the WolAound’* neck. Finn’s fangs met in Ae 
red centre of his enemy’s throat. There was a faint grunt, a 
final spasm of muscul.ir activity, and then Finn drew back, 
and shook his dripping muzzle in the air. The fierce lord 
of Mount Desolation had entered upon Ae long sleep; his 
lordship was ended. 

Finn sank back upon his haunches, gasping, wiA a length 
of scarlet, foam streaked tongue dangling from one side of 
his jaws. The watching line of dingoes advanced two paces. 
Warngal, stepping forward to her mate’s side, snarled warn 
ingly. But Finn pmshed her gently with his lacerated muzzle, 
and, turning then to the watchful dingoes below, he emitted 
a little whinnying sound which said plainly ‘You are wel- 
come here*’ Acting upon Ais, Black-tip moved slowly, 
deferentially forward, and climbed the flat ledge of rock, his 
bushy tailed respectfullv curled between his legs. Long and 
thoroughly he sniffed at the dead body of the terrible Lupus, 
and then he looked round at his still waiting companions, 
and whined as he walked back towards them. In twos and 
Arees the dingoes followed Black -tip’s lead, and climbed the 
flat rock to sniff their dead tyrant, and satisfy Aemselves 
Aat he had indeed entered upon the long sleep. And Ae 
gesture in Finn’s direction, with which they turned away 
from the rock, was as near to being a salutation, an obeisance, 
as anything that mortal dingo has ever achieved. And when 
Ae last of the band, reinforced now by half a dozen oAers 
who had been hastily summoned from Aeir hunting near 
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by^ had paid his visit of Inspection, Finn did a curious thiA|^ 
which probably no dingo would ever have done. He moved 
slowly forward on his aching limbs, gripped the dead body 
firmly by the neck, and heaved it down from the flat rock to 
the tiail below. Then he barked aloud, a message which said 
plainly : 

‘Here is your old lord and tyrant ^ Take him away, and 
leave me now*’ 

Black-tip and half a dozen of his comrades seized upon 
the carcase of die tyrant and dragged it away down the trail. 
No one knows what was done with the icmains of Lupus, 
the terrible son of Tasman , but Finn and Wanigal saw them 
no more, and for three da\s after that night of the slaying 
of Lupus, the bush folk saw nothing of the Wolfhound. 
They saw Warngal hunt alone each evening and, doubtless 
with thoughts of Finn in their minds, they respected her 
trail, and sought no sjx^eeh of hei These voung bloods, by 
the way, began to mutter now of the desirability of bancfUng 
together to beard old Tasman in his den, and rid themselves 
of the shadow and tradition of t\ranny, as well as its 
actuality. But the eounsel of the ciders strongly favoured 
delay. ‘Let us wart and see what the (jrcat One will do 
when he IS healed of his wounds, was what they tliought^ 
and, after their own fashion, said to the ambitu/us young- 
sters. 
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Chapter 24 


Domestic Life in the Den 

When the Wolfhound nnd his admiring mate between them 
had thoroughly licked and cleansed his numerous wounds, 
he stretched himself deliberately across the rear corner of the 
den, and there lay, sleeping soundly, until the next morning 
was well advanced. His body was lacerated by the wounds 
of three considerabh' fights. But even the ten hours which 
Finn gave to sleep - he opened his eyes two or three times 
during that period, hut did not move - brought a wonderful 
change in these numerous wounds. Now they were sub- 
mitted to another thorough licking. Then Finn crept out 
into the sunlight beside the cave’s mouth, and slept again, 
fitfully, till evening came. I'hen he sat up and licked all his 
wounds over again with painstaking and scrupulous 
care. They wcie healing nicely, but the healing process 
made Finn stiff and sore. So he crept painfully into 
the den again, and lay dowm to sleep once more, while 
Warrigal, with a fricndlv, wifely look at her lord, went out 
hunting. 

In this wav three full days and nights passed, and on the 
fourth night Finn killed for himself — a small kill, and not 
far from home, but a kill, none the less, that required a cer- 
tain agility, of which he already found himself quite capable. 
The Wolfhound had immense reserves to draw upon — 
greater reserves, really, than any of the wild folk possessed; 
for, in his youth, he had never known scarcity of food, or 
lack of warmth, or undue exposure; and his system had been 
deliberately built up and fortified by the best sort of diet that 
the skill and science of man could devise. 
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From this point onwards, Finn*s wounds troubled him 
very little, and in the healing air of that countryside they 
soon ceased to be apparent to the eye. An ordinary dingo 
would have been obliged to fight many fights before obtain- 
ing ascendancy over the Mount Desolation pack; but the 
mastery fell naturally to Finn without calling for any effort 
upon his part. He had slain the redoubtable old leader and 
tyrant of the pack. He had soundly trounced one of the 
strongest among the fully-grown young dingoes, Black-tip, 
and killed another in single-handed light against two. Most 
of lie pack had taken good measure of his prowess on the 
night of the slaying of Lupus, and that was eiK^ugh for them, 
so far as mastery went, Fuithcr, the pack found Finn a 
generous leader, a kingw sort of friend; slow to anger, and 
merciful even in wrath; ^^pen as the day, and never, in any 
circumstances, tyrannical oi <iggrcssive. llien in the mft\tcr 
of his kills, Finn was generv)sit> itself. As a hunter of big 
game he was more formidable than anv three dingoes, and, 
withal, never rapacious. Fhifr portions hr would take from 
his kill; one to satisfy hts own hunger, one for Warrigal to 
satisfy her hunger upon, and a third to be set aside and taken 
back to the dcri against the time v^ hen Warrigal should care 
to dispose of it. For the" rest be his kill what it might, Finn 
made the pack free of it. 

But no sort of temptation ^ crnLcl strong enough to take 
the Wolfhound near to the haunts of men. It came to be 
understejod that Finn would not touch '•heep, and, reasoning 
it out amongst themselves, the rest of tl e pack accepted this 
as a prohibition meant to a[»p]y to all v)f them; so that Finn s 
mastership was an exceedingly good thing for the squatters 
and their flocks all through the Tinnaburra. Hut a full- 
grown kangaroo, no matter how heavy and strong in the leg, 
never seemed too much for Finn; and sj all dingoes liking 
big game better than small, it came about that every night 
saw the Mount Desolation dingoes hunting in pack forma- 
tion at the heels of the great Wolfhound. Finn thoroughly 
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enjoyed the hunting, and did not care how many fed at his 
kill, so that his mate and he had ample* 

Once, the two youngest members of the pack, puppies 
quite new to the trail, were attacked and driven from the 
remains of a big kill the leader had made by an outlier, a 
strange dingo from some other range. The youngsters, 
bleeding and yelping, carried their woes to the scrub below 
the mountain, and within the hour Finn learned of it 
Followed by Black tip and one or two others of the more 
adventurous sort, he set out upon the trail of the outlier, now 
full fed, ran it down at the end of four or five miles’ hard 
galloping, pinned the unfortunate creature to the earth and 
shook It into the long sleep, almost before they had come 
to a standstill togethci. This was true leadership, the pack 
felt, a thing Lupus would never have done; something 
to be placed to the great WoUhound's credit, and not for- 
gotten. 

During this time a subtle change crept over Finn’s appear- 
ance. Though he fed well ind plentifully, and his life was 
not a h ird one, since he only did th u which pleased him, yet 
Finn had acquired now the hard, spare Icnik of the creatures 
of the wild In his alertness, in the bla/( ol his eyes, and the 
gleam of his tangs when hunting, in his extreme wanness 
and in the silence of his movements, and his deadly swiftness 
in attack, binn had become one of his mate’s own kindred. 
He differed from them in his gieat bulk, his essentially 
commanding appeirancc, in his dignity, and in a certain 
lordly generosity which always chaixictcrized him He never 
disputed, he never indulged in threats or recrimination He 
gave warning, when warning was needed; he punished, 
when punishment was needed; and he killed, if killing was 
desirable; making no sort of fuss about either process. Also, 
upon occasion, though not often, he barked. Otherwise, he 
was thoroughly of the wild kindied, and the unquestioned 
master of the Mount Desolation range. 

Some SIX or seven weeks after his arrival upon that range, 
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Finn began to notice that Warrigal was changing in some 
way, and he did not like the change. It seemed to him that 
his mate no longer cared for him so much as she had cared. 
She spent more rime in lying aboiii in or near the den, and 
showed no eagerness to accompany him in his excursions, or 
to gambol with him, or even to lie with him on the warm, 
flat ledge outside the den However, life was very full of 
independent interest for the Wolfhound, and it was only in 
odd moments that he noticed these thini^s. One night he was 
thoroughly surprised when Warngil snarled at him in a 
surly manner, without any ippareni c lusc at all, unless be- 
cause he had touched her with his nose in a friendly way, by 
way of inviting her to accompanv him, bound lor the killing 
trail in quest of that niglit’s supper 
Finn walked out ol tl\ den, can ) mg his nose .is high as he 
could, in view of the stoop ruccssirv at the entiancc. A dingo 
in his place would have smrkd buk at Warrigal and, it 
may be, have wrangled ibout it for half in hour. Finn’s 
dignity would not pcimu ol liiis, bur he was hurt, and 
decided that his spouse needed i lesson in eemitcsy Since 
she responded so rudely to his ir vitition to join him in the 
hunt, she" might go supperlcss; he would cat where he 
killed, and bring home nothing 
Finn killed a half gre^wn kmgaroc/ tint night, and he, 
with Black-tip and two or tluce others of the {>ack, fed upon 
this before going down to the. reck togclJui to dunk In the 
small hours the Wolfhound wended his way alone to his 
den on the first spur, prepared, as mai v a male human has 
been in like case, to seek his rest without taking any notice 
of his mate, unless he found her in a repentant mood. At the 
mouth of the cave he sloopLd low, as he was bound to do, to 
gain admittance, and in that moment he was brought to a 
halt by a long, angry, threatening snarl fiom within. War- 
rigal was very plainly telling her mat'- to remain outside, 
unless he was looking for trouble. This wis unprecedented, 
and he was a very angry and outraged Wolfhound, who 
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withdr^^w slowly with as much dignity as might be in walk- 
ing backwards with lowered head and shoulders. 

He selected a comfortable sleeping-place in the shadow of 
a bush some half-dozen paces away from the mouth of the 
den. And then, being well fed and rather tired, he fell into 
a sound sleep until just after daybreak, when he woke to the 
sound of an unfamiliar small cry. With head slightly on one 
side and ears cocked shaiply, Finn listened. The small cry 
was repeated. It certainly wa not Warrigal’s voice, though 
it came from the inside of the den Also, there were a num- 
ber of other small sounds that were strange — weak, quaint, 
gurgling sounds It was extiemely puzzling and interesting, 
and he decided to investigate. 

Finn stooped low in the entrance and Warrigal snarled. 
But this time there was no note of aggression in her snarl. 
Indeed, to her mate, theic was a hint of appeal in the saluta- 
tion, whuh said clearly ‘Be careful ^ Please be careful!' He 
advanced with extreme caution into tJic den, and saw his 
spouse lying full at length on her side, her bushy tail curled 
round to form a background tor the smallest of tour sleek 
puppies, of a yellowish grc\ colour, whom she was nursing 
assiduously Moving with the utmost delicacy and care, 
Finn sniffed all round his mate, refraining from touching 
the puppies by way of humouring W arrigal, in whose throat 
a low growl sounded whenever his nose .ipproached the 
little strangers. Then Finn stood and stared at the domestic 
group with hanging head and parted jaws, his tongue lolling, 
and his eyes saying plainly * 

‘Well* Who’cl ha\c thought of this* They are nice little 
creatures, m their insignificant way, though I don't quite 
see why their presence should make you snarl at your own 
lawful mate.' 

Seeing that her lord entei tamed no shadow of a hostile 
intention towards the family, Warrigal raised her nose in 
friendly fashion to the Wolfhound and permitted him to lick 
her, which he did in the most affectionate manner. Then she 
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gave a litde whine and glanced round the walls of the den. 
Finn barked quietly, bidding his mate rest assured that all 
would be well, and ten minutes btei he was descending 
upon a rabbit-eartli that he knew of, a moving shadow of 
death among voung rabbits issembled to welcome the dewy 
wai mth of the new dav On the way home he dropped his 
rabbit to stalk a h ilf grown b indicoot; and finally, after less 
than an hour’s absence, he returned to the den carrying a 
rabbit and a bandicoot, so that W irrigal might have variety 
m her breakfast Being paiehed with thirst, Warngal grate- 
fully aeieptcd both kills, and without actually eating either 
drew some sustenance from both Thrn with an anxious 
look at the family she nudged V mn out of the den with her 
nose, and, leaving him outside on the ledge turned and 
raced for the creek, like in irrow from i l>f>w She was back 
again inside of two minutes with bright drops clinging to 
her fur Finn had sit patienth besuK the mouth of the^en 
waiting, and tor this W irrig il gave him a grateful glance of 
appreciation before gliding inti her puf)[)ics, who already 
were beginning to whimpei foi warmth and nourishment. 

Finn toeik very natuiallv to the part cat father and food 
winner He lounged about the mouth of the den through the 
day, creeping in oeeasionally to see how things went with his 
mate, and returning then to keep guard outside She allowed 
him now to touch the odd little creatures who were his 
childien, but they did not 111 the feeling of his tongue, and 
wriggled away from it in their blind, helpless way As for 
Warngal, she seemed absurdly happy uid proud about it all 
now, and assumed eonsiderable airs of mporlance She took 
her food in brief snatches i do/cn times during the day, and 
when Finn left her in the early night for the trails, she 
looked at him in a meaning way which said plainly that she 
attached importance to the matter of food supply, though 
she could not take to the trails herself. Finn licked her 
muzzle reassuringly and went out 

The pack had to forage for itself that night, for when Finn 
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made his kill - a fat rock wallaby — he announced in the 
most, unmistakable manner that there was nothing to spare 
for followers that night, and marched off mountainwards, 
trailing the whole heavy kill over his right shoulder. In the 
course of the night it became known to all the wild people 
of that range that the mate of the leader of the pack had 
other mouths than her own to feed, and that for the time 
Finn would do all the hunting for the den on the first spur. 
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Chapter 25 


Tragedy in the Den 

When Warngal’s puppies were born, Finn, their father, had 
been in the Tinnaburra for ncirh h\e months, though he 
had only known the Mount Desolation range for some nine 
or Kn weeks During the whok of th it five months of late 
winter and spring, not one single drop of run had fallen in 
the Tinnaburra, and with the coming (^f WarngaPs childien 
there rame ilso the appr ich ot suninitr Finn, for his part, 
gave no thought to this question of weathei, because he had 
quite forgotten that there wis such a thing as rain He had 
slept on the eiith tvet since his escipc fiom the circus, and 
he aceeple^d its dr)ncss as a natiiril agreeable faet. 

But both Finn and W arrigal were rather annoyed when, 
just as the puppies began to open their t\es and become a 
little troublesome and eunous thecieek it the fex>r of Mount 
Desolation disappeared through Us shingly bed and was 
seen no more 1 his meant a tramp of diiec and a half miles 
to the ne'arest drinking pi ice, a serious matte t for a nursing 
mother, whose tongue seemed dways to be lolling thirstily 
from the side of her mouth Wirngil would make the 
journey to the drinking place as swiftl as she could, and 
drink till she ceiuld drink no more Then duimg the return 
journey concern for her children would set the pace for her, 
and she would arrive at the den panting and gasping, and 
more thirsty than when she left it; for the weather was 
already hot, the air singularly dry, and Warrigal herself m 
no condition for fast travelling, with h^r heavy dugs and 
bc^dy, both amply fed and amply drawn up >n in her capacity 
of nurse-mother, Finn did his part well and thoroughly, and 
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there was no lack of good fresh meat in the den on the first 
spur, but he could not carry water. And so, during all this 
time, Finn’s mate found herself obliged to run over hard, 
parched ground at least fourteen miles a day, and often 
twenty-one, when it would have suited her, and her puppies 
also, a good deal better to have conhned her exercise to strolls 
in the neighbourhood of the den. 

One result of this was that Warrigal’s children began to 
eat meat at an earlier stage of their existence than would 
have been the case if water had been plentiful and near at 
hand for their mother. From that time on Finn was a very 
busy hunter. It was probably because of this unceasing 
demand for fresh meat in the den on the first spur that the 
leader of the Mount Desolation pack was the first member 
of it to notice that hunting was becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult in that region. Finn’s quest was necessarily for large 
meat; and at about this time he wms discovering u» his cost 
that he had to go farther anJ farthd afield to find it. It was 
well enough for the bachelors and spinsters ol the pack, the 
free lances of that clan I’he district was still rich in its sup- 
ply of the lesser marsupials, rats, mice, and the like; not to 
mention all manner of grubs, and insects, and creeping 
things, among which it was easy for a single dingo to satisfy 
his appclite. But a giant Wolfhound, with a very hungry 
rn'dic and four ravening little pups, all waiting eagerly upon 
his hunting, was quite differently situated. 

Then Warngal herself returned to the trails. Finn in no 
sense failed her as fix:)d winner, hut, game being scarce, and 
her children still too young to do any foraging for them- 
selves worth talking about, Warrigal felt that she ow^ed it to 
her mate to share his burdens with him. The pups had 
already reached the stage of grovelling about outside the 
den, and pursuing the few live things of the insect type who 
affected that stony spot. 

One day Finn had a stroke of luck in stumbling upon a 
badly wounded wallaby within a couple of miles of the 
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den. In some way this unfortunate creature had managed to 
get its right hind-leg caught in a dingo-trap, to which a 
heavy clog of wood was attached. In the course of time the 
wallaby would have died very miserably, and already it had 
begun to lose flesh. But Finn brought a mercifully sudden 
death to the crippled creature, and then proceeded to tear 
asunder the limb which was in the trap. Having accom- 
plished this, he slung the wallaby over his shoulder and set 
out for the mountain, meaning to allow tlic family to feast 
upon this early kill, while he took a further look tound upon 
the trails. 

Just as Finn, heavily laden, scaled the rocky ledge imme- 
diately below the one which flanked the cntr.ince of the den, 
a shrill cry of mortal anguish fell upon his ears. The cry 
came from the inside of the den above him, and he knew it 
for the cry of one of his children in extremity. That gave 
Finn the most piercing tlirill c>f p<ittrnily ht had felt up tiJJ 
this time. He dropped his kill, and leaped with one mighty 
bound clear over two boulders and .i bar,, stretch of track to 
the ledge outside the den. And. in tlu moment of his leap, a 
figure emerged from the mouth of ^he den bearing between 
Its uncovered, yellow tusks the body of \\ arrigal’s last-born 
son, limp and bleeding. This hgun which faced Finn now 
in the moonlight was the most terribly ugly one that the 
countryside could have produced Gaunt beyond descrip- 
tion, ragged, grey, bereft of ha*, in many places, aged and 
desperate, old Tasman, the Zebn-'Wolf, had his tusks sunk 
in warm, juicy flesh for the brst time in '•hree months, and 
was prepared to pay for the privilege with the remains of his 
life if need be. Skin, bone, gliticnng eyes, and savage, des- 
pairing ferocity; that was all thcie was left of Tasman, two 
months after the death of his son Lupus. He had lived so 
long almost entirely upon insects, grubs, scraps of carrion 
dropped by birds, and the like. Despciatf’ hunger, and the 
smell of young animal life, and of the proceeds of daily kills, 
had drawn him to the den on the first spur that night; and 
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now, DOW he was face to face with the tndster of the tange, 
and the outraged father of Warrigal’s pups. 

The gaunt old wolf dropped his piey on the instant, realiz- 
ing clearly that his life was at stake. In his day he had slain 
many dingoes, but that was in the distant past, and this 
iron-grey monster which roared at him now was different 
from the dingoes Tasman had known. With massive, bony 
skull held low, and saliva dripping from his short, powerful 
jaws, the old wolf sent forth his most terrible snarl of chal- 
lenge and defiance ; the cry which had been used in bygone 
years to paralyse his victims into a condition which made 
them easy prey for his tearing claws and lance-like tusks. 
But the horrible sound was powerless so far as Finn was 
concerned, and the Wolfhound gathered himself together 
now for the administration of punishment which should be 
as swift as it would be terrible and final. But in that moment 
he heard a scattering of loose stones behind him which 
delayed his spring to allow lime for a flying glance over his 
right shoulder; and that glance changed his whole tactics in 
the matter of the attack upon Tasman For, even as Finn 
glanced, an outstretched furry mass flew across his range of 
vision, and landed like a projectile upon the gaunt old wolf’s 
neck. Warrigal also had returned; she also had dropped her 
kill in the trail below the den, and now Tasman had to deal 
with the dauntless fury of a bereaved mother. Warrigal was 
a whirlwind of rage; a revelation to Finn of the fighting 
force which had given her her unquestioned standing in the 
pack before ever she set eyes on the Wolfhound. 

Tasman had his back against the side of the den’s mouth 
now, and he flung Warrigal from him, with a slash of his 
jaws and a twist of his still powerful neck. But, in the next 
moment, the underside of that scrawny neck was between 
the mightiest jaws in the Tinnaburra, and, even as the life 
blood of old Tasman flowed out between Finn’s white fangs, 
the body of him was being literally torn asunder by the 
furiously busy teeth and claws of Warrigal. Old Tasman 
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was not just killed; he was dispersed, scattered, dissolved, 
translated within a few minutes into shapeless carrion. 

And then, gasp'ng, bleeding, panting, her jaws streaming, 
Warrigal wheeled about with a savage, moaning cry, and 
shot forward into the den One son she had seen dead upon 
the ledge without Two daughters she found dead within, 
and, while she licked at his laceritcd little body, the linger- 
ing life ebbed out finally from the other male pup, her sole 
remaining sou. But Warrigal licked the still little form for 
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almost an hour, though it lived for no more than three or 
four minutes after she entered the den 
Then Warngal went outside to where Finn sat, alternately 
licking the one deep wound the old wolf had scored on his 
chest, and looking out dismally across the Tmnaburra. War- 
rigal sat down on her h lunches about two yards from Finn, 
and, having pointed her mu/zle at the moon, where it sailed 
serenely above them in a flawless daik blue sky, she began 
to pour out upon the nigl t the sound of the long, hoarse 
dingo howl of mourning Finn listened for some minutes 
without moving By that time the melancholy of it all had 
entered furlv into his soul, and he, too, lifted up his head 
and delncred himself of the Irish Wolfhound howl, which 
carries farther than the dingo howl, and is more purely 
mournful thin any other canine erv Also, it has more 
volume than anv othei , there is something uncanny and 
supernatur il about its piercing mel ineholy And if vou were 
to visit tint den tocliv, f>n the first south cistern spur of 
Mount Desolation, you would prob tbly find the skeletons of 
three of I inn’s and W inigil’s children, for the Wolfhound 
and his mate nevei entered their old home agun. 
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Chapter 26 


The Exodus 

It was rather an odd thing, that neither Finn nor his mate 
ever again entered the lair which had been sdch a happy 
home for them since the day of their fust meeting But so it 
was, and one is bound to asbume that the reason for it was 
grief tor the loss of their children In the early dawning of 
a blistering hot day the\ paced slowK down the hill and into 
the locky strip of scrub which divided Mount Desolation 
trom the bush itself Here it wis lint the test of the pack 
lived, and, though Finn and Wirrigil conveyed no definite 
news of what had happened during the night the news must 
have spread somehow, bn nise bei >re the sun hael prc»perly 
nsen every single member of the pick had climbed the spur 
and investigated for himself or heist It the scattered carrion 
which had been 1 asm in 

Theie was beginning to be tonsidcrable distress over the 
absence of ram, the scareitv ot witer, ind the poor results 
which attended then hunting Ihm was no longer any dis- 
guising the fict th It a very laigi nnmbti of ihe wild folk, 
m whom Finn and W irngil md ihc rest ol the pack were 
interested, had recently migrated in quest of homes that 
should be bcHci supplied with water thiii *he Finnaburra or 
the Mount Desolation lange 

Even Finn’s piowess as i hiituei and a killer was of no 
avail in the absence ot game to hunt, and during the few 
days which he and Warngal spent among the scrub at the 
mountain’s foot, after leaving their den, the Wolfhound 
sometimes travelled from thirty to fort^ miles without a 
single kill, being reduced then, like the rest of the pack, to 
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tat flesh, and mice, and grubs. Already some el the 
younger members of the pack had begun to prey upon die 
flocks of squatters in the Tinnaburra, and this had Wouj^t 
speedy retribution in the shape of one young female (rf their 
kindred shot through the head, and two promising males 
trapped and slain, so that the pack now consisted of no more 
than fourteen adults and six whelps, who were hardly 
capable as yet of fending for themselves. Men with guns had 
actually been seen within a mile of Mount Desolation itself; 
^md, owing to the attacks UfX>n their bark of half-starved 
small fry, the trees of the bush were dying by hundreds, and 
thereby opening up m the most uncomfortable manner 
ranges which had previously been excellent hunting- 
grounds. The report about the menfolk with guns was 
most disturbing to Finn, and he was conscious, in sitting 
down, of a degree of bonincss about the haunches such as 
he had never known since the horrible period of his captivity 
in the circus. Grubs and mice were not of much use to Finn; 
and when he drank, lus long tongue had been wont to scoop 
up more than twice the amount of water which had served 
to satisfy any other member of the pack. 

The growing restlessness and discontent which had been 
mastering the Mount Desolation pack for weeks now re- 
ceived an immense addition, so far as Finn and Warrigal 
were concerned, in the events which led them to forsake 
their den on the first spur. It culminated, in Finn’s eyes, in 
the actual passage through the scrub beside the mountain's 
foot of a party of half a dozen mounted men with guns and 
dogs. This occurred in the late afternoon of a scorching hot 
day, when most of the pack were sleeping; and if the dogs 
of the menfolk had not been incredibly stupid in sticking 
closely to the trail, and making no attempt to range the scrub 
on cither side of it, the dingoes w’ould actually have been 
hunted like hares, and some of them, no doubt, would have 
been killed. As it was, Finn felt as strongly, and perhaps 
more strongly than any of the elders of the pack, that this 
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event had rendered the range finally uninhabitable^ Hif ' 
nostrils twitched and wrinkled for hours after the men had 
gone; and, as soon as darkness fell, he rose in a determined 
manner, thrust hts muzzle meaningly against Warngal’s 
neck, and took to the open trail. With extraordinary 
unanimity the other members of the pack began to gather 
behind Finn. It seemed to be clearly understood that this was 
no ordinary hunung cxpcdiUon, and the two mothers of the 
pack, with their half grown whelps, whined plaintively as 
they gathered their small families about them for journeying; 

One very old dog, who had alwa)s looked with grudging 
sullenness upon rhe great Wolfhound and his doings, re- 
fused point blank to be a party to the exodus, and croakingly 
warned the others agiinst following a newcomer and an 
outker such as Finn The pack pud little heed to the old 
dingo, and he sat erect on his haunches beside the trail* 
watching them file along the flank of the mountain. When 
tlicy were nearly a mile awa\, the old dingo begin to howl 
dismally; and when hinn made his first kill, seven miles to 
the north west of Mount Dcsol ition, old Tufter ~ he had a 
sort of mop at the end of a lather scraggy t ill - was on hand, 
and yowling eagerly for scraps 

The poor old fellow took great pains to communicate his 
own discomfoit and mistrust to all the other members of the 
pack, except Finn and Warrigil, whom he ignored, and 
pointed out with vehemence th it they were heading in the 
wrong direction He wis right in a wiy, tor they certainly 
Were leaving the better country behind them, in travelling 
to the north west South ind east of Mi unt Desolation lay 
the fatter and comparativd> well watered lands Even Finn 
knew this, of couise; but that way also lay the habitations of 
men Men had tortured him in a cage, the memory of which 
their hot irons had burned right into his very soul. And, 
after that, men, in the person of a certain sulky boundary- 
rider, had driven him out from their n^^ighbourhood with 
burning faggots, with curses, and with execrations. All this 
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had been brought vaguely to Finn’$ mind by fJic passage 
through the scrub that day of horses and men, and the north- 
west trail was the only possible trail for him because of 
that. 

From this point on, the pack moved slowly in scattered 
formation, each individual member hunting as he went 
along, with nose to earth and eves a-glitter for possible prey 
of any kind, fiom a grub to an old-man kangaroo. Towards 
morning, whtn they weic a good thirty miles distant from 
Mount Desolation, rhev topped a ridge, upon the faither 
slope of which a small m<^b of nine kangaroos were browsing 
among the scrub. Finn was after them like i shot, and War- 
rigd was at his heels, the rest of the pack streaming behind 
in a ragged line, the tail ol which was formed bv old Tufter 
and the whel[)s. There was a stiff chase of between three 
and four miles, and onl\ five dingoes were within sight 
when Finn pinned rlic uarmost kangaioo bv the neck, and 
Warngii! daitfd in cautiousK upon one of its flanks 

Even Fiiftei got a good meal frt»rn this kill, for the kan- 
garoo WAS a big fellow. The whole pack fed lull, anti in the 
nc‘ighboinh(H)cl of that range' thev scattered ard slept; for in 
the gulb on the other side of it there was a little muddy 
water, and rouiul about there was plcisant co\er which had 
sheltered the kangaroos foi a week or more Old Tufter 
foibore to growl, and the voting membus t'f the pack were 
enthusiastic regarding the aefvantigcs of inigratu'jn in the 
trail of silt h a hiintci as Finn They did not know that, in a 
leisurely wav, the mob ol kangaroos thev had flushed were 
also migrating, as a result of drought ~ but in the opposite 
direction to that chosen bv Finn, who was heading now 
towards the part of the countiv which tlie kangaroos had 
forsaken as being burned and eaten bare, and devoid even 
of such food as bark. 

When the Jingoes had finished with the little chain of 
small pools in the gully on the afternoon of that day, there 
was little left but mud. However, that night’s travel brought 
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fairly good hunting, and always among game moving in th^ 
opposite direction to that taken bv the pack. 

For a week now the little pack travelled on in a north- 
westerly direction, and every day old Tufter growled a litdc 
more bitterly and with a little better cause. Game was cer- 
tainl) becoming lamentably scarce, and the country traversed 
wis one which did not at all commend itself to dingoes, 
being and, shadeless, and drv is a bk ichcd bone A long 
md most exhausting: chise did cniblc Finn to pull down a 
sohtaiv emu, and of this the puk ktr nothing but beak and 
feathers when rhc\ passed on, still hungry, in quest of other 
game 

Rut for all the shortness ot food, s^liuh was thinning the 
flesh over Finn s h uinchcs now it wis mother ciuse which 
led him to swer\c from the north wcstciK course in a south- 
west'^rlv direction He pud no [hiIk ular htt d to old Tufter’s 
continuous growls about the diieetion t iken by the paeje 
under his k idership, hut vh it lu w is torce^d to notice was 
the fact th It tor two wh )k ei i\s no \\ lU r h id been seen, and 
the lolling tongue s of tlu ' oung w lu Ips weie in t onsequence 
so swollen thit they could not Jose tluir ) iws Throughout 
one weary night, the pack loped uong in dogged silence in 
i south w(stejK chrection tHmi eyes bl i/ing in the keen 
loe^k out for gimc, ehv, dust enciust(.d loam caked Upon 
their lips, and fierce inxiety in the heait of every one of 
them. 

Then, in the hriztn diwiung of i day in which the sun 
seemed to thrust out gieat heat upon the baked earth even 
before it ippcired ibove the hon/on, the pack checked sud- 
denly as Black ti[) drew binn s ittention to a pair ot Native 
Companions seen in the act of floiting down to earth from 
the lower limbs of a shrivelled red gum tree The bigger of 
these two great ermes had a stiturc of something over five 
feet, and his fine blue grey [iluinage covered an amount of 
flesh which would h ive made a meal for quite a number of 
dingoes Yet it was not so much as food, but rather as a guide 
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and indication, that Black-tip regard^ the cranes. He kflew 
that they would not be very far from water. The way in 
which the pack melted into cover in die dim, misty light of 
the coming day was very remarkable. For several miles now 
they had been travelling through a country less arid than the 
plains they had traversed during the previous two days, and 
now, while seeming to disappear into the earth itself, the 
members of the pack actually found cover by slinking low 
amongst a sort of way scrub growth with which the ground 
hereabouts was dotted 

It was thus that Finn siw for the first time the strange 
dance of the Native Companion To and fro, and up and 
down beneath their srraggv gum tree, the two great cranes 
fooled It in a soit of gioiesque minuet And while the Native 
Companions solemnly paced tlirough what was really a 
dance of death for them, Finn and Black tip and Warrigal 
stalked them as imp« rceptibl) as shadows lengthen across a 
lawn in evening time The three hunters advanced through 
the scrub like smkes moving in their sleep, and never a leaf 
or twig made comment on then passage, as they slithered 
down the morning brte/e, inch by inch, apparently a part 
of the shadowy earth itself The prancing dance of the 
Native Companions - these buds mate for life and are deeply 
and devotedly attached one to another was drawing to its 
close, when death came to them both like a bolt from the 
heavens, siuh a death as one would have chosen for them, 
since It left no time for Ic.ir or mourning, or grief at separa- 
tion Their necks were torn in sunder before they realized 
that they had been attacked There was less of lordly gener- 
osity about Finn’s feeding upon this occasion than he had 
always shown before. The great Wolfhound realized perhaps 
that his frame demanded more of nutriment than was neces- 
saiy for the support of a dingo, and he ate with savage 
swiftness, growling angrily when any other muzzle than 
Warrigal’s approached his own too nearly. 

Less than half an hour later the pack was scrambling and 
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sliding down the high banks of a river-bed, in the centre of 
which, surrounded upon both sides by a quarter of a mile 
and more of shmgle and hard-baked mud, there was still a 
disconnected chain of small, yellow pools of water. Finn 
chose a good sired pool, and Warrigal tackled it with him; 
but when two youngsters of the pack \entured to approach 
the other side of that pool, Warngil snarled at them so 
fiercely, backed bv a low, gurgling growl from Finn, that 
the two slunk off, and tackled a lesser pool by themselves. 

Where the pack drank they rested As yet their great thirst 
was close to them, and the neighbourhood of water seemed 
too good to leave But, in such matters, the memory of the 
wild folk IS apt to be short The banks of the river bed ran 
due cast and west here, an<l, though the pack gave no 
thought to the question, i*’ was a m itter of some importance 
to each one of them whether they should eventually leave 
those banks to the north waids or to the southwards, a matter 
of importance by rcison of the dilhrcnce in the country to 
the northwards ind to the southw 'rds But it was chance at 
last that decided the question tor them They drank many 
times during the d ly, and tow.irds nightf ill a small mob of 
kangaroos wis sighted to the noithwards, and thiLlcd the 
pack to head northwards, i little wcsteily, from the nver- 
bank that night 
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Chapter 27 


The Trail of Man 

It was exactly <i tortnighr later when the pack turned despair- 
ingly in its tracks, animated hy a forlorn desire to reach 
again the high ragged banks of that shingly nver-bed, in 
which some trace of moisture might be left still, where the 
muddy pools had been 

Bui in that fortnight much had happened, and the charac- 
ter and constitutum of the [)ack had undergone notable 
changOsS, The six whcl[)s had disappeared, old Tufter and 
the oldest of the mothers of the pack were no more, and 
neither the carrion crow's nor the ants had profited one atom 
by these deaths. I1ic frack had not wittingly hastened the 
end of these weaker ones, but it had left only their bones 
behind upon the friil. And now, when one or other of the 
gaunt, dr> lippc<l suiMvors stumbled a do/tn purs of hungry 
eyes glittered, a d^ven pans of hpb were WTinkled back- 
wards from as mans sets oi tings, and consciousness of this 
had a sinister meaning toi the stumbler; a meaning which 
brought a savage sri iil to his throat as he regained his footing 
with c}uick, threatening looks trom side to side and hackles 
bristling. 

The pack was starving Many times during the past week 
the thought of turning in his tracks and making back for 
the river bed had come to Finn, but he had pressed on, fear- 
ful of the and stretch of cciuntry which he had already placed 
between himself and that spot. He had no means of knowing 
that he w'as in a country of vast and waterless distances. But, 
acting without knowledge, Finn had turned in his tracks at 
length, after a fortnight’s travelling m which food had been 
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terribly scarce and water even more scarce. Such h<]uid as 
they had found would never have been called water by men- 
folk, Here and there had been a little liquid mud in old 
water holes and stream beds, and m other places the pack 
had sucked up moistiiie through hot sand, after burrowing 
with feet and nose to a depth of as much as eighteen inches 
from the surface Their food had been almost entirely of the 
i^rub and insect kind, and Finn, for the first time in his life, 
had spent long hours in trving to ease the erasing within 
him by gnawing at dry roots 

In appearance, the membtis of the pick hid suffered a 
wondrous chinge m these two ^steks Even Wimgars fine 
eoit had lost every trait of the gloss which had made it 
beiutiful, and the iron gie\ h nrs ot I inn’s dense, hard coat 
hul taken on the charaaei ot dry bristles His biek, which 
had been broad ind flu, w is like the lulge of i gunyih now, 
from one end of which his ntek lose giuntly, and appeared 
to be of prodigious length His iibs were [ilain to see on 
either side of his hollow bur( 1 ind < u i them tht loose skin 
lolled to and fro as he rin or w ilkcd The eves of every 
member of the pack were dec ply sunken md abl ize with a 
dry light, h ilf wistful ind hilf her^e ind more awe inspiring 
than anv foim of full hd rige lould be "I h< y r m in open 
order now, ind when one hippened to run uniisiidly close 
to mother, that other wouW sn irl or ^rowl, and, sometimes, 
even snap, with bittei, fuitivc hilf fc irfiil irritibihty 

To this rule there was one t xeepiion Warngal ran steadily 
in the shadow e ist by Finn’s big, gaunt fr imc, her rnuz/lc 
about level with his elbow B1 1 . k lip kep about the same 
level on Finn’s other side, bin a good deal farther olf, and 
the others straggled in fan shaped formation to the rear, 
Scouting at times to one side or other in quest of insects and 
snakes, or any other living thing chat f mgs could crush No 
animal with flesh on its bones and blood m its veins would 
have been too big or fie rce for the pack to L ^ attacked just 
now; for hunger and thirst had made them quite desperate. 
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It was Black'dp, and not Finn, who, on dbe afternoon of 
the second day of the pack’s despairing return journey in 
quest of the river-bank they had left a fortnight before, 
called a sudden halt. Black-tip sniffed hard and long at the 
ground between his forefeet, and then, raising his head, 
glared out into the afternoon sunlight to the south-eastwards 
of the track they were following - their own trail. The 
whimper which tscipetl Black Up when he began to sniff, 
brought the rest of the paik ibout him, full of hungry eager- 
ness to know what thing it was that had been found There 
was something uncanny and extraordinary about the way in 









whicli Aey glanced one at another, after, as it were, taking 
one sip of the scent which had brought Black-tip to a stand- 
still. Had the scent been of kangaroo or wallaby, rabbit, rat, 
or any other thing that moves upon four legs, those curious 
glances would never have been exchanged, The pack would 
have been off hot-foot upon the trail, without pause for dis- 
cussion. And there was the scent of a four-footed creature 
here, too; but it was merged in, and subordinate to, the scent 
over which most wild creatures cry a halt : the scent of man. 

Now in ordinary circumstances the pack would not have 
hesitated a moment over such a tiail as this. They would 





have turned in their tracks and made off in the opposite 
direction, or gone straight ahead on their own trail and 
without reference to the man trail, save to get away from it 
as quickly as possible But these were very far from being 
ordinary circumstances. The man trail was the trail of living 
flesh, of warm, animal life, it was the trail of food. Also, 
there was merged in it the trail of a dog; and as each member 
of the pack acquired that fact, his lips wnnkled backwards 
and a little moisture found it wav into his dry mouth. 

The pack dcsireci food and drink so urgently that every- 
thing else in the world became insignificant by comparison 
with food and drink m their minds The hatred and fear of 
man, as man, w is blotted out of sight b) the craving for 
animal food in any shipe whatsocser Here was a living 
trail, in the midst of i dc id, burnt up land of starvation and 
emptiness binn, of Lourse, had conneaed men with focxl all 
his lilt long And now he was starving The thoughts of 
Finn could hardlv have been quite the same as those of die 
rest ot the pack, but thev moved him in the same direction 
none the less, ind, without the smillcst hesitation, the pack 
streamed alter him when he Uxik up \ new trail, and loped 
off to the south cast, turning away di igonally from the old 
track 

As the new trail hoc imc fresher and warmer, the leader 
was copse ions of the wiriung within him of various con- 
flicting fielingv and dcsucs In app< irancc binn wis now a 
gigantic wolf, and one mistered bv the fierce passion of 
hunger, at that Apait from appearance, there actually was 
more of die wolf than the dog in him now He belonged 
very completely to the wild kindred, and, over and above 
the wild folk’s natural inborn fear and mistrust of menfolk, 
there was in Finn a resentment against man; a bitter 
memorv of torture endured, and of the humiliation of 
having been driven out into the wild. But Finn’s sense of 
smell was nothing like so acute as that of the dingoes. He 
was not so keenly conscious as his companions that he was 
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on the trail of man. He knew it; but it was not in his nostrils 
the assertive fact that it was, for instance, in the nostrils of 
Warrigal and Black-tip. There was in the trail for him a 
warm animal scent which gave promise of food; of food near 
at hand, in that pitiless waste which the pack had been 
traversing for a fortnight and more. But every now and 
again, possibly in places at which the makers of the trail had 
paused, Finn would get a distinct whilT of the man scent, 
and that disturbed him a good deal. He wanted no dealings 
of any kind with man. But there was nothing else in him 
just then which was quite so strong or peremptory as the 
craving for food and diink; and so, with ears pricked, and 
hackles uneasily lifting, he padded along at the true wolf 
gait, which devours distance without much suggestion of 
fleetness. 

When night fell the trail was vcr\ warm and fresh, and a 
quarter of an hour later a light breeze brought news to tHfe 
pack ol a tire not far ahead, d'his, aqain, brought pictures to 
Finn’s mind of the encanif^mtiit from winch he had been 
driven with burning faggots. The pack advanced at a foot- 
pace now, and with the extreme of caution. A few minutes 
more brought them within full view of a camp-fiie, beside 
which there were stictchcd, in attiliidcs of both dejection 
and fatigue, two men and a dog; the latter a large, gaunt 
fox-terrier. The men had lighted their hre bene ath a twisted, 
tortured-looking tree, m which there ccitamly was no life, 
for every vestige of its bark had gone from it, and its limbs 
were naked as the bones of any skeleton. 

The pack drew in as closely as their cover in the scrub 
permitted, and crouched, watching the camp-fire. Suddenly, 
a movement on the part of one of them attracted the atten- 
tion of the fox-terrier, and he flew out into the scrub, barking 
furiously. The pack, in crescent formation, retreated perhaps 
a dozen paces, saliva trickling from their curling lips. The 
terrier plunged valiantly forward, hopping the first low 
bushes, as a terrier will when rabbiting or ratting. Jt was 
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Black-tip who pinned him to the earth, and WarrigaliRdiosc 
fangs next closed upon his body. But Finn smashed the 
terrier’s body in half; and, in an instant, the snarling pack 
surged over the remains. By the time one of the men had 
risen and moved forward towards the line of scrub, there 
positively was not a hair of the dog uneaten. His collar lay 
there on the ground, between two bushes. For the rest, every 
particle of him, including bones, had been swallowed. From 
beginning to end the whole operation occupied less than four 
minutes. 

One of the men had not troubled to rise at all. The pack 
withdrew to a safe distance while the other man rummaged 
about among the bushes for the better part of a quarter of an 
hour. The pack, meanwhile, were hidden among the trees a 
quarter of a mile away. Then the man found the terrier’s 
collar, and walked back to his fire witli it. He walked slowly 
and stiffly. When he announced to his companion thcit there 
were dingtjes about, and that they had carried Jock off, the 
other man only grunted wearily, and turned over on his 
side. .So the first man threw some more wtx>d on the fire, and 
lowered himself slowly to the ground, moving painfully, 
and stretching himsell out for a sleep. 

During the night the pack scoured every inch of the scrub 
within a radius of one mile from the camp of the two men; 
and for their reward they obtained precisely nothing at all, 
beyond a few, a very few, grubs and insects, the eating of 
which .served to temper as with fire the keen edge of their 
hunger. The hours immediately preceding daylight found 
most of them sitting on their haunches, in a scattered semi- 
circular line, in the scrub, glaring through the darkness at 
the two sleeping men, and their now expiring fire. I should 
like to be able to say exactly what they looked for, what they 
hoped for, in connexion with the men; but that is not pos- 
sible. In addition to connecting menfolk with guns and 
traps, and fear of an instinctive and indescribable kind, most 
<rf the pack also connected men with food, with sheep, and 
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other domesticated animals which dingoes can eat. Finn, 
more than any of them, connected men-folk with food. But; 
as against that, Fma also connected them with torture and 
suffering, with hosality and abuse. Finn sat farther from the 
camp-fire than any of the others. 

When daylight came, and one of the men stirred on his 
elbow, and looked up at the sky, the pack retreated slowly, 
backwards through the scrub, till more than double that 
distance separated them from the living food at which they 
had been wistfully glaring There was no anger, no savagery, 
no vestige of cruelty in their minds and hearts Finn, it is 
true, ch( nshed some sore ness and resentment where men 
were concerned, but t\cn in his case this brought only the 
desire to keep out of man’s way, while the rest of the pack 
flit only instmitive dread .oid tear of man But now the 
feeling which ruled the whole pack, the light which shone in 
their eyes, the eagrincss whuh brought moisture continually ^ 
to their half uncovered fantJs while they watched — this was 
simply physical desire tor food, simpK hunger 
The man, who had be cn the hrst to stir, rose slowly, and 
stretched his arms as though his frame ached, as indeed it 
did, from a variety of cause s His tacc hid a ten days’ growth 
of hair upon u, ind was gaunt and haggard, like the rest 
of him His clothes hung ibout him kxisely, and were torn 
and soiled and ragged Under the bionze tan of sunburn on 
his face and neck theu was the ’•f of pallor which comes 
from lack of food, in his eyes - dtep sunk m dark rimmed 
hollows - wis a curious glitter which was not at all unlike 
the glitter in the e)cs of ihe wild folk who iiad been watch- 
ing him during the night It was the same expression that 
shone out from the eyes of the starved Mount Desolation 
park And the causes behind it were the same 
Presently this man woke his companion, who growled at 
him, as though he resented the attention 
‘Time wc were on the move, old chap,’ said the first man. 
‘Wc can’t afford to wait.’ 



Tlie other man sat up, and blinked wearily at the day- 
light, showing a face to the full as haggard and gaunt as that 
of his friend. 

‘By God, I don’t know!* he said bitterly. ‘I don’t know 
whether we can afford to do anything else. Afford^ And us 
carrying a fortune! I said out there that I’d never had good 
luck before, and - it was right, too. Good luck’s not for the 
likes o’ me.’ 

‘Oh, yes, it is,’ said the other man, with an obvious effort 
at cheerfulness ‘You wait till we get our legs under a dinner- 
table; then yoiril tell another tale about luck Come on I 
Let’s have breakfast and get on I think vou’ie perfectly 
right about parting this morning We can rake that to be 
east, where the scrub g< ts thuk, and that to be south. We’ll 
toss who takes which, and one or other of us will strike 
something before nightfall, vou mark mv words; and after 
that It will be easy to pick up tlu (other’s trail Better make 
the trail as plain as possible as we go alone: CVimc; buck up, 
JefT, old man; this will bt oui list das hungry I'm going to 
take mv breakfast now ’ 

Imitating his companion, md with an itternpi to look a 
little more cheerv over it, )clT stood up now and carefully 
uncorked a canvas-covcrcd witcr bottle Each man hllcd his 
mouth full from the gurgling vontcrus of his water bottle, 
and stood, swishing the water in his mouth slowdy, and 
alleiwing it to tneklc little b\ little down his parched throat. 
In this wa) sever il minutes weu devoted to the swallowing 
of a single mouthful of wateu ind that was breakfast. 

‘If we hadn’t have chucked the guns away we might have 
got a chance at something today,’ growled JeflF, when his 
breakfast was done ‘I could make a roast elingo look foolish 
this morning, and I’m none so sure I couldn’t cat the brute 
raw if I got him. You said it was dingi)es got Jock last night, 
didn’t you'^’ 

‘I suppose it must have been,’ said the otker man ‘I don’t 
see what else it could have been. And as to the guns; well, 
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you know, it was that or the stuff. We couldn’t carry any 
more.’ 

‘I know. And I’m not sure it’s much good carrying that 
any longer. I reckon I’ll dump mine somewhere today, 
before it dumps me. Sixty six piunds - sixty-six solid pounds 
o’ best pinfire — and us dyin’ for want of a trust. Come on, 
then I’ 

‘You’ve got your revolver still, haven’t vou?’ asked Jeff, 
as he fitted the straps of a big, heaw swag (which had served 
him for a pillow) about his shoulders, while his companion 
did the same with his swag. 

‘Yes ’ said the otlier man. ‘And I tell you what, Jeff; you 
shall take it today. I’ve got a jolly good stick here, and I’ve 
no use for tlie revolver, anyhow; couldn’t hit a house at a 
dozen yards, eyeii if I w is Iiktdy to see one ’ 

They gravely tossed a twig to decide the question of who 
should head south and who cast; and then as gravely shook 
hands and paited, Jeff heading south and the other man 
due east. 

Away in the scrub tc* thi' north w aids of the two men a 
dozen pairs oi eyes muic hungry than their own were watch- 
ing them; or, to be exact, eleven pairs wcie watching them. 
Finn lay stretched still at full length, beside a bush, at 
Warrigal’s feet, while Warngal peered cagi'rly through the 
scrub. Black-up, followed by three strong young dogs and 
a bitch, loped off at oncc% without comment or communica- 
tion with the rest of the pack, in the direction of the trail of 
the south-bound feff. Warngal’s eyes, as it happened, were 
fixed upon the shoulders of the other m.-.i, and it was his 
trail that she made for now, .iftcr rousing r inn with a touch 
of her muzzle. And so the wild folk divided even as the 
menfolk had done, five going south after Jeff, and five 
others, besides Finn and Warngal, going cast after die other 
man. But it was broad daylight, and none of them made 
any attempt to draw near the makers of tk< trails they fol- 
lowed. They merely followed, muzzles carried low, and 
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nostrils and eager cyeS'^quesdng as they went for any sign of 
life jn the scrub — anything, from an ant to an emu, that by 
any possibility could represent food. Meanwhile the warm 
trail of the man ahead kept hope and excitement alive in 
them, though that man would have said that he was about 
as poor a source of hopefulness as any creature in Australia. 
To be sure, he had never thought of himself in the light of 
food. The dingoes had. 



Chapter 28 


In the Last Ditch 

It was in the midst of the pitiless heat which comes a couple 
of hours after midday, and is harder to bear than the blaze 
of high noon, that the man who was heading due east aban- 
doned his swag. He had rested for the better part of an hour 
directly after noon, and had two tnouthfuls from his water- 
bottle, one before and one after his rest. While he rested, the 
half-pack, headed bv Finn and Warrigal, had rested also, 
and more completely, hidden away in the scrub, a quarter of 
a mile and more from the man whose trail thev followed". 
Two of them, Warrigal and anoth-'T, watched with a good 
deal of interest the burial of the sw^ag beneath a drought- 
scared solitary iron-bark. No s<K)ner was the man out of 
sight ~ he walked slowly and wuh a somewhat staggering 
gait now — than the pack uncartJicd his swag with quick, 
vicious strokes of their feet, and laid it bare to the full blaze 
of the afternoon sunlight. In a few moments they had its 
canvas cover torn to ribbons, and bitter was their disappoint- 
ment when they came to turn over its jagged mineral con- 
tents between their muzzles, and discovered that even they 
could eat none of this rubbish. 

It is fair to suppose that within a couple of hours of this 
time the man finally lost the brave remnant of hope with 
which he had set out that day. The pack did not reason about 
this, but they felt it as plainly as any human observer could 
have done, and the realization brought great satisfaction to 
each one of them. It was not that they boip <hc faintest sort 
of malice against the man, or cherished any cruel feeling for 
him whatever. He was food; they were starving; and his 
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evident loss of master^ of himself brought food nearer to 
the pack. 

The man’s course was erratic now; and his trail was 
altered by the fact that his feet were dragged over the 
ground instead of being planted firmly upon it with each 
stride he took. The pack were not alone in their recognition 
of tlic man’s sorry plight. He was followed now by no fewer 
than seven carrion-crows; big, black, evil-looking birds, who 
circled in the air behind ana above him, swooping some- 
times lev within twenty or thirty feet of his head, and cawing 
at him in a half-threatcning, half-pleading manner. 

When darkness fell, the man lighted no fire this evening. 
But neither did he lie down. He sat with his back against a 
tree-trunk and his legs outstretched; and now and again 
sounds came from his lips, which, while not threatening, 
were ceitainly not ^.ries for mercy, and therefore in the 
pack's eves not signals for an attack. The man-life was 
apparently strong in him yet; lor he sometimes Hung his 
arms about, and strikk at the earth with the long, tough 
stick whi( h he had cained all day. The pack, when they had 
unsucccssfiillv scoured everv inch of the ground within a 
mile of the man tor food, drew m closer for the night’s 
watch tlian they had \cntuicd on the [)rcvious night. 
But Finn lay behind a bush, and farther from the man 
than any o( the rest of the pack. He wanted food; he 
needed it more bitterly [lerhaps than any of the others; 
but all his instiiKts went against regarding man himself as 
food. 

The man slept only in bioken snatches during this night. 
While he slept, Warrigal and the (others, except Finn, crept 
in a little closer; but when he turned, or waved one arm, or 
when sounds came from his lips, then the dingoes would 
slink backwards into the scrub, with lips updrawn, and 
silent snarls wrinkling their nostrils. Towards dawn War- 
rigal set up a long howl, and at that the man woke with a 
great start, to sleep no more. Presently, others of the pack 
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followecl Warrigal’s lead, and, staggering to his feet, the 
man moved forward three steps and flung a piece of rotten 
wood in the direction from which the howls came. Warrigal 
and her mates retreated for the better part of a hundred 
yards, snarling aloud; not from fierceness, but m a kind of 
wistful disappointment at finding the man still capable of so 
much action. 

The man’s shouts of anger and defiance reached Finn’s 
cars* The voice of man in anger; ht had not heard it since 
the night of his being driven out from the boundary-rider’s 
camp The memories which it aroused in him were all, 
without exception, of man’s tyranny and cruelty, and of his 
own suffering at man’s h inds Ht giowled low in his throat, 
but very ficicclv, And yet with it all, wdiat thrilled him so 
was not mere anger, or bitterness, or resentment It was 
more than all that It wms the warring within him of in- 
herited respect for man’s luthoiitv with aee]uned wildness; 
with his lequirod treedom ot the wild folk 1 he conflict of 
instinct and emotions in 1 inn w is so irclcrit as *ilmost to 
overcome consc-iousness of th^ grcit hunger which was his 
real master at this time, the funous hunger which had made 
him chew savagely at the tough fihie of a elry root held 
between his two fore paws 

But the mm had t iken onh three steps, and when he sank 
down to the c irth igjin it w is oo\ in the place he had occu- 
pied before He hy down where nt h id suxief when he threw 
the billet of wood, and there w that in the manner of his 
l)ing down which boded ill It wis obsei cd mosi carefully 
by three of the crows, who hid followca him ill diy; and 
upon the strength ot it they settled within a do/cn paces of 
his figure, with an air which seemed to say plainly that they 
could afford a little more pain nee now, since they would 
not have long to wait 

When full daylight came, Warrigal ard her mates were 
closer in than ever; hidden in the scrub within forty paces of 
the man. Finn retained his old place, some thirty yards 
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farther back^ behind a bush The crows preened their 
funereal plumage and waited, full of bnght-eyed expectancy. 
Finn gnawed bitterly at his dry fragment of scrub root. The 
splendid pitiless sun climbed slowly clear of its bed on the 
horizon, thrusting up long, keen blades of heat and light to 
herald the coming of another blazing day in the long 
drought. 

Presently, a long spear of ihe new day’s light thrust its 
point between the man’s curved arm and his face. He turned 
on his side so that he faced the sun, and evidently its mes- 
sage to him was that he must proceed with his journey. 
Slowl), and with painful effort, he rose as fir as his knees; 
and then, with a groan, drooped down to earth again on his 
side The crows cocked their heads sideways at him War- 
ngal and her mates saw deailv the conclusion the crows had 
arrived at They, also, held that the man was down for 
good at last The crows were sife guides, and one of them 
was hopping gi avc ly towards tht back of the man Warrigal, 
followed by five of her m itcs, crept slowl) forw ird through 
the sciub, and saliva wis hanging like icicles from their 
parted jaws 

Finn saw WarngaPs movement, and knew precisely what 
it portended Aiul now Finn was possessed by two opposing 
inclinations, both terribly strong. Upon the one hand, in- 
stincQvc respect for man’s authoritv and acquired dislike of 
man and all his works bade the great Wolfhound remain 
where he was Upon the other hand, two forces impelled 
him to rise and join his mate, and those two forces were the 
greatest hunger he had ever known, and the assertive pride 
of his leadership of the pack There bef6re his eyes his section 
of the pack was advancing, preparing for a kill for food, 
there in that bitter desert of starvation. And he, the unques- 
tinned master and leader of the pack, master of all the wild 
kindred that he knew, he, Finn, was - Three seconds later, 
and the Wolfhound had bounded forward, his grear shoul- 
ders thrusting angrily betwen Warrigal and the big male 
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dingo who had dared to usurp his, Finn’s, place there as 
leader in concerted action. 

For an instant the pack paused, no more than a score of 
p^ces distant from the man’s shoulders, glaring uneasily. 
Then the man moved, raising his body slightly upon one 
elbow. The dingoes drew back a p.ice, even Warrigal mov- 
ing back with them, though she snarled savagely in doing 
so. Finn did not move. Warrigal’s snarl told the man of his 
danger, and, with an effort, he rose upon his knees, and 
grabbed at his long stick where it lay on the ground. Again 
Warrigal snarled, less than a yard from Finn’s ears, and her 
snarl was the snarl which announces a kill. It was not for 
others to kill where Finn led. And yet something held the 
great Wolfhound’s muscles relaxed; he could not take the 
leap which was wont to precede killing with him. Again 
Warrigal snarled. The man was rising to his feet. A great^ 
fear of being shamed was upon Finn. With that snarl in his 
ears advance was a necessity. He moved forward quickly, 
but without a spring. And in that instant the man, having 
actually got upon his feet, swung round towards the pack 
with his long stick uplifted, and Finn gathered his hind- 
quarters under him for the leap whith should end this hunt- 
ing — this long, strange hunting in a desert of starvation. 

The Wolfhound aclually did spring. His four f«’ct left the 
ground. But, with a shock whu h jarred cvciy nerve and 
mu.scle in his great frame, they returned to cartli again, prac- 
tically upon the exact spots they had left. His sense of smell, 
never remarkable for its acuteness in detail, had told Finn 
nothing, save that his quarrv in this strange hunting was 
man. But the Wolfhound’s eyes could not mislead him, and 
in the instant of his suddenly arrested spring - the spring 
which it had taken every particle of strength in his great 
body to check - he had known, with a sudden revulsion of 
feeling which positively stopped the beating of his heart, 
that this man the pack had trailed was none other than the 
Man of all the world for him; tlie man whose person was as 
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sacred as his will to Finn; the Master, whose loss had been 
the beginning and the cause of all the troubles the Wolf- 
hound had ever known. 

There had been the beginning of the killing snarl in 
Finn’s throat when he sprang, and as he came to earth again 
at the man’s feet, possessed and almost paralysed by his 
amazing discovery, that snarl had ended in as curious a cry 
as ever left the throat of four-footed folk since the world 
began. It was more like human speech than that of the wild 
people. It welled up into the air from the very centre of that 
in Finn which must be called his soul. 

And in that same instant, too, recognition came to the 
Master, and he knew his huge assailant to be no creature of 
the wild, no giant wolf or dingo, but the Wolfhound of his 
own breeding and most careful, loving rearing. It was from 
some central recess of his own pcTsonahty that the Master’s 
cry of ‘Finn, boy^’ answered the strange cry with which the 
Wolfhound came to earth at his feet 

But behind them was the pack, and in the' pack’s eyes what 
had happened was that their Icadci h<id missed his kill; that 
fear had broken his spring o(l short, and that now he was at 
the mercy of the man who, a moment before, had been mere 
food. For a dingo, no other task, not even the gnawing off of 
a limb caught in a trap, could rcquiie quite so much sheer 
courage as the attacking of Man in the o[>en - man erect and 
unafraid. But Warrigal had never in her life lacked courage, 
and now, behind her courage and her devotion to her mate, 
there was hunger, red-toothed and slavering in her ears; 
hunger stretching her jaws tor killing, with an eagerness 
and a ferocity which could not he deni^ . In the next instant 
Warrigal had flown at the man’s right shoulder with a fierce 
snarl which called those of her kind who were not cowards 
to follow her or be for ever accursed. 

Warrigal’s white fangs slashed down the man’s coat- 
sleeve, and left lines of skin and blood where the cloth gave. 
For one moment Finn hesitated. Warrigal was his good 
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matCi the mother of his dead children, his loving companion 
by day and night, during long months past. She concen- 
trated in her own person all the best of his kinship with the 
wild. As against all this, Wairigal’s fangs had fastened upon 
the sacred flesh of the Master. 

Next instant, and even as the biggest male dingo of the 
pack flew at the man’s other side, Finn pinned his mate to 
earth, and, with one tremendous crunch of his huge jaws, 
severed her jugular vein, and set her blocxi running over 
the parched earth. 

In that moment, the pack awoke to realization of the 
stiange thing that had befallen them They had been seven, 
pitted against a single man, and he apparently in the act of 
teasing to be eiect man, <md becoming mere tcKid. Now 
they were five - for Warngal’s life ebbed cjuickly from her — 
pitted against a man wakened to erectness and hostility, and 
their own great leader; the gre u Wolf, who had slain Lupwis, 
their old fierce master, ind even Tasman, his terrible sire. It 
IS certain that at another time the pack would not have 
hesitated tor one moment ibout turning tail anci fleeing that 
place of stnngc, unnatural happenings. Rut this was no 
ordinary time. They were m id with hunger. Blood was 
flowing out upon the earth befoic them One of "hem had 
the taste of man’s blood on his foaming lips. This was not a 
tracking, or a killing in piospcct, but a fight in progress* 
The pack would never turn tan alive from that fight. 

The man had his back to the witliercd iron bark now, and, 
besides the long stick in his right ban I, he held an open 
knife in his left hand, as a long, fierce bitch found to her 
cost when she leaped for his thioat, (ell short, and felt cold 
steel bite deep in her flank as she sank to earth. And now 
the great Wolfhound warmed to his work, with a fire of 
zeal which mere hunger itself could not have lit within him. 
He was fighting now as never before smee his fangs met in 
his first kill in far-away Sussex. A tiger could hardly have 
evaded him. His onslaught was at once terrible, and swift as 
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foikcd li^rhtning. It seemed he slashed and tore in five 
separate directions ai one and the same time. But that was 
only because his jaws flashed from one dingo’s body to 
another with such rapidity that the passage between could 
not be followed by the eye. This meant that his fangs could 
not be driven deep enough for instant killing. There was not 
time. But they went deep, none the less; and blood streamed 
now from the necks of the dingoes that succeeded one 
another in springing at tlie man and the Wolfhound. 




Two the dingoes owed their deaths to the long knife- 
blade of the man; but even as the second of them received the 
steel to the hilt below his chest-bones, the man sank, utterly 
exhausted and bleeding freely, on his knees, and from there 
to the ground itself. This drew the attention of the three 
surviving dingoes from the leader, who in some mysterious 
manner had become an enemy, to the fallen man who was 
now, clearly, a kill Mere hunger, desperate hunger, was 
uppermost in the minds of the three. They quested flesh and 
blood from the kill that lay helpless before them. 

It was then that Finn outdid himself; it was then that he 
called into sudden and violent action every particle of reserve 
strength that was left in him; so that, almost within the 
passage of as many seconds, he slew three full grown 
dingoes, precisely as a game teiner will slay three rats, with 
one crushing snap and one tremendous shake to each. 
Starved though they were, these dingoes weighed over forty 
pounds apiece; yet when they met with their death between 
Finn’s mighty jaws, then bodus were flung from him, in 
the killing shake, to a distance of as much as five yards. 

And then there fell a sudden and complete stillness in that 
desert spot. Finn licked the Master’s white, bkxjd-flecked 
face where it lay on the ground And at that, the waiting 
ciows settled down upon the bodies of the outlying dingoes. 
After long licking, or licking whii h seemed to him long, 
Finn pointed his nose to the bia/tn sky, and lifted up his 
voice in the true Wolfhound howl, which is perhaps the 
most penetratingly saddening ciy in Na tire. 
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Chapter 29 


Back from the Wild 

Four men were riding togetti^r through the low, burnt-up 
scrub, and in front of them, holding their horses at a smart 
amble to be even with his jog trot, a naked aboriginal was 
leading the way on his own bare feet. 

‘Blurry big warrigal ’e bin run here!’ said "he black- 
fellow suddenly, as he stooped to examine a footpiint in the 
trail they weie following. He counted the different foot- 
prints, and announced to the horsemen that sc'ven dingoes 
had followed the trail they were following at that moment. 
He explained that these dingoes, led by the ‘blurry big war- 
rigaP, must have been lernbly badly in want of food; and 
that he did not think muth of the ihanccs of tlie man they 
had followed 

One of the iidu s - it was Jeff - nodded his head dolefully 
over this. 

‘I reckon all the pi iguv wariigals in this cc^untry must ’a’ 
gone cra/y,’ he said ‘You know I told you there was half a 
dozen on niv track. But wc’rc gom' right; you can be dead 
sure o’ that, for that was his swag we found all right, and 
you could see the dingoes had been at that. My oath! To 
think o’ them brutes scratching up a fortune that way, an’ 
leaving it there!’ 

Another three miles were covered, and then, suddenly, 
the black-fellow halted, with one hand raised over his head, 
which was turned sideways, in a listening attitude. He ex- 
plained, a moment later, that he could hear howling, such 
as a ‘blurry big warrigal’ might produce. The party pushed 
on, and two or three minutes later they were all able to 
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make out the sound the black-fellow had heard. But die 
black-fellow shook his head now, and informed them that 
no warngal ever made a howl like that; that must be ‘white 
feller dog’. 

‘Well, that’s queer,’ said Jeff; ‘for Jock was killed the 
night before we parted. But, say, whatever it is, that’s a most 
ungodly sort o’ howl, sure enough 1 ’ 

Five or six minutes later the black-fellow gave a whoop 
of astonishment as he topped a little ridge and came into 
view of the Master, lying prone upon the ground, with 
Finn sitting erect beside his head One of the riders pulled 
out a revolver when he caught sight of Finn’s shaggy 
head. 

‘Well, may I be teetotally jiggered I’ he growled. ‘What 
sort of a beast do ve call that?’ 

The riders galloped down the slope and flung themselves 
hurriedly from their horses The leading man waved Itis 
whip at Finn to drive him ofl And then if was seen that 
Finn’s assiduous licking had bttn sufheunt to restore the 
man to conseiousness The. M.ister raised his head feebly, 
and said • 

‘For God’s sake don’t hurt the dog I He saved my life. 
Killed SIX dingoes in from of me (Jod’s sake don’t touch 
the -’ 

And with that he lapsed igain into unconsciousness, while 
Jeff propped up his head <ind another man produced a spirit- 
flask, and the black fellow gi/cd admiringly round upon 
the dead dingoes, and iht huge Wolfhi md who sat there, 
With hackles raised and lips ,i little cuiLd by reason of the 
proximity of the menfolk But Finn was perfectly conscious 
that the Master was being helped, and he showed no in- 
clination to interfere He was watchful, however, and would 
not retreat for more than a few paces 

The party had brandy, and water, and h od in plenty with 
them; and it was not long before the Master was sitting up 
and munching soaked bread, and sipping brandy and water, 
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while ooe ot the men cleansed and bandaged hi« arms where 
the dingoes had torn them. Another of the men tossed a big 
crust of bread to Finn, and, seeing the way the Wolfhound 
bolted this, realized that the hound was as near to Starving 
as the man. After that, Finn had food and drink in modest 
quantities; and, presently, the Master called to him, and 
placed one arm weakly over his bony shoulders, while tell- 
ing the men, in as few words as might be, something of the 
manner in which Finn had fought for him, and the ongin 
of their relationship. 

Fxactlv a week later, Finn lay on the balconv of a country 
town hotel, with his nose just resting lightly on the Master’s 
knee The Mastei was still weak He lay on a cane lounge, 
with one hand on Finn’s shoulder Beside him, in a basket 
chair, was the Mistress of the Kennels, and now and again 
her hand was passed caressingly ovei Finn’s head There was 
still a g(X)d deal of gauntness about the great Wolfhound; 
but he was strong as a lion now, and his dark eyes gleamed 
as brightly as ever through thar oserhanging eases of iron- 
grey hair. 

‘Well,’ said the Master, Icoking across at his companion, 
over Finn’s head ‘I’m not very certain ibout most things It 
Likes some time to get used to being rich, doesn’t it? I sup- 
pose we may be tilled rich They siv the claim is good 
enough for half a dozen fortunes yet, and sixty odd pounds 
of gem opal is no trifle, of itself ’ (As a matter of fact, the 
Master’s swag bi ought him an aveiage price of just over 
;^20 to the ounce, or ^(^21,250 for the lot, apart from his share 
in a very neh claim ) 

‘One thing I am dead sure about, however, and that is 
that, come rain or shine, there isn’t money enough in all 
Australia to tempt us into parting with Finn boy again. 
Finn, boy ! ’ 

The Wolfhound raised his bearded muzzle, and softly 
licked the Master’s thin brown hand. It was his weakness, 
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no doubt, that produced a kind of wetness about the utan^t 
eyes, 

‘It’s “Sussex by the sea” for us, Finn boy, in anothet 
month or so; and, God willing, that’s where you shall end 
your days ! ’ 

As he responded, after his own fashion, to the Master’s 
assurance, there was small trace in the great Wolfhound’s 
eyes of his relationship with the wild kindred of the bush. 
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James Ramsay UUman 

Banner in the Sky 


James Ramsay Ullman has already acquired a world-wide 
reputation as a teller of mountaineering stories. Banner in 
the Si(y is inspired by his great love and knowledge of moun- 
tains and the men whose lives are dedicated to climbing 
them. ‘There are many ways,’ he writes, ‘in which this story 
resembles the true story of the first climbing of the Matter- 
horn. The date — 1865 — is the same. The name of Rudi Matt 
has been derived from that of the great mountain, and 
Captain John Winter, both in name and voice, is more than 
distantly related to its real-life conqueror, Edward 
Whymper. Throughout, I have drawn on fact for the 
making of fiction.’ The result is a wildly exciting adventure 
story : the author takes the reader, step by step, over the 
jagged rock and ice of Switzerland’s highest mountain to 
reach a climax as magnificent imd terrifying as the clid-like 
summit that pierces the sky. 



J. M. Williams 


Elephant Bill 

Lt-Col. J. H. Williams, known throughout Burma as 
‘Elephant Bill’, spent over twenty years in the jungle living 
and working with elephants and their riders. This is a fasci- 
nating account of his adventures and of those of the remark- 
able animals under his care, culminating in the breathtaking 
escape of the XIVth Army Elephant Corps, when he brought 
his team of elephants safely out of India by an apparently 
impossible route in the face of the advancing Japanese, a feat 
which has been described as surpassing Hannibal’s crossing 
of the Alps. 

An absorbing, exciting, and magnificent book. 



Roy Fuller 

With My Little Eye 

When Frederick French decided to spend an afternoon at 
the County Court where hu. father was sitting as a Judge, he 
was simply expecting to pass another day of his holidays 
watching other people work. Instead he found himself the 
only witness of a most mysterious murder and prompdy 
decided to solve it. 

Frederick is an unusual boy. His school mates regard him 
as a long hair intcllettuai and the lust clue he finds has to 
do with a novel by Sir Waltei Scott, so it is not surprising 
that his fathci and (he police take little notice of the informa- 
tion he keeps frying to oiler them, oi that he nearly ends up 
as the second sictim. 

Among his suspects ire a girl with a taste for ju jitsu; 
and a neurotic dwirf with a gift foi pottiv All togethei diey 
help make an admiiable thnllci with enough suspense to 
satisfy the blood thii sty and enough mastery to defy the 
intelligent - e\en hrcdcrick guesses nothing of the real 
truth until the end. 








